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PICKER APRONS 


Picker Aprons, as made by F. C. Todd, Inc., are of the finest We Carry Parts for 
materials, assembled by skilled workmen, assuring dependable rick pes anmnne 
day-in and day-out performance without expensive stops for ‘ 


CARDS TWISTING 


LAP MACHINES 


adjustments and repairs. 


WINDING 
WARPING 





These Aprons, because of their unequalled quality, are now 


. . . ° SPOOLING 
standard equipment in textile mills throughout the country. COMBERS — 

; . ; + BOBBINS 
Available in both spiked and slat types for all makes of DRAWING 
pickers, openers, breakers —- waste machines and _ garnet ‘ SPOOLS 

' SLUBBERS , 
machines AND ROVING SKEWERS 
We also make aprons for all makes conditioning machines. Quality and Service Our Motto. 
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Money, too... Must WORK FASTER these Days 


American Industry is producing at the 
fastest rate in its history. To maintain 
the pace, the working capital of every 
manufacturer must work faster, too. 
Waiting for funds tied-up in accounts 
receivable slows down the activities 
of many companies, just as surely as 
waiting for materials. 

Today it is possible to extend to 
customers your regular credit terms 
of 30, 60 or 90 days and yet receive 
cash as your goods are shipped. This 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred’k Vietor & Achelis, Inc. Schefer, Schramm & Vogel Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc. 
Established 1828 Established 1838 Established 1893 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


modern and accepted service keeps 
your working capital liquid, permits 
you to turn it more often. At the same 
time, Commercial Factors relieves you 
of the costly burdens of credit inves- 
tigation, collections, credit losses and 
bookkeeping expense. 

Put your money on a faster work 
schedule! Write today for complete 
information about Commercial Factor- 
ing and what it can do for your 
business. 












































Mechanics Don’t Get Medals 
But Theirs is a Victory Job 


Wartime Program in 


Draper Corporation Apprentice School 


Hopedale Massachusetts 
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“STAYS OFF goods,” 


say inspectors. 


VEN in the face of today’s 
E stepped-up loom speeds, 
you can reduce spoilage from 
oil-throw when you use 
Texaco Stazon. 

Texaco Stazon stays on fast- 
moving loom cranks, pick cams 
and other parts. Resists thin- 
ning out, creeping, splattering 

. assures lower cost lubrica- 
tion, fewer “seconds,” longer 
loom life. 

The outstanding performance 
that has made Texaco preferred 
in the fields listed in the panel 


Ns 


or ae 


has made it preferred by prom- 
inent mills in every textile 
area. 

These Texaco users enjoy 
many benefits that can also be 
yours. A Texaco Lubrication 
Engineer will gladly cooperate 
. . . Just phone the nearest of 
more than 2300 Texaco dis- 
tributing points in the 48 States, 
or write to: 

The Texas Company, 135 


East 42nd 2 
Street, New Care for your Car 
-.foryourCountry 


FOR THE TEXTILE 


7ELP WIN THE WAR 


BY RETURNING EMPTY 
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THEY PREFER TEXACO 


*& More buses, more bus lines and 
more bus-miles are lubricated with 
Texaco than with any other brand. 


* More stationary Diesel horse- 
power in the U. S. is lubricated with 
Texaco than with any other brand. 


* More Diesel horsepower on 
streamlined trains in the VU. S. is 
lubricated with Texaco than with all 
other brands combined. 


* More locomotives and cars in the 
U. S. are lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 


*® More revenue airline miles in the 
U. S. are flown with Texaco than with 
any other brand. 








DRUM S 


Tune in the TEXACO STAR THEATRE 
~ every Sunday night—CBS 


= TEXACO Lubricants 


INDUSTRY 

















PROMPTLY 


Caustic Soda, important in processing 
cotton for tire cord, is now being used to 
dissolve the cotton from the rubber in the 
process of reclaiming scrap. Thus Caustic 
Soda completes its cycle of usefulness 
to the Textile and the Rubber Industry, 
both of which are important consumers 
of Westvaco Chemicals. 


In addition to Caustic Soda, other West- 
vaco Chemicals serving the Rubber Industry 


are Seawater Magnesia, Blanc Fixe, Sulphur 


Mono-Chloride and Chlorinated Solvents. 


At this time, we particularly invite in- 
quiries on Westvaco Caustic Soda from 


rubber processors and reclaimers. 


WESTVACO CHLORINE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


405 LEXINGTON AVENUE e NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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N a few short weeks the 

| Goodyear Rubber Prod- 

ucts Conservation Plan has 

| become American industry's | — 
first line of defense against ‘} 

| the rubber shortage. 








| operating men from major 

manufacturing companies have 
enthusiastically endorsed the plan, 
| at meetings held, in fifty cities from 
| coast to coast, by the G.T. M. — 
| Goodyear Technical Man. 


So impressed have they been by its 
rubber-saving possibilities, many 
asked the G.T.M. to come into their 
plants and explain the program in 
detail to the mechanical staffs. 
Upwards of 200 of these individual 
plant meetings have now been held, 
and many more are scheduled. 





That is the verdict of industry on 
the Goodyear plan — a practical 
program for conserving your now 
almost irreplaceable rubber prod- 
ucts and prolonging their life many 
extra months. | 


AVAILABLE TO ALL 


The Goodyear conservation pro- 
gram consists of three simple, easy- 
to-follow steps: 


“Goodyear Wages War on Waste” — 
a graphic, educational slide film 
which illustrates to your men, 
plainly and clearly, recommended 
conservation practices. 


_ 
< 4 


| | Practical plant demon-¢ “ , . 
| strations by the G.T.M. 
| | —what to look for, how I 












by the Lhumalieds 


AMERICAS LARGEST PLANTS 


ADOPT G.T.M. INDUSTRIAL RUBBER CONSERVATION PLAN 


Key executives acclaim Goodyear-developed procedure 
that can prolong life of rubber products as much as 


50%. Get your plant started now. No charge. 


More than a thousand top & 








ten 
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to inspect and what measures to take 
to give hose, belts and other prod- 
ucts longer life. 


‘(oodyear Industrial Rubber Prod- 
ucts Conservation” manual—a fully 
illustrated 40-page book, telling 
exactly how to make repairs, and 
filled with suggestions for saving 
rubber — left with your operating 
men for their guidance. 


HOW TO GET THE PROGRAM 
To have the G.T.M. hold a rubber 


conservation meeting at 
your plant, simply 
write us today, and 





«. MECHANICAL GOODS 


_ 








a 





With this 40-page manual, 
“Goodyear Industrial 
Rubber Products Conser- 
vation,” your men have 
complete instructions for 
salvaging rubber prod- 
ucts. It’s furnished free—to 
designated operating men. 








a definite date will be set. 
There is no charge for 
this service; it is not necessary 
that you be a Goodyear customer 
— it is all part of Goodyear’s effort 
to help the nation save rubber. To 
arrange for your meeting, or obtain 
copy of the manual, write: Goodyear, 
Industrial Conservation Dept. E-3, 
Akron, Ohio. 
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WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS., U.S.A. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 
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Why it pays 
to keep in touch with 


your Calco Representative 


Vhtres wo lowe 1 toe 
heres jul lime to WI 





CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
Bound Brook, New Jersey 


Boston > fhiladelphia - Providence » New York » Charlotte > Chicago 





Quite frankly, supplies of dyes and related chemicals 
are ‘‘subject to change without notice’’ these days. 
Changing demands for government requirements— 
re-alignments in priorities and allocations—varia- 
tions in demand for civilian use affect the availability 
of scores of colors almost from week to week. Some 
can be furnished only on priority, but many, many 
others can be furnished in ample volume. Even 
among these, there is unavoidable uncertainty as 
colors which may be scarce today may be plentiful 


tomorrow—and vice versa. 


A practical solution: to this difficulty is to keep in 
touch with your Calco representative as you plan 
your production. He has a constant, up-to-date check 
on what colors are available—which require priorities 
—and the likelihood of replenishing supplies which 
are currently short. So keep in touch with your Calco 
representative by phone—or better still, ask him to 
call—you’ll find him a worth-while member of your 


‘““ways and means” committee. 
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Camouflage Fabrics 










Af ‘7 





Sleeping segs 





Parachute Cords 


Army and Navy Webbing — 


I A Formula for every requirement where water repellent emulsions are 
used. 2 Make fabrics water repellent and stain and spot resistant. 

3B Mildew resistant emulsions to meet Government specifications. 4 Retain 
porosity of fabrics. & Easily and economically applied in quetch, padder, 
jig or beck. 


Ahcopel is NOT a “war baby”, It was one of the first water repellents developed 
in this country. Our long experience in the water repellent field is one reason why 
Ahcopel has already been used for many millions of yards of military as well as 
civilian fabrics, 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


ARNOLD-HOFFMAN & COMPANY, ne. 


Estabiished 18!5 PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND Piant at Dighton, Mas 
NEW. YORK + feb Reel. . PHILADELPHIA * CHARLOTTE 
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Cia de Tejidos Union, Medellin, Colombia 









(Top Right) Manufactura Algodonera Argentina, S. A. 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 





Johnson & Johnson do Brasil » 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 





STANDARD 
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(Top) Fabrica de Hailados y Tejidos del Hato, Medellin, Colombia 


(Center) Cia de Tejidos de Rosellon, S. A., Medellin, Colombia 





(Right) Tejidos El Condor, Medellin, Colombia 
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Bibb Manufacturing Co. 
Columbus, Georgia 











Martha Mills . . . Thomaston, Georgia 
(Division of the B. F. Goodrich Co.) 
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Mathews Cotton Mill 
Greenwood, South Caroling 


OF QUALITY ON TWO CONTINENTS 


Riverside & Dan River Mills (Riverside Division) Danville, Virginia 


~~ 





In both North and South America and throughout 
the rest of the world Saco-Lowell equipment has 








long been recognized for its dependable, efficient 
and consistent performance. 


It is significant that many of the finest textile mills 
are often referred to as “a Saco-Lowell mill.” In 
these plants maintenance and operation aré not 
major problems, thus leaving management free 
to devote its executive talents to quality building 
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In the highly competitive post-war period, prob- 
lems of management will be simplified if efficient, 
dependable equipment is in operation. Although 
new equipment cannot be delivered at this time. 
our engineering organization is ready to assist you 
in planning a comprehensive post-war program. 


Saco-Lowell Shops 


60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS ... Charlotte, N. C., Greenville, S. C., Atlanta, Ga. 
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FRONT LINE MIGHT 
rests on rear line production. 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 
maintains peak performance 
for longer service hours when 
lubricated with... 
























-.. SINCLAIR LILY 
WHITE OILS. These 


oils reduce drag and tempera- a , 
ture in high speed operation. Ae oe ” iam 
Sinclair also offers quality oils net ‘j”- 
for Knitting Machinery. 





































Write for ‘‘ The Service Factor’’—a free 
publication devoted to the solution of 
lubricating problems. 
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FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE NEAREST SINCLAIR OFFICE 
SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY (Inc.) 


| 2540 West Cermak Road ‘ 10 West 51st Streer : RiattO BiG. : 573 West PEACHTree STREET Fair BuiLDING 
| CHICAGO New York City KANsas City ATLANTA F Fr. WortH 
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half-full cone. 


THE ROTO-CONER... 


To determine yard speed, wind for two minutes, break the 
yarn, reel it to measure yardage in a two-minute run. Use a 


the low-investment, high- production winder 


The Roto-Coner* is the high-speed winder, 
limited only by the winding qualities of 
the yarn. Cones of cotton knitting yarn 
are produced at 550 yards per minute... 
dyeing packages, and tubes of sales yarn 
at 450 y. p. m....wood cones at 750 y.p.m. 


Higher speed means fewer spindles. Due 
to these high speeds, it is possible to get 
required production with fewer spindles. 
This saves initial investment, floor space 
and power. 


Maximum production — continuously. 
Both coarse and fine counts can be 





wound at the same high speed. The 
standard rotating traverse produces 
quality packages of all sizes of yarn at 
this high speed and with a minimum 
number of winds. 


Lowest expense for maintenance and re- 
pair. The Roto-Coner’s* modern design 
means trouble-free operation, and the 
small number of parts reduces mainte- 
nance and repair. Despite higher wind- 
ing speeds, there are no fast-moving 
parts to be greased, cleaned or frequent- 
ly replaced. Oiling of all moving parts 
is entirely automatic. 


See our catalog in TEXTILE YEARBOOK 








This modern, high speed machine may 
be equipped for paper coning or tubing, 
wood coning or for dye packages. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 





BOSTON 








OPEN-WIND CONES FOR KNITTING 
DYEING PACKAGES — PARALLEL TUBES FOR TWISTING 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY P: O. BOX 1605 
PHILADELPHIA 


UTICA 


CHARLOTTE 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ATLANTA 
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It wil open... of course! 


Because it has been folded properly. 
Because it has been made with care. 
Because it has been inspected with 
even greater care. 

And because it has been stored in 
a special air conditioned room— with 
exact temperature and humidity 
control—to protect the silk fabric 
against mildew or other climatic 
damage. 

Ordinary air conditioning . . . the 
kind of airconditioning you’ve known 
in the past .. . wouldn’t do for a job 
like this. More precise...and more 
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flexible equipment ... the air condi--. 


. had to be 


tioning of the future. . 


developed. 


General Electric has been speciali- — 


zing in meeting the difficult air 


conditioning problems created by 
America’swar effort. Airconditioning 
to preserve materials... to improve 
the operation of machinery . .. to 
make it easier for men to work better! 


When final Victory is won, many 


valucble lessons learned in fighting 


the Battle of Production will be 


turned to the uses of peace. 





ep. me . 
OR. : . 


More people will be able to enjoy 


air conditioning in homes, offices and 


. other places... because it will be less 


expensive, more compact. And it will 
be vastly improved air conditioning 


...with accurate control of humidity 


‘as well as temperature. Required 


climates will be reproduced at will. 


_. When the time comes tosupply the 
air conditioning needs of the post- 
“war world, General Electric will be 


ready. General Electric Co., Air Con- 


ditioning and Commercial Refriger- 
ation Department, Bloomfield, N.J. 


Le (7. lity, ° by 











GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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A control laboratory 
at a Cyanamid plant 
producing chemicals 
for textile industry. 


At Cyanamid, CONTROL is much more than routine check-up 
during the manufacture of a chemical. While checking up in 
this way is, of course, vitally important to exercising the 
proper control for uniform high quality in a product... it 
is only part of the job. To gain the complete picture of the 


Each step in chemical production at Water is essential to most chemical producing processes. 
Cyanamid is automatically recorded by Here is one of the large-capacity water purification units 








extent of Cyanamid control, it is necessary to go back to the 
raw materials from which Cyanamid chemicals are to be 
made. These, as well as the finished product, to be acceptable, 
are tested in the laboratory against high quality standards. 
Purification and conditioning of water supply... moderni- 
zation of production equipment and methods... even the 
nature of packing and storage facilities are also carefully 
integrated parts of the broad system of accurate, depend- 
able control of chemical production at Cyanamid. 


This multiple control from raw material to finished product 
holds for Cyanamid’s most commonplace, simply compound- 
ed types of chemicals as well as the more complex, delicately 
balanced compounds. This fact verifies the wisdom of relying 
upon one carefully controlled source of supply for a// chemi- 
cals...sulphonated oils, penetrants, softeners, finishes, siz- 
ing compounds, wetting agents or other staples and special- 
ties for uniform quality and economical textile processing. 


SULPHONATED OILS; PENETRANTS; SOFTENERS; FINISHES; 
SIZING COMPOUNDS; DECERESOL* WETTING AGENTS 





sensitive gauges for accurate check-up. installed ina Cyanamid textile chemical producing plant. stage longhorn 
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Protect your cotton bales, rolls and bundles against moisture and 
dust. Cotton mills, knowing the importance of weaving every pound 
of cotton for winning the war and putting all available production 
into wartime uses, have turned to the new FULTON Baling Papers 
which furnish the best replacement for burlap and other textile bale 
coverings. These papers are waterproof and dustproof, a feature not 
possible in other type wrappings. They are better and they cost less. 
Supplied in convenient size rolls and available for prompt shipment. 


CRINKLE DUPLEX Paper for wrapping bales and FLAT 
DUPLEX for wrapping rolls are made by binding two layers 
of quality kraft paper with a special waterproof asphalt. 
Easy to handle in any shipping room. Adequate sam- 
ples gladly furnished for practical testing by you. 

FULTON low prices will interest you. 
























GAORR- & 


Took fumes 


our nearest plant. 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Manufacturers Since 1870 


ATLANTA ST. LOUIS DALLAS NEW ORLEANS 
MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY, KAN. NEW YORK 
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ITH textile progress 


making such rapid 





strides, it was inevi- 
table that some inventive genius would 
develop a machine to “dress” (slash) 
yarn in a more efficient and uniform 
manner. In 1803 it came. Radcliffe 
and Ross, who had experimented for 
more than two years, finally patented 
the first dressing machine and utilized 
continuous movement to achieve their 
purpose. At last, yarn could be dressed 






Warps Used to Stop to Get Dressed 


a 
WN; hen the Power Loom was first invented, its great 
efficiency could not be fully exploited, for it was still 


a = necessary to stop the loom frequently in order to 


eS 
— an 


Pe 
nn ae 





before being wound on the loom beam. 
The yarn was passed through a hot 
dressing of starch, compressed be- 
tween two rollers, and was then dried 
over a succession of cylinders all in 
one continuous operation. 
Essentially, all textile progress de- 
pends upon the same fundamental— 
the introduction of continuous move- 
ment. Industrial’s engineers decided 
it was time to put it to work in rayon 
manufacture when they saw the de- 


follow the old procedure of rubbing large cakes of 
tallow on the yarn—to “‘dress” the warp. 





ess 


Se 


lays and lack of uniformity control in 
the start—stop, multi-handling oper- 
ations of conventional viscose rayon 
production. Their research led to the 
“Continuous Process” by which 
SPUN-LO yarn is spun, washed, 
bleached, treated, dried and twisted in 
continuous operations as a single thread. 
The resulting yarn is more efficiently 
produced, is more uniform in strength, 
lustre and denier, and is virtually 


free of knots and broken filaments. 


‘*CONTINUOUS PROCESS” = io Rayon 
; Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION e Cleveland, Ohio—New York Office, 500 Fifth Avenue 
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Plants that COUNT COSTS BY 


THE CALENDAR Select Foxboro! 
oo Sahil 




































No matter how well any controlling, recording or 
indicating instrument does its job... its real value 
depends on how long it will give precision performance 
without interruptions. Textile men who have compared 
various instruments in service testify that they get more 
years of sustained accuracy when they select Foxboro! 
Fifteen to twenty years of continuous operation is not 
unusual. 

Here is just one of many examples. In the bleaching 
house pictured, one Foxboro Temperature Controller 
has given continuous, accurate control for over ten 
years. Because of this cost-cutting dependability, 
Foxboro was again specified when an additional control 
unit was installed three years ago. 

Kier operation is most efficient under definite con- 
trolled temperatures. Kiers can be operated at max- 
imum production without wasting peroxide. In addition, 
each bleach is uniform ... whites are brighter . .-. 
colors are matched quicker in the dye house and are 
.. .. oe ert. more uniform. 

a | a Pee ae Write for details on Foxboro Instrumentation for 
Ges ated | bleaching or any other textile process. The Foxboro 
Company, 18 Neponset Ave., Foxboro, Mass., U. S. A. 
Branches in principal cities of U. S. and Canada. 


a 


a “ 
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Re-order indicates Foxboro dependability. Kier Controller (left) has 
served 10 years. Second Foxboro unit (right) added 3 years ago. 


BOR 


REG. VU. S. PAT. OFF. 


nstrumentation 
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\ ITH time and shipping space both 
at a premium these crowded, fast-mov- 
ing days, shipments of all kinds must be 


stripped for action. Yet they must be 


adequately protected against today’s in- 
creased shipping hazards. 

For many products that means—re- 
design the shipping containers in tough, 
sturdy, light-weight, space-saving cor- 
rugated fibreboard. 

And that means—see Gaylord! 


Whatever your shipping problems, 
whatever types of shipping containers 
you are now using, Gaylord’s experi- 
enced shipping consultants and practical, 
creative designers are at your service. 

Why not call your nearest Gaylord 
office? Today? There is no shortage of 
corrugated fibreboard. You'll get action 
—NOW! 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco «+ Atlanta + New Orleans 
Jersey City + Seattle + Indianapolis + Houston - Los Angeles 
Oakland + Minneapolis « Dallas +« Jacksonville + Columbus 
Fort Worth + Detroit * Tampa «+ Cincinnati * Des Moines 
Oklahoma City * Portland « Greenville « San Antonio « Memphis 
Kansas City - Milwaukee + Bogalusa + Weslaco « Greensboro 


ALSO GAYLORD FOLDING CARTONS...GROCERY BAGS AND SACKS...KRAFT AND SPECIALTIES 
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Chases Trouble . . . Protects Quality 














Toughness and smoothness are the characteristics 
of Emmons “Certified’’ steel heddles that make 
them your best buy. 

The ‘‘warp pests” that interfere with production 
and quality — chafed spots, rust marks, cut yarn 
— keep out of sight when Emmons heddles “‘ police”’ 
your weaving. Moreover, high tensile strength and 
corrosion-resistant plating give you longer heddle 
life, fewer replacements. 

Careful plant inspection and periodic tests by an 
outside laboratory double-check these qualities. 
Write ‘“‘Emmons”’ on you next order for steel hed- 
dles and get the smooth strength that guards as well 
as guides your yarn. 


Be Certain — Buy Certified 








* * * 
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HERE’S HIGH-SPEED STAMINA FOR YOU 


Look for the black EMMONITE metal finish on the ends of Emmons 
Heddle Frames. This new Phytanium-blended protective penetrant 
smooths out inequalities in the grain of metal parts, fights rust and 
wear. EMMONITE, not a surface coating, will not break, peel or rub off. 

There’s long life too, and better weaving in the extra number of rolled 
rivets in Emmons Heddle Frames, which prevent buckling even at highest 
speeds, and in their hand-picked, knotless 
lumber, doubly shellacked. 











WORKS TO OLD AGE — 
BUT STILL RESILIENT 


There’s all the resilience of youth 
in Emmons reeds, without sacrificing 
the rigidity that makes for long life. 
Each dent — uniform to .001’’ and 
spaced to .01’’ — is resilient enough 
to let good knots, slubs and nits pass 
through; dents instantly spring back 
into position, without the spreading 
that causes reed marks in the cloth. 


“Does it deserve this seal?’ Care- 
ful inspection is required before it is 
placed on every shipment of Emmons 
products. 





Lawrence, Mass. and Charlotte, 
N.C. Products stocked in Charlotte 
and Lawrence. Reeds manufactured 
at both plants. Branch offices: 
Clifton Watson, Manager of South- 
ern Sales, George Field, Plant Mana- 
ger, Box 2036, Charlotte (Tel. 
Charlotte 3-7503) ... Arthur Harris, 
Box 1982, Atlanta (Tel. Main 2543) 
.. . Alvin Braley, Box 236, Itasca, 
Tex. (Tel. 170)... W.S. Taylor, 171 
Madison Ave., New York (Tel. 
Lexington 2-6060) ... Albert R. 
Breen, 80 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago (Tel. Harrison 7140). 

Argentina, Buenos Aires, Roberto 
Zander, 345 Juan Jaures; Brazil, 
Rio de Janeiro, A. Polak, Caixa 
Postal 362; Chile, W. L. Robinson, 
Casilla 1570, Valparaiso; Cuba, 
Havana, J. M. Perez-Pena, Box 1611; 
Mexico, Mexico City, D. F. Leo 
Lenk, Apartado 533; Colombia, 
Medellin, C. E. Halaby & Co., P. O. 
Box 139. 

See latest TEXTILE WORLD YEARBOOK 


for Details on all Emmons Products. 
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ANNOUNCING ALLIS-CHALMERS’ NEW 


/ 


artime Guide 


to V-belt Care! 


casein 
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FREE! Every engineer should have this important 
new handbook in his technical library. It applies to 
all makes of V-belts ...contains no advertising. Tear 
out the order form and send it in now! 


ORO RU ORE OBE WS 


It’s free to every engineer, execu- 
tive and maintenance man now 


ee ee Se 


concerned with raising V-belt per- 


formance to new wartime stand- 
ards of efficiency. Rubber V-belts 
are a precious national asset! And 
here’s the full, interesting story on 
how to make them work better, 
last longer than ever before. 


Send to Allis-Chalmers for this 
valuable new handbook today! 


[ PRINCIPLE OF THE v Bert pant 


Like Bending an Arm 


3 
—~— NG 


.. Bending a V-Belt 


Bulges its Muscle 


























FULLY ILLUSTRATED~—It’s packed with prac- 


tical data ...specially designed for training new men! 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Gentlemen: 
Yes, I would like to receive a free copy of “Plain 


Facts on Wartime Care of Rubber V-belts.” 


Name: 
Title: | 
Company: _ 
Street Address: 
eS Se 
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. mork. registered U.S. Patent Office. Texrope Super-7 
ee ee ee ee 
ja i] sign genius of two great componies — Allis-Choimers tnd 
h — afd are sold exclusively by Allis-Chaimers. 

in ol! sizes......'/2 h.p. to 2,000 h.p. 
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Taylor Coordinated Control System for — 
combination package and raw stock dye machines 


















@ The new Taylor Time-Schedule Con- 
troller with push-button control illus- 
trated (above) has been incorporated 
in control systems for piece-dyeing and 
yarn-dyeing machines, the latter with 
automatic flow reversal. 
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~~ @ Modern dye-house installation 

















peeryute of uniform quality 


and peace of mind is the rea- 
son for installing this outstanding 
Taylor Coordinated Control 
System. 

Temperature is controlled on a 
definite time basis by means of a 
Taylor Time-Schedule Controller. 
Flow of dye liquor is reversed at 
any desired interval by completely 
adjustable Taylor Flex-O-Timer 
Cycle Controller. 

Automatic-to-manual feature 
permits control of liquor flow direc- 
tion manually, as well as automati- 
cally, to interrupt when necessary 
the automatic flow reversal. 

Signal lights show direction of 


Serer 


with Venango Machines con- 
trolled by Taylor Instruments. 











ny 


tion. It helps match shades or re- 
peat colors with minimum number 
of additions. Savings in steam and 
dyestuffs are substantial. 
Illustration shows application of 
system to Venango Dye Machines, 
but is equally adaptable to other 
types of package dye machines. 
In these days of pegged prices, 
when mills must absorb any in- 
creases In manufacturing costs and 
labor, it is even more essential that 
you promote efficiency in process- 
ing. Call in a Taylor Engineer to 
get full information on this dye- 
house control. Taylor Instrument 
Companies, Rochester, N. Y., and 





liquor flow at all times. # 
Operator is notified by 

horn and signai light 
when samplings are to 


be made. mean ACCURACY FIRST 


Indicating, Recording, Controlling 





RESULTS—Such a con- 
trol system speeds up 
the entire dyeing opera- 


“Taylor [nstruments 


Toronto, Canada. 








TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE, HUMIDITY, 


FLOW AND LIQUID LEVEL 
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Care of eo oi \ 
Electric |= | 
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AN ATTACK IS THE 
BEST DEFENSE 


Taking the initiative against wear always 
has been sound maintenance practise. In 
wartime, it’s a vital practise! 

First, because wear now works faster. 
Second, because avoidable breakdowns can- 
not be afforded in the victory effort! 

Beating wear to the punch is the basic 
principle of a new Allis-Chalmers publica- 
tion: ““A Guide to Wartime Care of Elec- 
tric Motors.” You'll find it invaluable! 
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Wartime 


ee aati 

a Guide |=. Order This 
| ee Every engineer, production 
| aw, enortt | manager and maintenance 
man will want a copy of “A 
Guide to Wartime Care of 
Electric Motors” for his tech- 
nical library—and for imme- 


It outlines the “natural 
enemies” of an electric motor 
and the most effective meth- 
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CALL FOR 


Solut 





Free Book! 


ods of combatting them. To 
be of maximum use to you, it 
applies to all makes of stand- 
ard, general-purpose motors. 
It’s liberally illustrated — 
contains no advertising. 
Tear out the order form 
now and send in to Allis- 
Chalmers for your free copy 
of-this timely handbook. 
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ROUND THE WORLD 
EVERY 8 DAYS! 


That’s the rim-travel of a rotor in many 
electric motors now working all around 
the clock on Victory production ! 

Motors that worked 1800 hours in a 
peacetime year are now working a full 
8700 hours a year. Result: problems of 
maintenance are guadrupled. And more... 

For motors must receive fimer care than 
ever. Whose motors last longest may have 
a lot to do with who wins this war! 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO. 
Advertising Dept 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Gentlemen: 


Yes. [ would like to receive {ree 


‘A Guideto Wartime Care ot Electric M 
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WE WORK FOR 


VICTORY 


WE PLAN FOR 


PEACE 



























































PICKER REPAIR PARTS 
WHEN YOU NEED THEM 








WE reer keep on hand a very complete stock of 
all parts for Kitson pickers, and can usual- 
ly ship the same day an order is received. We 
also can furnish beaters, ball bearings, screens 
and many other parts for other makes of pickers. 


Under wartime conditions, it is of the utmost 
importance to keep machines running constant- 
ly and to be able to get prompt delivery on re- 
pair parts for keeping them running constantly. 


In an emergency, a telegram or a telephone 
call will have the necessary repair parts at your 
plant the following day. 


It is also a good idea to check your stock 
room and order picker parts‘on which the stock 
is low or is exhausted. 


We can completely rebuild your pickers 
exactly like new, and when pickers are practi- 
cally worn out and in need of more than ord1 
nary repair parts, they can be completely re- 
newed at far less than the cost of new machines 
with new frames. 


Greenwood, WerkS South Carolina 
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SOUTHERN BELTING COMPANY 
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BEARINGS 





WHILE YOU'RE 
QRRYING ABOUT 


PRODUCTION... 


R ME ipp! ”? 
chion.-- 
noe ow your ’ 
n “6 een help. 









LOOKS SIMPLE—but size and type of bearing, 
speed, heat, load, method of application, all affect 
the choice of a lubricant. ‘Correct Lubrication”’ is 
a science! It demands skilled experience counsel. 


Who's Looking Out 






















LUBRICATION PLANNING—After careful study of 
: your machines and their operating conditions, your 
Socony -Vacuum man will work out a guide of lubri- 
% cation recommendations with your own engineers. 
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IRREPLACEABLE—Precision-made gears, in fact all DEPENDABLE POWER—The hum of your power 
production equipment, should be viewed as irre- plant is the heartbeat of your production line. Die- 
placeable. This places an added burden on lubrica- sels, turbines, steam engines exist on ‘‘Correct Lu- 
tion... emphasizes need for only the best! brication”’ as prescribed by a lubrication engineer. 


n~ were 





achines! 


TO HELP MAINTAIN WARTIME : 
PRODUCTION CALL IN | 


SOCONY-VACUUM 








SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. « Standard Oil of 
‘ . N.Y. Div. ¢ White Star Div. « Lubrite Div. « Chicago Div 
LUBRICATION CONTROL—By means of this lubrica- | Wate Mestetine. « Wetiams Bite. « Sacihesnem Dbe. 


tion program...through the help of the Socony-Vac- (Baltimore) * Magnolia Petroleum Co. « General Petroleum 








uum man...you will be freerto drive for more produc- Corp. of Calif 


| tion. He will gladly help look out for your machines! 
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Airplane cloth 
Balloon cloth 
Balloon clo 
Broade oth 
| Bunting 


























Canvas, 

Canvas, 

Chambray —_ 

Cloth, cotton” Mara , 

Cloth Blanket, lb, eg 

Guile come ie Blanket, 33 

Cloth, jungle - Blanket, 
Damask, : 
Denim, TES B ¢: . : 
Dra a Covert, 12-aag ut first — they must be 
Drill, =, eS Elastique, 1 < 


processed by 


CARD CLOTHING 


Processed to get the best yarn with the least waste 








from your cards. * Tuffer Card Clothing maue by 
our patented Tufferizing process gives you this extra 
help to better yarn and greater production. * Every 
possible effort is being made to keep you supplied 
with vital cardroom products in time. * We at the 
home of “Tuffer” are operating at full capacity on 


Defense production to insure Victory. 


HOWARD BROS. mre. co. 






Sa riting, : 
Twill, B 









Twill, re b , ) WORCESTER, MASS. Card Clothing for Woolen, 
: Worsted, Cotton, Asbest 
Twill, 4 Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N. C. ond ti inal ae te ae 
Twill, ‘ : ; S apper 
Taal, 60 Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Pa., Dallas, Texas Clothing, Brush Clothing, 
+ Aik ae ot Canadian Agents: Colwool Accessories, Ltd., Toronto? Strickles, Emery Fillets. Top 
Iw ’ fs Flats Recovered and extra 
Twill, uf sets loaned at all plants. 


Lickerins and Garnet Cyl- 

















Twill, nil inders from 4 to 30 inche 
Bs: er Socks, cotton WITH 9 verre —— mn 
wi ewired at Southern Pilani 
Towels, B Socks, cotton ~ — ~ ep PRODUCT OK e Midgley Patented, and 


Socks, pt. we fons 





% Howards Special Hand 

we f 
os Socks, worste S T 7 y Py Ka Stripping Cards @ Inserted 
0 Socks, pt. woo; | Chek Se 5 See a ee ee ee ' Eye & Regular Wire Heddles 
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Ball bearings are factory- 
sealed, factory lubricated, com- 
pletely enclosed. They keep 
the grease in, lint and dirt out. 

There are no grease spots 
where lint can stick. No need 
for inspection or attention until 
after three years of service. 
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The Surface is 


Smooth and Round... 
So...lt Goes Right Out Again 


Westinghouse Lint-Free Motors Insure Cool, Continuous 
Operation —Keep Machines Running with Minimum Motor Care 


You can’t get away from lint in a tex- 
tile mill—but you can keep it under 
control—minimize its damage. That’s 
exactly what the Westinghouse Lint- 
Free Motor does. 

The motor stays “lint-free,” because 
lint passes in, through, and right out of 
the motor. Large, unobstructed air pas- 
sages, high-gloss enamel surfaces, expel 
lint before it can catch hold—the 
motors clean themselves, 

One-piece skeleton frame aids 


ventilation and inspection. Note the 
large air passages which direct the 
air flow around the stator windings— 
and out again. Clean, cool, continuous 
motor operation is assured. Get full 
details on how Westinghouse Luint- 
Free Motors can eliminate handicaps 
and hazards of lint in your mill. See 
your Westinghouse representative or 
write Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 


Department 7-N. 
j-21215 


Westinghouse 








LINT-FREE MOTORS 
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| Thisisa 
| HIGH SPEED 











Modern warfare moves at a speed that was scarcely dreamed of just a decade 
ago. To match the speed of our enemies -- and beat them at their own 3 
game -- requires maximum ingenuity on all fronts, military and industrial. 
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TEXTILES 
Are Speeded Up 


FOR VICTORY 


Textiles are playing a part in the war that can't be overempha- 
sized. Output must be kept at peak figures to meet the demands 
of our armed forces and our civilian population. That means 
machinery must be operated at peak efficiency. Spinning and 
twisting frames—whether old or new—cannot attain that effi- 
ciency without good ring travelers. 


Universal Standard Ring Travelers are precision-made from the 
finest steel alloys. They're uniform in weight and shape, so correct 
yarn tension will be maintained and the entire yarn output will be 
smooth and strong. U. S. Travelers are durable, and actually cost 
less because they last longer, wear better, assure smoother pro- 
duction. Now while your frames are running full-speed, specify 
U. S. Ring Travelers—for maximum efficiency at "the focal point 
of good yarns." 









The Bowen Patented Bevel Edge enables U. S. 
Ring Travelers to produce ideally smooth, even 
yarn. There are no split ends in throwing—no 
angular edges to flatten the end—no fly waste in 
spinning and twisting. Made and stocked in al 
sizes and weights, for all yarn counts. 







Mau actureg tip: 
RING TRAVELER 






‘ Pitioree U. S. Travelers will reach you in sealed metal 
Sea containers, which keep them in perfect condi- 
is. tion, prevent tampering or loss in count. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. |. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Pres. and Treas. 





Southern Representatives 
William P. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C. Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 456, Belmont, N. C 
William H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C. Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Georgia 
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it the only ALCHLOR PROCESSED 





Why this fact is important to you: 


Now that your frames must run continu- 
ously for longer periods of time in order to 
meet production demands, more than ever you 
need the highest quality spindle lubricating oi] 
you can obtain—an oil which provides an extra 
margin of protection to this vital equipment. 

And that oil is Gulfgem, for Gulfgem Oi] 
alone is refined by Gulf’s own Alchlor Process, 
the most effective method yet known for 


removing unstable hydrocarbons and gum- 


Oltl 1S AMMUNITION 
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GULF OIL CORPORATION 


GULF BUILDING, 
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forming constituents from oils. Thus Gulfgem 
Oil provides a tough and stable film which 
insures Minimum wear, minimum ends down, 
minimum power consumption and maximum 
intervals between spindle base cleaning peri- 
ods. Gulfgem Oil is the world’s finest oi] for 
spindle lubrication! 

We suggest that you talk with the Gulf eng1- 
neer in your vicinity about this remarkable 
spindle lubricating oil at your first oppor- 
tunity. He will be pleased to give you complete 


details—without obligation. 
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GULF REFINING COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 













ONAL DQOWER-RECOVERY PLAN 
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L. H. GILMER COMPANY, Tacony, Phila., Pa. 





Gentlemen: 
Please send me a copy of the National Power-Recovery Plan, 
without cost or obligation. 


Nome 





Firm_ 


Address 
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PRODUCTION 


Dovustev! 


...FAFNIR Ball Bearings 
supply essential friction-freedom in 
extra capacity SARGENT BACK 
WASHERS AND DRYERS! 


Metnir Ball Bearings — liberally used — figure 
prominently among the many features of the rede- 
signed Sargent Back Washers and Dryers which 
permit doubling the number of ends ordinarily 
run through the machine, You’ll find them at 
almost every point of motion — in the washing and 
drying chamber on conveyor shafts — on the feed 
and press roll shafts — and wherever freedom from 
drag and friction is required for efficient, steady 
machine output. 

The wide variety of Fafnir Ball Bearings — espe- 
cially adaptable to all types of textile machinery 
— made it possible for the designers of the Sargent 
Back Washers and Dryers to meet every require- 
ment of good engineering that will result in user 
satisfaction. Sargent has an 85-year old reputa- 


tion for building outstanding textile machinery. 
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With machinery makers, mill operating and 


maintenance men, you’ll find that Fafnirs are 
selected time and time again for greater economy 
and efficiency in both new machines and change- 
overs. Fafnirs Balanced Design — larger balls and 
deeper races — mean greater load capacity and 
longer bearing life. For almost every turning point 
on every piece of textile machinery, there is a 
Fafnir Ball Bearing Unit that will save power and 
cut maintenance time and costs. The Fafnir Bear- 
ing Company, New Britain, Conn. Branch Offices: 
Atlanta, Birmingham, Boston, Charlotte, Pallas. 














FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 














The lightning juggernauts of modern war 
blast through all obstacles....These are 
tradition-shattering and precedent-making 
times. This is a dynamic war of actionized 


ideas; there is no place for casual theories. 


Hundreds of tons of General’s dyestuffs are being shot to strategic spots... making deadlines 


on the dot! General is at your command and stands ready to execute your orders! 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION -NEW YORK CITY 
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Your Business Needs these Hospital, Operation & Death Benefits 





> 





“Wave goodbye to Dr. Jones, Dear’’ 
























SEE CARD — 
=» 
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YOUR EMPLOYEES WILL ADOPT 
PROTECTIVE PLAN QUICKLY IF 
GIVE THEM THE OPPORTUNITY. 
PROTECTIVE PLAN HAS BEEN IN 


MORE THAN EVER NOW! 


THE 
you 
THE 
SUC 


CESSFUL OPERATION FOR YEARS IN 


HUNDREDS OF SOUTHERN PLANTS 


AND 


FACTORIES. WRITE FOR DETAILED 


DOCTORS & NURSES ESSE 
GOING TO THE ARMY 


By the end of this year, 35,000 nurses and 40,000 physicians and dentists will be 
away at war. In all probability, many thousands more of them will go to the army next 
year. This increasing shortage of medical service may mean increasing shortage of 
man-power in your mill or factory. Not only may employees’ personal illness increase 
and become chronic, but men may have to lay off from work in order to nurse an ill 
wife or child. 


You can help prevent this with the Protective Plan. At no expense whatever to 
the employer, the Protective Plan will furnish hospitalization for employees and their 
family. Such provision is valuable at all times but especially in this emergency when 
lack of proper medical attention may result in an epidemic which 
would prove costly to you and the War effort. 

Some employees may now be chronic time-losers because of 
some condition which could quickly and permanently be cor- 
rected by surgery which it is now available; and thereafter they 
would become steady and more efficient workers for you. 


PROTECTIVE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 








President 





























TI BIRMINGHAM 
ALABAMA 
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GERMICIDES 


TESTED PROTECTION 
FOR TEXTILE 
CABLE COATINGS! 


AND FUNGICIDES 
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ELECTRICAL CABLE BRAID, requiring oil-soluble preserva- 
tives, is being given long-life protection against 
mildew and mold growth with DOoWICcIDE*. This power- 
ful industrial germicide and fungicide—a phenol 
derivative, manufactured by The Dow Chemical Com- 
pany, provides an economical and effective way of 
making this vital equipment last longer and give 
better service. 


The same effective protection, against mildew and 
mold growth, that DOWICIDE gives to cable braids can 
be applied to a wide variety of fabrics. When Dowl- 


<> 


MOLD RESISTANT 






CIDE is used in the water-proofing compounds for 
application to cellulosic fibers it provides the best 
protective measure known. Thus effective mildew 
and rot-proofing of canvas and other cellulosic prod- 
ucts becomes a simple as well as an economical! 
procedure. 


Special literature on this subject of protection tor 
textiles is available. Let us send you the complete 
story about DOWICIDE—the Dow product that gives 


longer life to fabrics. Trade Mark Res. U.S. Ps 





THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York St. Louis Chicago 
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Los Angeles Seattle Houston 
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As devastating as war itself—the dust laden cone of a 
raging tornado leaves nothing standing in its path of 
destruction. 


Far less dramatic, but none the less destructive— 
industrial dust is the air-borne menace that strikes at 
industry to break down machinery—spoil materials In 
process and cripple the efficiency of trained workers. 
Like a tornado, dust attacks without warning! But, 
fortunately it need not catch any plant unprepared— 
for scientific research has made the control of atmos- 
pheric and process dusts a practical science. 


cam come fo Industry, too! 





In the forefront of this battle against sabotage by 
dust are the engineering and research departments of 
the American Air Filter Company, which have devel- 
oped dust control units especially suited to textile mill 
needs. Outstanding among these is the Electro- 
Matic air filter which collects the finest air-borne 
particles electrically and cleans itself as its cleans 
the air. 


Write for “AAF In Industry”, a new booklet which 
describes the complete line of American Air Filter 
equipment. There’s no obligation, of course. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC., 27S CENTRAL AVENUE, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


in Canada, Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


ao 
Zz, sil 
BAIR FILTERS 


SELF-CLEANING AIR FILTER 


AIRMAT DRY FILTER AIRMAT DUST ARRESTER 


ninneanen ll eeeeeee 
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ELECTRIC PRECIPITATOR ROTO-CLOWE PRECIPITATOR 
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iss'*” CONCAVE SIDE X 


How the 
Saves Belts-Saves Rubber-Saves Power! 





What Happens 
When a 


Bend any V-belt and you can feel it change shape! The top is under tension and 
V-Belt Bends 


grows narrower. The bottom is under pressure—therefore it widens. These two con- 
flicting stresses force a straight-sided V-belt to bulge in the sheave groove. (See figure 1 


on the right.) This bulging causes uneven wear on the sides of the belt—shorter life! 


Now look at figure 2. There you see what happens if the V-belt is built with the 
patented Concave side. The stresses of bending merely straighten the Concave side— 
making it exactly fit the sheave groove. This means uniform wear and, therefore, longer 
life—a saving in belts, a saving in the Nation’s rubber supply. Again, the full side of 
the belt uniformly grips the pulley—carries heavier loads without slipping—another sav- 


ing of belts and a saving in power too! 





Only belts built by Gates are built with the Concave side, a Gates patent. 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


GATES “’'.c: DRIVE 


ne 





; 





Chicago, Ill. Dallas, Tex. New York City __ Birmingham, Ala. Los Angeles, Cal. 
549 West Washington 2213 Griffin Street 218-219 Fourth Avenue 405 Liberty National Life Blda 2240 East Washinaton Blvd, 
Charlotte, N. Carolina Greenville, S. Carolina Atlanta, Georgia 
507 Builders’ Bldg 201 Woodside Bldg Annex 738 C. & S. Natl. Bk. Bid 
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Perhaps they only need a 


Keep an eagle eye on mill equipment that’s 
being driven hard for war production. Alcoa 
engineers will gladly help you decide how to get 
maximum life from Aluminum Alloy equipment 
that can’t be replaced because of priorities 
elsewhere. 

Some of your Aluminum parts may have become 
scuffed or scratched in service; separator blades, 
bobbins, pirns, spools, stocking forms, drying rods 
and tubes. Polishing is probably all they need to 


make them good as new. It may be wise, however, 


to take a few at a time out of service to be given 
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Worn parts can often 
be built up and sal- 
_ yaged by metallizing. - 


an Alumilite finish (process patented). This gives 
them a smooth, hard surface that is highly resistant 
to wear and corrosive attack. 

Many knitting machine and loom parts, which 
would be replaced in normal times because of 
wear, can be rebushed or brought up to size by 
metallizing. Painting or cleaning and repainting 
hoods, ducts and housings will prolong their life. 
Whatever your problem, remember that Alcoa 
engineers are here to help you solve them. 

ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1939 Gulf 


Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


LUMINUM 
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AUTOMATIC TRAVELING SPINDLE WINDING 


KNITTING CONES DYE TUBES 
WARPING CONES TWISTING TUBES 
LABOR IS USUALLY REDUCED 65™% 


LARGE SAVINGS ALSO MADE IN HANDLING TO AND 
FROM WINDERS 


BIG SIX POUND CHEESES IN TWISTER CREELS MAKE A 
FURTHER SAVING IN CREELING 


AUTOMATIC WINDING IS NO LONGER A NOVELTY. IT IS 
STANDARD IN ALL PROGRESSIVE MILLS 


LABOR FREED IN THE WINDING AND WARPING DEPARTMENT 
IS AVAILABLE FOR INCREASED PRODUCTION 
THROUGHOUT THE MILL 


THIS EQUIPMENT {8S MADE ONLY BY 


ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


WILTON, N. H. 
Southern Kepresentative. L. 8. Ligon. Greenville, 8. C. 
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L. Kk. Dommerich 
& Company 





Executive and General Offices 
271 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone: AShland 4-8650 





FACTORS 


For Manufacturers and Merchants 


Inquiries as to our services solicited 


ESTABLISHED 1840 
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The 
Right Start 





A PRODUCT FOR EACH STEP 
IN RAYON MANUFACTURE 


a RAMOL W-1345—To prevent milky 
yarn in bright lustre viscose rayon. 
e 
LUMPOMIN Q—A quartenary ammo- 


nium compound for emulsification 








be ee 


ee of mineral oil. 


s RAMOL W-1293—An emulsifier added 
in shredders. 


- RAMOL W-945 C— Non-oxidizing oil 
. at 150°C; no development of acid- 
ity at 150°C. 
e 


RAMOL W-1407 DR—A knitting finish 
oil to be used as is or in emulsion. 


RAMOL W-1395 DP—A base oi! for 


mineral emulsions. 


* @ Steadfast cooperation between our research staff and our 

RAMOL W-530—A preduct for rayon C — | | ’ r 
tc git in yo ep tustomer Sales Service has enabled us to keep pace with the 
atin substitute, for weaving or war demands of rayon producers and rayon users. 
throwing. . ‘ 

" W k : 

2 aaa e invite you to make use of our trained technical experts 

£ MONOPOLE OIL DP— Used for skein ¢ P c | 

: finishing. , to assist in solving any problems associated with rayon. 

: AIR CONDITIONING ASSISTANT —Anion . ‘ 
active. eliminates dust and soot by 3 
precipitation. 


Special information on request. 





ICQUES WOLF & co 


AL PASSAIC, N. J. 


WAREHOUSES: Providence, R. !., Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, N. Y., 
_ Chicago, lil., Greenville, S$. C., Chattanooga, Tenn., Knoxville, 
1 Tenn., Charlotte, N.C., Milwaukee, Wisc., Columbus, Ga. 
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"THESE SCALES 
HELP UPSET 
THE AXIS TIMETABLE! 
































HE speed and accuracy of modern only save precious minutes now bul 
Fairbanks Scales, and their many also serve you best in years to come. 
ingenious applications, are helping Fairbanks scale engineers are ready 
rush war matériel production. to help you plan for today with an 
Use your priority to get Fairbanks eye for tomorrow. Fairbanks, Morse & 
weighing equipment that will not Co., 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 








FAIRBANKS-MORSE @ 332 
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As rayon plays a greater and greater part in 


clothing Civilian America, beauty and serviceability go 


hand in hand...beauty of fabric and garment to inspire 


morale...serviceability to insure long wear so necessary to war-time conser- 
vation. Tubize serves you who make and sell and those who wear serviceable, stylish, 
economical rayon...serves by upholding a l::own standard of quality—the Tubize label—and by 
educating the consumer in the care of fine fabrics made of Tubize Rayon. 


TUBIZE CHATILLON CORPORATION * 2 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Acetate and Viscose Rayon Yarns and Fabrics 























The Tubize Certified Quality Label on your merchandise adds more than an extra sales 
stimulus...it adds an assurance to both merchant and consumer that the fabric is ser- 
viceable; that it has been tested and is certified for color, wear and cleanability...and 


this assurance has been constantly advertised both to consumer and the trade for years. 
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Pat's 
Pending 


Apply this safeguard in your mill without delay. Wherever a 
set screw is subject to vibration, use an ““Unbrako”’ Self-Locking 


Hollow Set Screw with the Knurled Point. Tightened in the usual 








way, the knurled point ‘‘digs in’’ and holds. Yet it can be backed ~ 


SELF-LOCKING 


HOLLOW SET SCREWS to 1%” diameter. Deliveries are better than average. Write for 


out with a wrench and used again and again. Sizes from No. 4 


WITH THE Catalog giving complete information. 


KNURLED POINTS The KNURLING of Socket Screws originated with “UNBRAKO” 





years ago. 
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For warp sizing cotton yarns for Army poglins, 


herringbones and shirtings, and especially for warp \ 
sizing spun rayon. \ 
\ 
xy ’ 4) 1) i f 7, ‘\ 
Shotn-<Hl Gev Cum ee * 
‘ 
# Assures high weaving efficiency in lower humidities. ‘\ 
he Made of domestic materials . . . not affected by scarcity 


of ingredients. 


a Cooks quickly . . . important in plants on full time war 
work where every minute counts. 


Stein-Hall ACE GUM offers you these advantages . . . plus economy. 
Ask for a trial lot. 


Ace Gum is only one of our line of high quality special textile 
sizing, finishing and printing starches and gums. Our research 
and field technical staffs are ready to help you solve your 
problems . . . for the duration and afterwards. 


STEIN, HALL MFG., CO.~ STEIN, HALL & CO,, INC. STEIN, HALL, LTD. 


2841 South Ashtand Ave., Chicago 285 Madison Ave., New York City 250 Van Horne St, Toronto, Can. 
1011 Johnston Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


LABORATORIES AT: NEW YORK + CHICAGO + CHARLOTTE + PROVIDENCE + LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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New Seventy-Seventh Year 
Edition is Ready! 


The Only Complete Textile Register 
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For Selling---for buying---for reference for 
mail campaigns, in these active textile days—you 
need this latest revision of the entire trade. Heavy 
orders have almost exhausted our increased edition. 
Order today! 


The 77th Year Blue Book Edition is new trom 
cover to cover—new with over eight thousand re- 
vised mill reports—new information on some twenty- 
four thousand dealers and firms in allied lines—new 
in up-to-date information on markets you can sell 
with profit—new in giving thousands of sources 
where you can buy with savings. 





ALL COTTON FIRMS, SPINNERS AND MILLS 
Cotton firms 


Carefully revised reports give firm names and style— 
broker, merchant, buyer, shipper, export or domestic—capi- 
tal, partners or officers, kinds and number of bales of cotton 
handled, main and branch offices. Covers U. S. A., Canada 
and foreign countries and is nearly all personally checked for 
accuracy. 


Every Spinner 

In the United States and Canada is reported—date estab- 
lished, capital, officials’ names, machinery operated, hands 
employed, kind and number of yarns made, cotton buyers’ 
names. 


All mills using Cotton (U. S. A. and Canada) 


Many weavers, knitters and other mills spin their own yarns 
and buy large quantities of cotton. These are carefully re- 
ported with number of spindles operated. From the style of 
cloth made, it's easy to know the kind of cotton to offer. 








Deluxe office edition . .. . $8.25 
Handy size {not shown}.. $5.75 
Salesmen’s edition........ $4.50 


The large edition in your office—the 
salesmen's size for your men on the 
road, will easily return their small 
cost! 


Thumb indexes for instant reference 
to any section. Gold and Sturdite 
bindings. Entirely reset in new easy- 
to-read type! 


DAVISON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Executive, Production and Sales Offices at 


RIDGEWOOD, 


NEW JERSEY, U.S. A 








PECCRCCCERCAOLLCOTEALCCedataaaele 
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Staley manufactures a 


complete | 





led 


f unmodi 





and modified corn starches 
For any textile requirement 
..-the ANSWER IS STALEY’S 
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STALEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Send your contribution to your loca’ USO Committee or to National Headquarters, 
USO, Empire State Building, New York, N. Y. 









Even an old Rainbow Divisioner like 
you would pop your eyes at the army 
we re putting together this time. 
Let me tell you, they’re doing 
everything to make up just about 
the best bunch of fighting galoots 
you ever saw. 


And that goes for what they do for 
us off duty, too! Take this new club- 
house we got just outside of camp. 
It’s got radios, dance floors, nice 
soft chairs and everything. And, 
Pop, you can get something to eat 
that won’t cost you a month's pay! 


Now, the army isn’t running this. 
The USO is. And most of the other 
camps got USO clubs too, because 
you and a lot of other folks dug 
down and gave the money to the USO 
last year. 


But, Pop, you know what’s happened 
Since then. Guys’ve been streaming 
into uniform. Last year there was 
less than 2 million of us. This 
year there'll be 4 million. And the 
USO needs a lot more dough to serve 
that many men——around 32,000,000 
bucks I hear. 


Now, Pop, I know you upped with what 
you could last time. But it would 
sure be swell if you could dig into 
the old sock again. Maybe you could 
get some of the other folks in the 
neighborhood steamed up, too. 


It will mean an awful lot to the 
fellows in camp all over the coun— 
try. Sort of show ’em the home— 
folks are backing them up. And, 
Pop, an old soldier like you knows 
that’s a mighty nice feeling fora 
fellow to have. See what you can 


do, huh, Pop? MM 
Ba 
















GIVE 10 THE 


U5 0 
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YOUR PROCESSES 


PURITY TO PROTECT 











UNIFORMITY 


TO SPEED PRODUCTION 
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SPECIAL TANK CARS 
FOR EFFICIENT HANDLIN (2 
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CAUSTIC SODA 


made by Penn Salt 





Penn Salt Caustic Soda will meet your most 
exacting requirements for quality and uniform- 
ity. A double purification process makes it low 
in salt content, low in carbonates, and extremely 


low in iron. 


The Penn Salt tank cars for liquid Caustic 


Soda cut handling costs by making unloading 
easier, safer and more complete. Each is equipped 
with a protective lining, special draining plates 


A dome 


safety platform and guard railing protect 


and simple, easily accessible fittings. 


vour workmen. 


This clean Penn Salt caustic can be supplied 
as 50% and 72-73% solutions in 8000-gallon 
tank cars; as a solid in 750 Ib. drums: or in 
flake form in 400 and 100 Ib. drums. Our tech- 


nical staff is at your service to help 





with problems of handling. 


Write for complete information. 





PENNSYLVANIA SALT 


MANU/FA/CE TURING COJKMPANY 


1000 WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New York « Chicago « St. Louis ¢ Pittsburgh « Wyandotte « Tacoma 
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CYCLONIC CLEANING RRA 





PERMITS OPERATORS TO 
HANDLE 20% TO 50% MORE 
LONG DRAFT SPINDLES 


a nan 
oes oats 








UTOMATIC removal of lint by Ameri- 


can MonoRail Cleaners offers many 





advantages when used with long 
draft spinning and high speed winding, 





twisting, spooling and warping machines. 


Overhead cleaners cut down the amount 
of manual cleaning. They reduce hand 
cleaning of roving creels, wiping out of 
backs and running out of thread guides) #§ ij" 
They prevent accumulation on the ring 7 
rails or parts above them, thus reducing 
machine stoppage and enabling the spin- 
ners to tend more sides. Depending 
entirely upon conditions prevailing inthe 7mm 
mill, hand cleaning is reduced to permit 
spinners to handle from 20% to 50% 


more long draft spindles. 


With Cyclonic Cleaning you get better i te : 
running work, fewer gouts and bunches, a) 9 ey WH Fr ran Pa, 
less ends down, lower cleaning costs, no Vi WY =e 
lost production and fewer machine 
stoppages. 


Competent engineers will show you how 
these results can be attained in your mill. 
A definite proposal will be offered without 


obligation. 









THE AMERICAN MONORAIL CO. 


13106 Athens Avenue Cleveland, Ohio Automatic cleaning for spinning, winding, 
* twisting and warping machinery. 
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Editorial— 


If We Fight with All Our Might 5o 


General and Technical— 


Training Mill Workers, by Allen Jones 1 
Industrial Relations versus “‘Welfare Work’, 

by W. M. MeLaurine —___~_~- : OH 
Responsibilities in Purchasing, by Herman Cone —_-~ | Ho 
Gearmotors and Motor Enclosures for Textile Machine 

Drives (Part 2), by J. Z. Linsenmeyer OS 


Modern Rayon Finishing (Artiele 5), 


by Kenneth H. Barnard and Arthur R. Wachter aiilae” a 
Callaway and Brighton Employees Served by 

New Bus Lines to and from Work a ae . é4 
Looking After the Stragglers —__. cela ial mascots GO 
What Lies Ahead in Textile Machinery Developments * 7s 
Farmers to be Paid for Using Cotton Bagging_. _ SH 
Current Textile Topics— 
Talk of the Month —~ a $2 
New England Mill Situation ~~ baeecnantysatmcins aaa 
“The Situation” as Seen Across an Executive’s Desk smuieiipae ae 
What the Textile Mills are Doing —~___- a 
Timely News Items with a Textile Slant . 90 
New Publications of Textile Interest ee a -— 90 
Comment on the Cotton Market ~~ ey 
New Equipment and Materials ree Te a Re ea ) Po 
A Review of the Cotton Waste Market ~~~. es 4 
Personal Notes about Men You Know 4 — 
Shorts and Remnants  _. : a 
An Old-Timer Says piaigenabiatined — 101 
How Other Men Manage— 
Controlling Sizings ~~. ~-~~- 1 
Jumping Front Rolls on Drawing Frames _ 10s 
Timing the Harness —__~~~_.- “ _.1140 
Knitting Section— 
Automatic Gravity Conveyor at Hanes Hosiery 

Mills Co., by C. L. Peterson 11% 
Chemistry s Contributions to the Uniforms ot War 122 
Besctes Tete (NG 32) «1c. ons 20 
The Links-and-Links Machine (Article 19) 126 
‘Specialist’ Fixers on Full-Fashioned ? 128 
Methods of Paying — ~~~ es . at 2 ee 132 
Trends and Highlights of the Knit Goods Markets 134 
Forecast ~~ vlad me - ia 136 
Trends—Yarn Markets 142 


Copyright, 1942, by W. R. C. Smith Publishing Company 
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-- ANEW 
Synthetic 
Detergent 


A highly efficient product for use as a general scouring 
and boil-off agent in textile wet processing. * Hereisa 
new detergent that is active in hard or soft water. It may 
be used alone in the boil-off bath or as an addition to 
present soap scouring formulae with improved results. 












@ LANITOL C W increases the detergent action of soap...and 
permits rapid and complete rinsing of stock, yarn or cloth. 


@ LANITOL C W is excellent for boiling off or scouring 
rayon hose prior to dyeing and finishing...including 
full-fashioned hosiery that is highly contaminated 


with knitting oil. 


@ LANITOL C W is highly valuable for washing 
off tops and yarn to remove oil and grease. 


@ LANITOL C W...when added to the final rinse 
water after scouring woolens...effectively re- Arka ekie KR Co., Inc. 


moves all residual soap...leaves the cloth with 
pepagtiies oe canna — NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
pleasing hand free from objectionable odors. —_—s a ae: 8 





WRITE FOR WORKING SAMPLE OR DEMONSTRATION 
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, The World's 
J Best Dressed Man— 


Better than any other Civilian group, 





the Textile Industries well know how 
staggering, complex and efficient has 
been the job of making America’s 
fighting men—the best dressed in the 
world. And to help make them so, the 
Textile Industries have assumed re- 
sponsibility for producing, with 
amazing speed, the vast quantities of 
incredibly varied fabrics and uniform 
cloths required by our Armed Forces 
of land, sea and air. 

This determination to ‘“‘deliver the 
goods” in the typical American way 
has been an inspiration to all those 
who have cooperated with the Textile 
Industries in serving this great war 
production effort. As makers of Tex- 


Se I 


tile Products for spinning and weaving 
operations, Dayton is proud to be 
numbered among them. 





In addition to serving the Tex- 
tile Industries, Dayton’s facilities 
and production experience are 
today being dedicated to the manu- 
facture of special parts for Army 
and Navy Combat Equipment. 











Wearing the Tropical 
Field Uniform, This 
Soldier Waits Inspec- 
tion of the New Battle 
Uniforms. 










THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
HOME PLANT, TEXTILE PRODUCTS DIVISION 
WAYNESVILLE, NORTH CAROLIN 4 


The Originators and Pioneers of 
Dayco Tempered Roll Coverings 


MAIN SALES OFFICE 


Woodside Building ... Greenville. S. ¢ 





EXPORT DIVISION 
DAYTON RUBBER EXPORT CORPORATION 
38 Pear! Street New York, WN. Y. we We Me 


Photo by U. S. Army Signal Corps 








Dayco 


Copyright 1942, The Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Com, . 
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‘ The 
CIBA Laboratory 
»  €xists to Serve You! 
Ciba Chemists, Colorists and Service 
% Technicians are ready to cooperate with * 
d, you te solve your problems. 
,0rate 
* * * s * * * * 
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Japan 
One of the 
coach is the fear of over-confidence and an 


nightmares of a football 
attitude of underestimating the 
that teams so easily develop. Not a sea- 
son passes without its upsets with the 
favorite taking the other team too lightly. 
Generally speaking, we in America take a 
glance at the island territory of Japan, and 
wonder at the folly of a little fellow like 
that not only taking us on, but doing the 
attacking. This feeling is helped along by 
the small physical size of concept of the 
individual Japanese. 

It might help our understanding of our 
opponents if we understand that, with their 
puppet state of Manchuoko, they outnum- 
ber us (1930 populations: Japan and Man- 
chuoko, 132,521,834; U. S., 125,673,634). 
Also if you will think back not so many 
years ago, when disarming was the objec- 


opponents 


tive, this island kingdom withdrew from 
the discussions and upset the 5:5:3 Naval 
allotments of U. 8S., Great Britain and them- 
selves because they were not content with 
the 3 end of the picture and desired to 
maintain a Navy at least equal to our own 
Even ten years ago this little competitor 
had a standing army of over 2,000,000 as 
compared to our 400,000 or so. These fig- 
ures are approximate because 1932 figures 
do not mean anything today, but up until 
we started in earnest on plane production, 
they held superiority over us in that di- 
vision as well. Also they are fighting on 
their home grounds or at least much near- 
er than we. Don't underrate Hirohito’s 
boys or figure on them as playing second 
fiddle to Adolf and his war machine. The 
war in the Pacific is a man-size affair, and 
only a good first team with some ball- 
toting can win it. 





Fibers and Fiber Blending 

“Just read the series of articles in the 
current [July] issue and want to congratu- 
late you. . They accomplish a real pur- 
pose in bringing the practical and research 
points of view in the textile industry to- 
gether.”’ 

MILTON 

National Bureau of Standards 
Washington, D. C. 


HARRIS 





“I think you have done an excellent job 
in getting these men who really are experts 
in the field to give you such an excellent 
series of articles. We always read the 
latest COTTON with interest. ...” 

D. H. POWERS 
Rohm & Haas Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





‘* > . you have certainly done a good 
a sae 

RICHARD E. SUMNER 
Caleo Chemical Div. 
American Cyanamid Co. 


Bound Brook, N. J. 





“  . . We are naturally going to save 
these articles for our Technical Files.” 
GEORGE H. JOHNSON 
General Manager, 
American Institute of Laundering, 
Joliet, Il. 


. I thought this article (‘A Review 
ef Chemicals in the Textile Industry’) was 
very good indeed. ... ” 

WM. J. KELLY, JR. 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 





“  .. We have read with interest the 
articles on (fiber-blending and consider 
them a very fair presentation of a subject 
that requires a tremendous amount of study 
and presents a constantly changing pic- 
ture.”’ 

WILLYS H. TAYLOR 
President, 
Newnan Cotton Mills, 
Newnan, Georgia 


“TIT want to congratulate you on a fine 
job in developing the subject of fibers.” 
CARL Z. DRAVES 
General Dyestuff Corp., 


New York, N. Y. 


“T think the series of articles on 
Fibers and Fiber-Blending’ is very well 
done. We are going to have to go 
much further ... the articles should draw 
attention to what will have to be done.’ 

DR. R. E. ROSE 
E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co., Ince. 
Wilmington, Del. 


‘Textile 


“ . . . telling you how much I liked 
it and what a valuable contribution you 
have made with your section on special 


fibers and fiber-blending. ... ” 
F. S. BLANCHARD 
President, 
Textile Research Institute, 
New York, N. Y. 

(“Textile Fibers and Fiber-Blending”’ as 
presented in the July issue received many 
favorable comments. AS a basic approach 
to an ever-changing subject that has oc- 
cupied volumes, it is an issue that should 
be kept and used to stimulate further study. 
Additional copies upon request as long as 
our supply lasts. If you missed this one, 
let us know.) 


4 
“Handling of Grievances” 

“Please ship 200 reprints of the 
splendid article entitled ‘The Handling of 
Grievances’ by W. M. McLaurine.... ” 

_ _ 2e RNER 
Asst. Gen. Megr., 
Dunean Mills, 
Greenville, S. C. 
* 


Selling Agent and Loom Motors 
“* ... 1 would like very much to have 

these two articles [Requirements of a 

Loom Motor’’] and a copy of the third one 

which appeared in the June issue. . ” 

JOHN J. McCARTHY 
J. P. Stevens & Co., 
New York, N. Y. 
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Rayon Finishing 


“We followed with interest your articles 
regarding Modern Rayon Finishing Ac- 
cordingly, we were so very much surprised 
to miss this discussion i you! luly 
issue. ) 

STUART BONE 
Arthur Bone, Ine 
Los Angeles, Calif 

(July was so filled with Fibers nd 
Fiber-Blending that we had to postpone 
until August the next nsertion of this 
interesting series which s now going 
Strong again.) 


Costing, Accounting, Ete. 


“TIT have just read your very interesting 
April number. Could you recommend 
to me a very good and Emap ian ve book 


about 


accounting, ete 


ARTHUR 


costing, 
ORZEL 
Inca Cotton Mill Co 

Lima, Peru, S. A. 


a 
After-the-War Advertising 


“It’s hard to plan for peace in time of 
war—but its good business Thus ran 
the heading in the August advertisement 
for Scott & Williams, Inc., manu 
of seamless knittng machines Adver 
who are 


facturer 
risers 
earth 


after-the-war problems. will 


interested in a real down-to 
approach to 
find this ad in our August issue of inter 
est. We tunderstand there are more to 
This copy appeal to an in- 


come. should 


dustry sorely beset by problems of fibers 
and with plenty of need for looking ahead 

Orchids to Seott & Willams, Ine nd to 
Hazard Advertising Corp who epared 


this advertising. 








~~ 





Sa we = 





If you have an idea that the collecting a 
starch salesman does is limited to lint, dirty 
stories and all the money in the textile 
business, take a glance at the picture of 
Luther Knowles, of Clinton Co., which re 
cently appeared in the ‘‘Charlotte Observer’’. 
In addition to being one of the best known 
and liked purveyors of textile starches, Lu- 
ther makes a hobby of collecting ash trays, 
not of the hotel lebby variety, and definite- 
ly not for ashes, as he has 200 china trays 
with china pipes attached (exeept for one 
with a china cigar). Maybe the jugs are 
just for variety. 
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Rush Government Orders 
Won't Permit Delays 





These rush orders from the Army and Navy—for duck and 
khaki, toweling and sheeting, and dozens of other fabrics needed 
to outfit our rapidly expanding armed forces—won’t wait for 


delays. 


Cotton mills with urgent war contracts in production have to 
make every machine count. There’s no time for shut-downs caused 


by power plant failure. 


In wartime especially, superintendents and operating managers 
4 ¥, Sup r s S 
appreciate the dependability of their central station power service. 


They count on the continuity of their central station power, on 
its flexibility, on its adaptability to varying loads and new produc- 
tion processes. They want a power supply that will produce--- 
24 hours a day. 


The men who are responsible for getting the work out know 
the value of reliable central station power supply. 





GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 
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It We Fight with All Our Might 


THE ANCIENT Greeks were good fighters, but sel- 

dom engaged in any military enterprise with- 
out consulting one or more oracles to see if the pros- 
pects were good. On one occasion the Athenian War 
Department appealed to the Delphic Oracle for ad- 
vice and was told that the Athenians would win the 
war “if they fought with all their might”. They did, 
and they won. It was good advice, and is as good 
today as it was then. 

The United States contains six per cent of the 
world’s area and seven per cent of its population, yet 
it has created about half of the world’s wealth and 
produces more than one-half of the world’s food- 
stuffs and mines more than half of the world’s min- 
erals. It normally consumes one-half of the world’s 
coffee; more than half of its tin and rubber; about 
one-fourth of its sugar; three-fourths of its silk; 
one-third of its coal and copper; nearly half of its 
pig iron and steel, and two-thirds of its crude pe- 
troleum. 

The United States operates 60 per cent of the 
world’s telephone and telegraph facilities; owns 80 
per cent of the motor cars in use; operates 33 per 
cent of the railroads; produces 60 per cent of the 
wheat and cotton, and spends more for educational 
purposes than all the other countries of the world 
combined. 

The United States possesses more than half of 
the world’s monetary gold. It has two-thirds of 
civilization’s banking resources. The purchasing 
power of its people is greater than that of 500 mil- 
lion people of Europe and much greater than that 
of more than a billion people in Asia. 

All of this accumulation of wealth and potential 
military might is no accident; no chance happening 
due alone to fortunate circumstances. Although we 
produce half of the world’s agricultural products, 
other lands have soil as rich and acres as broad as 
our own. While we take from the earth half of the 
mineral wealth produced in the world, we have no 
monopoly of mineral resources. Under the heedless 
feet of countless billions of people have lain mineral 
treasures equal to, or surpassing, anything we have 
in this country. But we have taken ours out and 
used them, where others let theirs lie. It is no 
accident that the United States develops more me- 
chanical power than all the rest of the world put 
together. All of these marvelous accomplishments 


have been made by free men working under a sys- 
tem of free economy, and spurred on by the power- 
ful incentive of personal gain—by the knowledge 
that harnessing the forces of nature and turning 
its raw materials into useful goods would make their 
own lives and those of their children brighter, hap- 
pler and more comfortable. 


OUR ENEMIES in the totalitarian countries profess 
contempt for freedom of person or thought or action. 
They are determined to destroy freedom wherever 
they find it, and they hate the United States par- 
ticularly because here, as no other place on earth, 
has man flourished and prospered by being free 
spiritually, bodily and economically. Our enemies 
have copied our methods which have wrought our 
miracles of peace, and have applied these methods 
to the production of implements of war. The cun- 
ning, treacherous and imitative Japanese have stud- 
ied our industrial methods attentively for 50 years 
or more. Between 1920 and 1925, the Japanese pur- 
chased great quantities of machinery in the United 
States, and as a condition of each purchase they 
stipulated that the factory making the machinery 
should admit Japanese engineers and inspectors, os- 
tensibly to see that the standards imposed by the 
specifications were maintained. Actually, these were 
merely industrial spies who swarmed in droves 
through our manufacturing plants learning our 
methods. There might be as high as five of these 
phoney “engineers” detailed to watch the manufac- 
ture of a spinning frame. The duty of one was to 
study and memorize everything he could about the 
manufacture of the spindles. Another devoted his 
entire attention to the frame and bearing assem- 
blies; another specialized in the manufacture of the 
rolls, and so on. When they got back to Japan and 
pooled the collective results of their espionage, they 
were prepared to build their own textile equipment. 
They have pursued the same practices with regard 
to airplanes, automotive equipment and everything 
else that we make. 

The Germans sent numerous missions to the 
United States to study our automotive industry and 
learn the secrets of our mass production, by which 
an American factory paying more than twice the 
wages paid in a German factory was still able to 
compete in foreign countries with certain equipment 
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in which the United States had been preeminent. 
Both Japan and Germany have turned this knowl- 
edge to military account. They have been preparing 
for years to attack us and have used our own manu- 
facturing methods in their preparations. 

To beat them we must indeed fight with all our 
might, with every resource at our command; must 
devise new and ingenious methods of manufactur- 
ing more and better armament than can be found 
anywhere else in the world. We can do it if we try. 
When Germany and Japan declared a mechanized 
war against the most highly mechanized nation on 
earth, with the greatest capacity for producing met- 
als and the things made out of metal, they were 
moving right up our alley, and it is up to us to see 
that for them it is a blind alley, from which they 
must not be allowed to escape in one piece. This 
mechanized war business is our dish; we can eat it 
up. They got the jump on us and we had very little 
experience making guns and tanks and fighter planes 
and bombers and a thousand other things that Hit- 
ler and his yellow friends have always considered 
more important than food and clothes and furniture 
and automobiles and household comforts. They 
knew more about making this sort of stuff a year 
ago than we did, but we learn fast when we try. 
We have not been a great ship-building nation since 
the days of steel ships, since our high wage scales 
for maritime workers have put us at a sharp dlis- 
advantage in meeting foreign competition, but now 
with a little practice we are building ships in 45 
days that used to take six months, and we expect to 
be knocking out one of these in 32 days in a few 
months. 

We have never been manufacturers of big guns 
in any quantities, but we are turning them out now 
like we used to turn out automobiles, fast and good. 
But as the Office of War Information recently stat- 
ed, we are as yet only ankle-deep in this war, and we 
have got to be neck deep before we win it. In the 
United States—united as never before in a common 
purpose—we have the world’s greatest accumulation 
of material with which to fight. We have got what 
it takes if we will use it. If we fight with all our 
might we cannot lose. 

We are not yet fighting with all our might, nor 
with anywhere near it. We are still in the honey- 
moon stage of the war, with warehouses recently 
crammed with consumer goods manufactured during 
the tremendously productive year of 1941 and a gold- 
en flood of purchasing power sweeping in a torrent 
out of the Federal Treasury. 

The honeymoon will soon be over, and living on a 
realistic budget must begin. The accumulated stocks 
of consumer goods are now rapidly disappearing 
from the warehouses, and there is no way to replace 
them. When they are gone we must learn to get 
along with less. We will probably soon be ration- 
ing clothing and may have to ration certain foods 
in addition to sugar. Hundreds of things that we 
considered necessities will simply not be obtainable 
at all. With less to buy and more to buy with, we 
have inflation. If inflation gets out of control, we 
lose the war. We cannot fight with all our might 
if this might is sapped by the domestic suffering 





and disorganization that follows inflation. 

Stand on a street corner in almost any city and 
watch the cars go by. There are few less than a 
year ago, and it is a good bet that at least half of 
them are carrying only one person. It is unavoid- 
able for a single person to take an auto trip at 
times, but half of the people driving alone in cars 
is too many. The thoughtless housewife still pours 
enough waste grease down the drain every day to 
load the cartridges to kill a dozen of our enemies, 
and burns up in the incinerator enough waste paper 
to make the boxes to carry these cartridges to the 
fighting front. The mill hand signs up to put 10 per 
cent of his pay into War Bonds, and then joins the 
line at the post-office window to cash in the bonds 
as soon as he can. The over-paid workman makes as 
much in three days as he used to make in five or 
six, and works three days and loafs the rest of the 
week. 

Our steel mills lag for lack of scrap, while mil- 
lions of tons of it lie abandoned in farms and city 
back yards and basements. A trip through the coun- 
try shows hundreds of automobile boneyards which 
somebody ought to turn into junk, but doesn’t. In 
many of these boneyards the old tires are still on 
the cars. 

A cotton mill finds it almost impossible to get 
motors or other electrical equipment on account of 
the shortage of copper, yet we pay skilled miners to 
mine silver that the Treasury doesn’t want and 
hasn’t any use for, but buys at twice what it would 
pay for the silver elsewhere if it needed any. 

The sooner and more completely we throw the 
full might of this incredibly powerful country into 
the war, the sooner we can go about the business of 
peace again and turn this same industrial might to 
the further bettering of our standard of living, which 
has risen persistently, if interruptedly. The more 
we lack of fighting with all our might, the longer 
the war will last and the greater the hardships we 
must endure and the harder the final road back to 
prosperity. 


A Thought for Taxpayers 


We cannot repeat too often or emphasize too 
strongly the fact that you cannot tax a man who 
works for the Government. You can say you tax 
him, but you can’t, because you can’t tax a tax. 
If he works for the Government all of his income 
comes from taxes, and any attempted tax on his 
income becomes merely a kick-back, or reduction in 
pay, and cannot be a real tax. It would be the same 
as a corporation offering to pay a man $50.00 a week 
on a certain job, but stipulating that he would only 
get $40.00. A corporation could probably not get 
by with anything as ridiculous as this. The Govern- 
ment goes through the motions of taxing those who 
work for it merely as a matter of public policy, to 
keep the rest of the people from claiming that Gov- 
ernment employees are favored. The Government 
only goes through the motions, however, and it is 
the rest of the people who pay the taxes. 

All of the taxes to pay for everything have to be 
paid out of civilian income, and don’t ever think 
that it can be otherwise. 
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RAINING MILL WorRKERS 


By Allen Jones 





General Superintendent, Muscogee Mfg. Company 


THE KEY to America’s production 

effort is the machine, and the 
key to the machine is the trained 
man. 

Over two million men were add- 
cases, however, an entirely special 
motor may be desired. If the re- 
ed by the defense industries in 
1940; twice that many were added 
last year; and over ten million will 
be needed by the spring of 1943. 
That is our national problem today. 
Whether each industry does its 
part will determine whether the 
program is met. It will have to be 
an all-out effort, enlisting the sup- 
port of everyone. And besides the 
plans and organization, there will 
have to be enthusiasm. Emerson 
said, “Nothing great was ever 
achieved without enthusiasm.” 

We need to put some of the spirit 
into the program that we show in 
developing our football teams, that 
salesmen exhibit in exceeding their 
quotas, and that the line organiza- 
tion shows when it turns out more 
goods than was expected of it. 

Training workers is not the job 
of the instructors; it can only be 
put across when the whole organ- 
ization is not only behind it, but 
with it, from the top-ranking exec- 
utive down through the line. 

Choosing the best method of 
training and supplying the instruc- 
tors with all of their material 
needs is essential, but the proper 
choice of instructors, grounding 
them in the fundamentals of teach- 
ing, and keeping them enthused by 
our moral support and our active 
help are the main points which 
make the program a success. 

There must be more than the de- 
sire to do a day’s work instilled in 
the teachers. They must realize 





A companion article by Mr. Jones, on 
the subject of “Training Supervisors’, ap- 
peared on page 67 of the August issue of 
CoTTon. Both are adaptations of addresses 
delivered by him at an industrial relations 
conference at Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma, sponsored by the col- 
lege’s division of engineering and division 
of commerce in co-operation with the state 
department of vocational edncation.—THE 
EDITOR. 


that training men has risen to be 
one of the most important phases 
of industry, and that production 
will bog down unless they show 
some of the grit and determination 
of the boys on the gridirons. Theirs 
is a task that requires the best 
that is in them, their brains, their 
skill, their patience, and their stay- 
ing qualities, for there will be no 
cheering grandstands to spur them 
on. 

They will have to put some of 
their enthusiasm into the men be- 
ing trained so that they will take 
hold of their jobs with the idea of 
doing a patriotic duty. There is 
still a lot of the fire of the early 
settlers in our young men today, 
but it has to be aroused and 
brought out. Many of them are 
showing it in the various branches 
of the service today, but many oth- 
ers can serve their country just as 
well in turning out the arms and 
materials that these men need. 

Our training programs are giv- 
ing us the opportunity of develop- 
ing real morale if we will just avail 
ourselves of the chance. America 
needs the products of industry to- 
day; we have the glorious privilege 
of molding the men who can make 
it possible. 

Fortunately there are _ several 
sources of training already set up 
which can be used in the program. 
First: the trades schools which 
have been a source of material for 
a long time. They have taken am- 
bitious men and boys and have 
taught them the rudiments of the 
skilled mechanical trades, not only 
the actual work of hand and ma- 
chine craftsmanship but also such 
technical knowledge as was neces- 
sary as a basis for developing later 
thorough insights into thelr occu- 
pations. Generally they have turned 
out men who have working abili- 
ties in all the hand and machine 
processes of these skilled trades. 
This has been very helpful when 
these pupils apply for jobs in shops 
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and in their progress once they get 
started in industry. 

This plan has worked well, but 
is inadequate to the dire need for 
such all-around skilled men. We 
should have many more such trade 
schools, The thoughtless argument 
is advanced that the training of a 
given individual in these general 
trade schools, now in view of the 
war emergency, should be confined 
to one type of machine, so that the 
men can be taken into the shop and 
start production work at the earli- 
est possible time. I disagree com- 
pletely with this point of view, 
even if these general trade schools 
were equipped for training for spe- 
cialized machine production indus- 
tries, which they are not. To be 
sure we need specialized machine 
operators. But we need all-around 
craftsmen far more. 

The second source of partially 
trained men is local vocational ex- 
tension classes conducted in trade 
school and industrial high schoo! 
shops at all hours of the day and 
night when these shops are not in 
use by the regular trade and high 
school pupils. These classes are for 
employed or unemployed adults 
who wish to learn a skilled occupa- 
tion or a portion of one. In our 
town thev are taught blue print 
reading, welding, machine sho} 
practice, auto mechanics, electrica! 
maintenance, and sheet metal work 
We have also a downtown voca- 
tional school which serves people 
who need additional general educa- 
tion and those who wish to take 
commercial subjects. Besides these, 
there are classes in power sewing, 
dress making, home hygiene, care 
of the sick, and some shop subjects 
as wood and sheet metal work. 

So before taking up training in 
the factory, it is well to see wheth- 
er your community is doing all it 
can in preparing employees for in- 
dustry. So much time can be saved, 
so much better progress made if 
only the new men have had the 
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rough edges knocked off of them 
and are industry-minded when 
they start. 

Most factories have had some 
form of employee training which 
has been spasmodic—depending on 
the level of business. Many facto- 
ries have had well-organized pro- 
grams when business was good and 
skilled help was especially short, 
little training at all when dull 
times slowed things down and it 
was easier to hire good help. 

The “Training-within-Industry” 
program which has been given 
such wide recognition and which 
has accomplished so much in indus- 
try is based on the quick training 
of a man to do a particular job. It 
requires the breaking down of the 
skilled jobs into component parts 
and the training of a man to do 
each one. Such training on the job 
in industry—not in a trade school 
—always has been and always will 
be the source of the specific skills 
of the operative in mass production 
machine industry. 

Some one has said that “A 
skilled mechanic is a collection of 
specialists all wrapped up in one 
man’’, We cannot expect to turn out 
skilled mechanics in the short time 
available but we can train special- 
ists to do a specific job. When they 
have become proficient it is easy to 
switch them over to other jobs just 
a little more difficult, and bring up 
others to take their places. This 
creates interest and stimulates am- 
bition to learn even more skilled 
jobs. But some one has to train 
these men. The best way to do this 
is to enlist the active support and 
co-operation of the older skilled 
men in the actual training of the 
new man. 

They and they only know the 
“knacks” and the . “Do’s’ and 
Don’t’s’”’—the inside things about 
the jobs that only years of experi- 
ence could have given them. Being 
men who have learned it the hard 
way, they will naturally be reluc- 
tant to pass this on to younger men 
who might take over their jobs 
when the emergency is over. 

Here, again, is where enthusiasm 
will be needed. Some appeal will 
have to be made to these men to 
enter whole-heartedly into the pro- 
gram. Some will do so if given a 
chance to learn higher skilled jobs, 
some can be moved by loyalty to 
the company, and some by an ap- 
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“They will have to put some of 
their enthusiasm into the men be- 
ing trained so that they will take 
hold of their jobs with the idea of 
doing a patriotic duty—to stop 
Hitler.” 


peal to their patriotism. This is the 
same spirit that Lord Nelson called 
for at the Battle of Trafalgar, 
“England expects every man to do 
his duty.” 

There is one phase of training on 
the job which requires more than 
what just one man can tell or show 
another. This is the maintenance of 
the modern high speed machines. 
Learning to operate a machine is 
only a matter of understanding 
what is required to turn out the 
product and by sheer experience, 
doing it skillfully, Learning to 
keep the machine in good operating 
condition, understanding its intri- 
cate mechanisms and keeping them 
properly timed is a much more dif- 
ficult job to be mastered and much 
more time is required in training. 

We experienced this in our own 
plant a few years ago when we put 
on a modernization program. Man- 
to-man training broke down. Not 
often can mechanics teach others 
because good mechanics are usual- 
ly, unless specially trained in 
teaching, not good _ instructors. 
Successful foremen, of course, who 
have come up'as mechanics, are ex- 
cellent instructors. Good mechanics 
know how to fix the machines, but 
as this learning has come to them 
over a period of time, some of 
which they have hit upon by 
chance, they have difficulty in put- 
ting themselves down to the plane 
of intelligence of the learner and 
starting with the basic fundamen- 
tals. They may have learned the 





“Why” but they endeavor to im- 
part knowledge by telling the 
“How”. 

Failing in this line, we next tried 
using young college graduates 
whom we had coached in the oper- 
ations of the machines and who 
had been advanced to the lower 
grades of supervisors. The trouble 
with them was that they thought 
so much faster than the students 
and pre-supposed a greater general 
knowledge than the learners had. 
They frequently showed up their 
own lack of some of the fine points 
of operation that only the skilled 
mechanics had. 

We were thus forced to organize 
vocational classes. Using the Stand- 
ard Textile Vocational School 
Courses of Study as a starting 
point we adapted them to the peo- 
ple, machines and processes in 
our mill. With all the available in- 
structional outlines, handbooks, 
and textbooks as points of depar- 
ture, we analyzed and composed 
most of our own instructional ma- 
terial. This has been a tremendous 
task as can be seen from the fol- 
lowing: 

A group of supervisors, com- 
prising both  practically-trained 
and college-educated men met 
once a week, and starting at the 
fundamentals, set up certain 
standards. They would try out 
these standards the following 
week, and compare notes at the 
next meeting. Of course, there 
were changes in the early subject 
matter and methods of instruc- 
tion, but having once mastered 
the best system of analyzing the 
training content of jobs, of deter- 
mining standards for training, of 
setting up instruction methods, 
they began to make progress. 
Starting with one class the first 
year, these classes have been ex- 
tended to all departments. Today 
40 per cent of the men in the mill 
are enrolled in them. 

Not only have the vocational 
classes been our principal source 
of skilled mechanics, but the vo- 
cational classes always offer 
something to be learned by any- 
body who starts to work in the 
plant and has ambition to ad- 
vance. Men are trained for all the 
intermediate jobs from the lowest 
to the highest. When a shortage 
of semi-skilled labor occurs in 
some department, there are al- 
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ways men, who may not be quite 
ready, but who can be trained 
quickly on the job, primarily be- 
cause of the vocational classes. 

All of the instructors in these 
classes are supervisors in the 
mill. Most of them have a practi- 
cal man as an assistant. One of 
the most important results has 
been the improvement of the in- 
structors in their daily work in 
the mill. The technical knowledge 
which they have had to master so 
that they could teach has given 
them confidence in themselves. 
And the principles of teaching 
which they have had to learn have 
improved their supervision on 
their jobs. Then, too, having some 
of their men in their classes has 
made it easier to direct them on 
their jobs. We feel that we could 
not have met the emergencies 
which have arisen due to extra 
shifts and increased production if 
we had not had the classes in op- 
eration. 

These classes are operated un- 
der the Smith-Hughes Law by the 
local public schools with the as- 
sistance of the State Board for 
Vocational Education. The teach- 
ers’ salaries are paid by the local 
schools. The State Board for Vo- 
cational Education re-imburses 
the local schools with federal and 
state funds. During their class 
teaching time, the instructors are 
amenable to the local _ school 
authorities only. 

Such vocational classes must 
comply fully with the strict, but 
necessary and all-around whole- 
some policies of the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education and the State 
Board for Vocational Education. 
Indeed, far-seeing self-interest in 
labor relations ought to make any 
factory interested in seeing these 
policies prevail. 

So far, I have talked about 
sources of training and the general 
methods involved. I have merely 
touched on the most vital part of 
the whole program — industrial 
teaching — the actual transference 
of one man’s knowledge and skill to 
another. As most plants have not 
had a regular training program nor 
seasoned teachers, I want to say 
something about teaching in gen- 
eral, quoting from Albert Walton: 

“In the first place, there is a lot 
of difference between teaching and 
learning. One of the first things 


the new teacher is likely to over- 
look in his efforts to train a new 
man is that the man has to do the 
learning; that it is an active and 
not a passive process. The teacher 
feels that if he tells him what to 
do, shows him how to do it, and 
then gives him a demonstration, 
the desired learning takes place, 
provided the student has a fair de- 
gree of intelligence and common 
sense. Unfortunately this is not all 
there is to the process. All you can 
do is to remove as many of the dif- 
ficulties as possible which stand in 
the way of his learning. Teaching 
is merely a guide to aid the process 
of learning. A man gets very little 
of what he is told. Mere repetition 
of instructions is not enough to in- 
sure learning. There must be an in- 
tent to learn, and the teacher’s 
duty is to see that this interest is 
implanted as part of the prelimi- 
nary instruction”’. 

Teaching is an old profession, 
one that has its steps and methods 
just the same as any other profes- 
sion or trade. There are at least 
three steps in teaching. Quoting 
from the industrial teacher train- 
ing material used by Georgia 
School of Technology in training 
our supervisors to teach: “First, 
the Preparation of the learner’s 
mind for receiving the subject mat- 
ter to be learned. This is done by 
getting his mind off other matters 
and focused on the ideas the in- 
structor wants him to be thinking 
about, then leading the learner up 
to the point where he knows exact- 
ly what he is about to learn and is 

















Someone has said that “A skilled 
mechanic is a collection of special- 
ists all wrapped up in one man.” 
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anxious to learn it. Second, the 
Presentation to the learner of the 
subject matter through keeping his 
mind concentrated on only the new 
ideas essential for him to grasp in 
order to learn the lesson, and pre- 
senting only as many ideas as the 
learner’s mind can grasp before ap- 
plying them. Experience has shown 
that it is almost impossible for 
any one’s mind to grasp more than 
about six new ideas before apply- 
ing them. Third, the Application by 
the learner of the new ideas to the 
problems in the lesson, i.e., per- 
forming it as many times and to as 
many situations as is necessary for 
the instructor to assure himself, 
that the learner, unaided, can ap- 
ply the new ideas to any situation 
and can do it as efficiently as ex- 
pected.” 

This discussion of the Prepara- 
tion, Presentation, and Application 
may appear academic and far afield 
from industrial training, but it is 
exactly what happens every time 
anyone tries to teach another. Our 
problem today is to see that these 
three steps are carried out correct- 
ly, even though the man in the mill 
has never heard of these high- 
sounding names, and little realizes 
that he follows these steps, even 
when he is teaching a man to oper- 
ate a lathe. 

After the instruction has been 
given and the learner apparently 
knows how to operate his machine, 
do not turn him loose till his self 
confidence has been built up. This 
applies to old men learning to op- 
erate more intricate machines as 
well as the man on his first one. 
Both have the same fear of falling 
down on the job. The teacher must 
have patience, tact and be a good 
judge of human nature. Each man 
must be studied and started out on 
his own at the right time. 

The job is not done even then 
and the responsibility of the teach- 
er has not ended. Every one who 
has operated machinery knows how 
many things can come up, about 
which no instruction has_ been 
given. The new man may have a 
hesitancy about asking for help, 
for he may feel that he should 
know how to correct it. 

The instructor should not only 
come around frequently to iron out 
these difficulties, but should explain 
to the man that such things are to 
be expected and that no course of 
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instruction could possibly cover all 
of them. 

In addition to this regular “fol- 
low-up”’, older men on nearby ma- 
chines should look over groups of 
new men, encouraging them when 
needed, straightening out prob- 
lems, and periodically reporting to 
the instructor on the progress be- 
ing made by each one. This prac- 
tice of “follow-up” breaks up bad 
practices as they crop up and be- 
fore they become strongly-fixed bad 
habits. It puts the finishing touches 
on the job of training. 

After the training, then what? 
The real job comes next—the amal- 
gamation of all the new workers 
into the organization; instilling in- 
to the new men the proper atti- 
tudes toward their work, the other 
workers, and the company; making 
them feel that they are a real part 
of things and their work is vital. 
Morale may either make or break a 
company and it will take the whole- 
hearted co-operation of all of the 
line organization to build it up 
right. 

It is perfectly natural for men 
coming from many different places, 
and from other jobs to bring their 
prejudices into the mill with them. 
Everything that happens to them 
in the plant influences them one 
way or the other. There is need for 
thought, plans, and action to re- 
ceive these men and start them 
right. The original reception by 
the employment department is a 
guide as to what they are to ex- 
pect. The way they are handled 
when they are placed on their first 
jobs; whether the supervisor ac- 
quaints them with those around 
them; and his attitude in giving 
them job instructions, safety point- 
ers, and such necessary facts as lo- 
cation of tools, materials, dressing 
room, and drinking water — all 
these matters influence the new 
man and start his mental processes 
to work. He is either going to like 
his job, or is biased against it— 
and us. 

In most large industrial centers, 
the housing problem is_ acute, 
houses are scarce, and rents are 
rising. Large companies handle 


_ this perplexing problem for new- 


comers, but there are many small- 
er ones that do not. Another prob- 
lem is the adjusting of the home 
life to the life in the large towns. 
So many have come from farms or 
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“There is one phase of training 
on the job which requires more 
than what just one man can tell or 
show another. This is the main- 
tenance of the modern high-speed 
machine.” 


small places, where their local 
churches and wide circle of friends 
have meant so much to them. | 

Without some agency to assist in 
the adjustment of the family life, 
some guiding influence to help in 
filling up the leisure hours, many 
good prospects become dissatisfied 
with their work and leave, and 
that much training has been lost 





to that plant. 

One other phase of training is 
the proper guidance of the young 
man who is just starting work. 
Probably just out of high school 
or away from home for the first 
time, the newness of the work and 
the jingle of his first real money 
encourage him to step out and see 
things. Here is a golden oppor- 
tunity for a sympathizing super- 
visor to gain his confidence and 
steady him, pointing out others 
who have started out just like 
him, and by right living and hard 
work, have made successes. Just 
while he is seeing the advantage 
of his own training by increased 
pay and personal prestige is the 
time to interest him in his own 
life’s plan. Having found out 
what he wants to do, and along 
what lines he wants to progress, 
some program for self improve- 
ment can be worked out. 

People are people everywhere 
and the proper methods of train- 
ing are universal. The problem be- 
fore us all is training workers. 
America’s need of the hour—and 
always—is for more skilled men. 
To gain this objective, we must 
put our whole hearts into it. 





Six Months’ Rayon Yarn 
Production Substantially 
Above 1941 


Production of rayon yarn by Ameri- 
can mills aggregated 234,700,000 pounds 
in the first half of 1942 as compared 
with an output of 218,200,000 pounds 
reported for the corresponding 1941 
period, a gain of 16,500,000 pounds, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by the 
Rayon Organon, published by the Tex- 
tile Economics Bureau, Inc. 

second-quarter rayon yarn produc- 
tion aggregates 117,600,000 pounds, the 
second largest quarterly production on 
record and only slightly below the all- 
time record of 118,800,000 pounds pro- 
duced in the final quarter of 1941. Pro 
duction in the first quarter of 1942 
amounted to 117,100,000 pounds and in 
the second quarter of 1941 output to- 
taled 112,000,000 pounds. 

For the quarter ended June 30, 1942, 
the production of viscose-cuprammon- 
ium yarn amounted to 76,900,000 
pounds, a new all-time high quarterly 
total. This new record exceeded the 
previous high of 75,700,000 pounds pro- 
duced in the last quarter of 1941 by 2 
per cent. The acetate division of the 
industry, however, registered a decline 
in output to 40,700,000 pounds as com- 


pared with a production of 41,900,000 
pounds produced in the first quarter 
of 1942 and a quarterly record total of 
43,100,000 pounds produced in the last 
quarter of 1941. The chief reason for 
this loss in poundage is the continua- 
tion of the progressive reduction in 
the average denier size of acetate yarn 
spun. 

Deliveries of rayon filament yarn to 
domestic consumers totaled 39,900,000 
pounds in July as against 38,900,000 
pounds in June and 39,400,000 pounds 
in July 1941. For the seven months 
ended July, shipments totaled 271,300,- 
000 pounds as compared with 258,600,- 
000 pounds shipped in the correspond- 
ing period of 1941. Stocks of rayon 
filament yarn in hands of producers 
totaled 6,700,000 pounds on July 31 
against 7,000,000 pounds at the end of 
June. 

Staple fiber deliveries for July to- 
taled 12,600,000 pounds as compared 
with 13,700,000 pounds in June and 
12,600,000 pounds in July 1941 and 
stocks aggregated 3,200,000 pounds on 
July 31 against 2,300,000 pounds on 
June 30. Shipments for the seven 
months ended July 31 aggregated §88,- 
400,000 pounds as compared with 76,- 
700,000 pounds shipped in the corre- 
sponding period last year. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 





Versus *Wellare Work” 


iy W. M. MeLaurine 


Secretary-Treasurer, American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


IT IS THE thought of many peo- 

ple that welfare work as a 
means and as an end in social build- 
ing in industry has performed 
a powerful and constructive up- 
lift, but in this present period it 
has spent its day of usefulness 
and should be gradually eliminat- 
ed and replaced by a program of 
industrial relations. 

Welfare work in its most ex- 
treme form is pure paternalism. It 
is a program which superimposes 
its principles and policies on the 
industrial group whether they like 
it or not. It is a one-sided pro- 
gram in its organization and en- 
actment. It is the fatherly care 
of people who are unable to care 
for themselves. It has had its day 
and function but many people 
think that a welfare program as 
such has been, or should be, out- 
moded. Its implications, in this 
modern day of social sensitivity, 
are bad. Social independence and 
the dignity and value of human 
personality have many 
workers to feel that they are no 
longer wards to be watched and 
coddled. They feel that they have 
grown up and are able to care for 
themselves. 

This marks the turn of think- 
ing in terms of welfare to a pro- 
gram of industrial relations. It is 
the adolescent pulling at the 
strings of too much home super- 
vision and a desire to try out his 
own awakening powers. He wants 
his father to quit buying things 
for him. He wants the money and 
the privilege of spending it. He 
wants more freedom and a change 
in the fatherly attitude. You have 
heard the expression, “I am no 
longer a child, | am a man and 
want to be treated as such.” Such 
an expression represents the so- 
cial phase of industry today. 

Industrial relations is no pro- 


caused 


nounced change from the program 
of welfare. It is a gradual change 
from the attitude of paternity and 
personal care—the idea of the 
father-and-child—to that of fra- 
ternity or the idea of man’s rela- 
tionships to his fellowman. It is 
just a little difficult to pull these 
two ideas apart and make definite 
distinctions, yet a study on the 
part of anyone who understands a 
little about the motives of man- 
kind can see the difference in the 
two policies. 

Welfare work has its idea cen- 
tered largely on the care of the 
man away from his job. Indus- 
trial relations deals more specifi- 
cally with the man on the job. In 
saying that welfare work has spent 
its day, it is not intended to con- 
vey the idea that everything done 
in the welfare program must be 
eliminated. There are some things 
that must be retained but they 
must be re-oriented and given a 
place and a motivation in the in- 
dustrial relations program rather 
than let them dangle in an out- 
moded system. 

Industrial relations, in its broad 
applications, is a complete abnega- 
tion of welfare work as such. It 
is a program that outlines its 
policies and program on a man-to- 
man basis. It recognizes the dig- 
nity and value of human person- 
ality and outlines its policies on 
the basis of man’s right to be free 
and independent, his right to work 





THIS IS the eleventh of a series 

of short articles by Mr. Me- 
Laurine, prepared especially for 
“Cotton”, discussing various 
phases of public and industrial 
relations work and problems of 
textile mulls. 

The series is in keeping with 
the current active policy of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association in this sphere. 
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and to be happy in his work. It 
recognizes the strengths, as well 
as the weaknesses, of man. It rec- 
ognizes the common motivating 
factors of all people. It recog- 
nizes the fact that superficially 
men may be different but funda- 
mentally they are all alike and 
actuated by the same desires. Men 
differ only in the artificialities of 


life. They all have the same uni- 
versal instincts. 

Industrial relations that are 
sound and effective must be 
planned on that idea. They are 


planned not only on what the man- 
agement thinks and what the 
worker thinks, they also look 
broadly into the social concept of 
the industrial and civic society of 
which they are a part. 

Tead and Metcalf, in their book, 
“Personal Administration,” define 
industrial relations, or persona! 
administration, as “the planning, 
supervision, direction, and co-or- 
dination of those activities of an 
organization which contribute to 
realizing the defined purposes of 
that organization with a minimum 
of human effort and friction, with 
an animating spirit of 
tion, and with proper regard for 
the genuine well being of all mem- 
bers of the organization.” 

This definition indicates the 
new ideas which must carry on to- 


co-opera- 


day; also it indicates certain ideas 
of the old program which must re- 
main. 

The supervisory 
not simply a _ production 
watching machines and their out- 
put. It is a factor in industria! 
relations of the most impelling re- 
sponsibility. 

The 
of industry have been the pride 
and joy of this nation. They have 
been able to do at times many 
things that have 
sible. And yet the industrial con- 
flict rages ferociously and un- 
ceasingly, because the surface of 
industry’s psychological problems 


personne! is 


force 


physical accomplishments 


seemed impos- 
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has hardly been scratched. 

Modern management has grown 
so rapidly and so furiously and 
imperiously that it has overlooked 
the fact that man is a social be- 
ing and that there are certain hu- 
manities that must be observed. 
The public, therefore, is indicting 
modern management for ignorance 
rather than not caring. 

There is ample evidence in 


statements of platform and press 
that owners and managers of busi- 
ness do not understand workers’ 
motives. This ignorance is one of 
the root causes of industrial un- 
rest and yet it is a fect that there 
are too many managers who do not 
appreciate this fact. 

An industrial relations depart- 
ment functioning intelligently can 
help to correct this unrest. It can 





find out what part of the welfare 
program is of value and the new 
motivation that must be given to 
it. It can also find out what poli- 
cies are of value in its newly em- 
phasized program of industrial re- 
lations. Every industry is an en- 
tity within itself and must pro- 
vide its own plan and pattern. 
These articles can only suggest 
and stimulate action. 


Responsibilities in Purchasing 





By Herman Cone 


President, Proximity Manufacturing Company, Greensboro, N. C. 
President, American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


THIS ARTICLE should be studied carefully by all mill executives 

connected with purchasing and manufacturing, whether or 
not the mill has a formal purchasing department. In clear, 
straightforward words, Mr. Cone describes the relationship that 
should exist between those charged with production-management 
and those who do the purchasing. He shows how efficiency, 
economy and good will all can be served if this relationship is 


developed and maintained . 


THE VERY NATURE of the pur- 

chasing agent’s job has been 
changed within the past 12 months. 
Up to about a year ago I would say 
that the primary function of the 
purchasing agent was to secure the 
proper materials and supplies at 
the right prices; now it is to get 
suitable materials and supplies at 
any price. 

It has always been extremely im- 
portant for the purchasing agent 
and his staff to be on friendly 
terms with the plant managers and 
their assistants, and vice versa. 
Now it is vital for the two groups 
to co-operate perfectly. A regular 
system for handling purchases and 
requisitions should ordinarily be 
followed, but this friendly relation- 
ship should be so close that if any 
unusual circumstance should arise 
necessitating a temporary change 
in the procedure, either department 
should feel free to take the neces- 
sary action without fear that the 
other department would resent this 
breach of company rules. 

Let me _ illustrate: Salesmen 
should contact the purchasing de- 
partment before approaching the 





This discussion is adapted from an ad- 
dress by the author at the mid-summer meet- 
ing of the OCarolinas-Virginia Purchasing 
Agents Association in Greensboro, N. C., on 
July 81, 1942. 
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plant manager. As a rule, demon- 
strators should follow the same or- 
der, but this procedure might well 
be reversed in exceptional cases. 
Often, time could be saved not only 
for the purchasing agent but also 
for the demonstrator if the latter 
were permitted to show his prod- 
ucts to the plant management first, 
and then have the plant manager 
handle the matter with the pur- 
chasing department should he con- 
sider the product worthy of a trial. 
Let me give another reason for 
close co-operation: The plant man- 
ager will usually scrutinize requisi- 
tions for important items rather 
carefully before sending them to 
the purchasing department. All too 
frequently, however, items small in 
money value are handled by his as- 
sistants in an off-hand manner. 
The purchasing agent should feel 
perfectly free to question any and 
all requisitions in order to save 
money for the plant, and his action 
in this respect should not be re- 
sented by the production manage- 
ment. Much waste can be eliminat- 
ed by this type of co-operation. 
The maintenance of a proper re- 
lationship of a purchasing depart- 
ment to production management is 
often difficult, but is necessary to 
the most efficient operation of an 


organization. I would say that the 
establishment of this relationship 
is the very best way for the pur- 
chasing agent to assist the man- 
agement toward greater efficiency 
in production. 


It should be the function of a 
purchasing department to encour- 
age conservative research and ex- 
perimentation in the plant, but it 
must also be realized that the ac- 
tual responsibility for the efficient 
operation of a plant rests with the 
production department. 


The wisdom and tact exercised 
by a purchasing agent in co-oper- 
ating with and frequently guiding 
production management determines 
in no small way the extent of his 
true value to the organization. The 
purchasing agent should always be 
on the alert for better and cheaper 
supplies and materials, but the in- 
troduction of innovations should al- 
ways be through the production 
management—never around it. The 
purchasing agent should know that 
changes often prove to be costly 
and are apt to affect the quality 
and rate of production. He should 
ask the plant management to con- 
duct experiments only if it ap- 
pears to him that the introduction 
of the new item will be of great 
value to the mill from a purchas- 
ing or manufacturing standpoint. 
It should always be remembered by 
both the purchasing department 
and production management that 
low cost and productive efficiency 
are the ultimate goals and that 
neither personal prejudice nor fa- 
voritism should be permitted to 
cause either department to lose 
sight of these goals. 


During these critical times, when 
the purchasing department is ex- 
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tremely limited in what it can and 
cannot buy, it is more important 
than ever that it keep itself thor- 
oughly posted on what the market 
offers and that this information be 
promptly passed on to the produc- 
tion management. The purchasing 
department should consider it one 
of its important duties to antici- 
pate the necessity of substitutes 
far enough ahead to permit a thor- 
ough testing of the substitutes be- 
fore the time for their actual use 
arrives. In order to accomplish 
such a program satisfactorily, fric- 
tion between the two departments 
must be totally absent. 

Full explanations as to why sub- 
stitutes are necessary or expedient 
should be made and understood be- 
fore the purchasing department ac- 
tually deviates from definite requi- 
sitions of productive management. 
If this course is pursued, better co- 
operation will result and a greater 
confidence in the purchasing de- 
partment will be established. 

Furthermore, it should be con- 
sidered the duty of the purchasing 
department to explore thoroughly 
all possibilities suggested by pro- 
duction management. Management, 
through its intimate contacts with 
manufacturing details, is in an ex- 
cellent position to recognize chances 
to effect savings and to increase ef- 
ficiency. 

Neither production management 
nor the purchasing department can 
afford to permit first costs to in- 
fluence their judgment in requisi- 
tioning or purchasing. Ultimate 
costs and efficiency of operations 
are the important factors. Produc- 
tion management needs the advice 
of the purchasing department as to 
prices and _ theoretical qualifica- 
tions. The purchasing department 
should depend upon _ production 
management for advice as to the 
ultimate cost and practical efficien- 
cy. Together they should be able 
to arrive at the right answers. 

They both should realize and re- 
spect the responsibility and true 
functions of each other and should 
strive constantly through collabora- 
tion and ce-operation to accomplish 
the greatest benefit for the organ- 
ization. 

I cannot stress too strongly the 
value of good public relations, and 
the purchasing agent is in an excel- 
lent position to help his company 
create a favorable opinion for it- 





A “Cotton” snapshot of Herman Cone (right), the author of this article, 
in conference uith W. M. McLaurine, secretary-treasurer of American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association, of which Mr. Cone is president this 
year : é | . | ‘ 


self in the eyes of the public. Most 
of the visitors who come to our 
plants visit them for the purpose 
of selling us something, and the re- 
ception they receive at the hands of 
the purchasing agent or his assist- 
ants makes a lasting impression on 
them. The traveling salesman is a 
builder of public opinion. If you 
don’t think so, make it a point to 
listen to the conversation held in 
almost any smoking car. It is nec- 
essary for the entire staff to be 
impressed with the importance of 
this point, It is not only good pub- 
lic relations policy to be polite to 
visitors, but it is also good busi- 
ness. We never can tell when a lit- 
tle act of courtesy on our part will 
be reciprocated manyfold. Just re- 
member that the public views your 
company in the same light in which 
you appear to your visitors. If you 
are courteous, prompt, and fair, 
your company gets a good name. If 
you are the opposite, your company 
receives a black eye—and right at 
this time I would say it would be 
pretty hard to operate a plant with 
a black eye. 

I would like to make one more 
suggestion to purchasing agents: 
Cut out all personal buying. I do 
not mean purchases of tools and 
equipment for plant workers, but I 
do mean purchases of items at 
wholesale that ought to be bought 
by individuals at retail. In the first 
place, it would be an utter impossi- 
bility to favor every employee in 
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your plants—to do so would put an 
impossible burden on your depart- 
ment. Therefore, as you can’t do it 
for all, do it for no one, and that 
includes the president of your com- 
pany. In the second place, I do not 
think it is fair to the retail estab- 
lishments in your community for 
you to use your purchasing power 
that way. Just remember that if ev- 
ery purchasing agent in town 
bought furniture, hardware, etc., 
for every employee in his plant, the 
retail distribution system would be 
seriously affected. A great many 
purchasing agents think that they 
can create friendships with the su- 
perintendents and foremen by pur- 
chasing articles at wholesale for 
them. This is perhaps true, but | 
think that what little friendship is 
established in this way is more 
than offset by the jealousies 
aroused in the minds of other mem- 
bers of the organization who do not 
obtain these favors. I also feel that 
if and when it becomes known that 
no more purchases will be made for 
any individual and the reasons for 
this change in policy are explained, 
you will hear very little unfavor- 
able comment. 

Always remember that you are a 
part of the management of your 
plant, and when you.deal with oth- 
er departments, practice the Golden 
Rule. If you do that, and use com- 
mon sense along with it, you can- 
not help but be of maximum serv- 
ice to your company. 
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By J. Z. Linsenmeyer 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


THIS IS the second of a two-part article on the selection of motors and 

gearmotors for individual drives on all types of textile equipment, 
with particular emphasis upon the mechanical modifications involved. The 
first part, published on page 76 of the August issue, dealt primarily with the 
engineering aspects of gearmotors; the second, herewith, continues the dis- 
cussion with treatment of the various types of motor enclosures and their 
selection to fit the specific textile applications . . . . . «.« « -: 


Motor Enclosures 


The matter of motor enclosures 
was previously mentioned under 
the subject of mechanical features 
which should be considered in mak- 
ing the proper motor selection. 
There are numerous types of motor 
enclosures available to fit the mo- 
tor to best meet the various oper- 
ating conditions found in modern 
textile mills, and the selection of 
the proper motor enclosure on the 
basis of meeting the individual re- 
quirements will result in the most 
satisfactory and economical drive. 

Splashproof. As the name im- 
plies, this type of enclosure is pri- 
marily for use in wet places. Fig. 
5 showed direct current double re- 
duction gearmotors with splash- 
proof enclosure operating on a 
washer range drive in a textile fin- 
ishing mill. It may be noted that 
the splashproof construction com- 
pletely encloses the motor except 
for ventilating openings on the 
under section of the frame and 
end brackets. Thus, the motor is 
completely protected from the di- 
rect action of water or other 
liquids. Standard insulation used 
on splashproof motors should be 
suitable for the average operating 
conditions, but if a considerable 
amount of acid or alkali is present 
then special insulation (known as 
dyehouse insulation) is recom- 
mended. 

An important factor which must 
be considered with this type of 
construction is that the ventilat- 
ing air must pass over and around 
the motor windings, and if this air 
should contain large amounts of 
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lint or other foreign material it 
might collect in the motor and 
would be unnoticed until the mo- 
tor began overheating or was 
opened for inspection. The splash- 
proof construction, therefore, is 
not recommended for application 
in an atmosphere of lint. 

Due to the fact that the splash- 
proof enclosure does not permit 
the passage of as much ventilating 
alr as in the case of the standard 
open motor, the splashproof mo- 
tor will run at a slightly higher 
temperature. It is the practice, 
therefore, to rate a motor with a 
splashprooft construction on the 
basis of continuous operation with 
50 degrees C. temperature rise 
above a 40 degrees C. ambient, 


Gearmotors and Motor Enclosures 
for Textile Machine Drives 


which rating is 10 degrees higher 
than applied on the standard open 
motor. 

Totally Enclosed. Fig. 6 shows 
a totally enclosed non-ventilated 
motor on a loom drive, and this 
type of construction has for many 
years been the standard for loom 
motors. 

For larger motors, however, this 
type of construction is, as a gener- 
al rule, economical only on appli- 
cation of intermittent service, 
wherein the motor is required to 
operate only for short periods, and 
with considerable idle time be- 
tween the operating periods. The 
actual duty cycle should be con- 
sidered for each application, but 
when the operating time is a smal] 
per cent of the total time the ques- 
tion of ventilation or heating is of 
comparatively little importance. 

Due to the fact that there is no 
ventilating air to cool the motor 
windings, the totally enclosed mo- 
tor, for ratings above 5 hp., has a 
capacity for approximately only 
25 to 35 per cent of the continu- 
ous rating of an open motor of the 





Fig. 6. A totally-enclosed non-ventilated loom motor. 
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Fig. 7, ceiling-mounted single re- 
duction gearmotor ; ; ; : 


same frame size. See Table II pre- 
pared on the basis of using a 4- 
pole, 60-cycle, squirrel-cage induc- 
tion motor. 


TABLE It 
Motor Rating —- HP 

Frame Open 40°C. Totally Enclosed 
Size Continuous Non-Ventilated 
55°C Continuous 

254 5 2 

826 15 5 
Consequently, to obtain the 


Same continuous rating, the total- 
ly enclosed motor may be several 
frames larger than the open mo- 
tor. For this reason, it will gen- 
erally be found that for continu- 
ous operation for ratings 3 hp and 
above it is more economical to use 
fan-cooled construction or some 
other method of ventilation. 


Totally Enclosed Pipe Ventilated. 
Forced ventilation is one of the 
most satisfactory methods of cool- 
ing, but the complication and ex- 
pense of arranging the blowers 
and ducts necessary for the sup- 
ply of cooling air tends to limit 
its use to the larger motors. 

Direct current motors operating 
on adjustable voltage systems as 
for instance on printing or washer 
ranges, etc., may operate at low 
speeds—perhaps 10 per cent of 
maximum rated speed. At the 
lower speeds the ventilating air is 
very considerably reduced and 
consequently the motor rating 
drops rapidly with decrease in 
speed. For the constant torque ap- 
plication it is, therefore, frequent- 
ly necessary to go to a larger 
frame motor in order to meet the 
lower speed requirements. As 
forced ventilation provides the 
same amount of cooling air at all 
speeds it will permit the motors to 
operate at the low speeds with 
the same torque rating as at maxi- 
mum speed. 

The amount of air required by 


an enclosed motor to meet the 
Same continuous horsepower and 
temperature rating as when open 
is usually estimated at 125 to 150 
cubic feet per minute per kilowatt 
loss. The kilowatt loss of a motor 
may readily be estimated from the 
full load rating and the percent- 
age efficiency by use of the follow- 
ing formula: 
Kilowatt Loss = .746 

( Rated Horsepower 

% Rated Efficiency 


where .746 is a constant for 
horsepower to kilowatts. 





— Rated Horsepower ) 


eonverting 


The air pressure required at the 
motor bracket varies somewhat 
with the horsepower rating and 
the type of motor construction, 
but averages from one-inch to 
two-inch water gauge; to which 
must be added the resistance of 
the piping to obtain the pressure 
at the blower. : 

Totally Enclosed Fan Cooled Mo- 
tors. The totally enclosed fan 
cooled construction offers the 
maintenance advantage of the en- 
closed motor over the open motor, 
and it eliminates the mechanical 
difficulties involved in the instal- 
lation of pipe ventilation. How- 
ever, this type of construction is 
not suited for a machine which is 
to operate in an atmosphere con- 
taining a large amount of lint as 
this material will tend to accumu- 
late in the air ducts, with conse- 
quent reduction in the passage of 
ventilating air. 

In nearly all cases for a given 
horsepower and speed rating the 
same frame sizes are used for both 
the open and the totally enclosed 
fan cooled construction. Where a 
motor is to operate over a wide 
speed range as, for instance, is 
the case in some of the range 
drives, the fan cooled machine will 
not be as effective as the forced 
ventilated unit because of the re- 


duced fan action at the lower 





Fig. 8, 


typical single-reduction 
vertical gearmotors of the wall- 


mounted type 
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Fig. 10, a wound rotor induction 
motor and special generator de- 
signed in integral frame 


speeds. 

Special Mounting Arrangement. 
The conventional methods of mo- 
tor mounting do not always pro- 
vide the most satisfactory ar- 
rangement, and it may therefore 
be desirable to provide some spe- 
cial design modifications which 
will permit of a mounting more 
suitable to the application re- 
quirements. 

The standard line of gearmotors 
are, quite naturally, designed for 
operation on a horizontal mount- 
ing support; however, where the 
application has demanded — ceil- 
ing mounted gearmotors have been 
provided as shown in Fig. 7, and 
likewise wall mounted units as 
shown in Fig. 8. Such units may 
require a special oiling system 
and certain other design modifica- 
tions which distinguish them 
from the standard line of gearmo- 
tors. 

Designs to Meet Re- 
quirements. Numerous new appli- 
cations are constantly appearing 
for which no motor has exactly the 
right electrical characteristics to 
provide the most effective drive, 
nor the right mechanical construc: 
tion to permit of the most efficient 
arrangement. For some of these 
cases certain minor modifications 
are available on the standard mo- 
tor which will fit it to best meet 
the drive requirements. In other 
cases, however, an entirely special 
motor may be desired. If the re- 
sults that could be obtained with 
such a motor justify its develop- 
ment, or especially if a large 
number of machines are expected 
to be used, then the custom-made 
motors may be considered econom- 
ical. The textile industry offers 
many examples of motors special- 
ly designed for individual applica- 
tions, and a few of these applica- 
tions are discussed below. 

Lint Free Motors. Such a mate- 


Special 
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Left, Fig. 9, open construction and special coil finish provide passage for cotton lint through these mo- 
tors. Right, Fig. 11, a 28-section full-fashioned hosiery machine ;' ; 


rial as cotton lint is not in any 
way injurious to motor windings, 
but if a standard open motor is 
applied in surroundings where 
there is an appreciable amount of 
lint it will accumulate around va- 
rious parts of the motor, and un- 
less the motor is frequently blown 
out and cleaned it will reduce the 
ventilation, causing excessively 
high motor temperatures. To elim- 
inate this maintenance required 
with the standard motor when op- 
erated in an atmosphere full of 
lint, the motors shown in Fig. 9 
were specially designed with wide 
clearances and with highly pol- 
ished insulation to allow free pas- 
sage of the lint. This new motor 
represented a complete reversal in 
design strategy, as previously ev- 
ery effort was directed to keeping 
the lint out of the motor. Here, 
however, no form of enclosure is 
used to keep the lint out, but rath- 
er all rough spots where lint 
might tend to stick and accumu- 
late have been eliminated, and the 
ventilating system is so designed 
that lint entering the motor will 
immediately be blown clear. This 
lint-free motor was designed spe- 
cifically to meet the requirements 
of an individual drive on machines 
such as pickers, roving frames, 
spinning and twisting frames, 
winders, etc. 

Full-Fashioned Hosiery Machine 
Drive. An outstanding example of 
special drive requirements is that 
of the complicated and intricate 
full-fashioned hosiery machine. 
The requirements naturally vary 
somewhat with the different types 
of hosiery machines, but all have 
certain features in common. 

An alternating current motor is 
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demanded which must have a 
wide range of speed adjustment 
with comparatively good speed 
regulation. The hosiery machine 
has a number of peculiarly shaped 
cams which give the machine a 
pulsating torque characteristic. At 
high speed operation the momen- 
tum will carry the cams over their 
cycle without much torque fluctua- 
tion, but at low speeds the effect 
of the cam eccentricity becomes 
more pronounced, and it is there- 
fore necessary that the drive unit 
Should have good regulation at 
these lower operating speeds. An- 
other requirement is the necessity 
to change speed quickly from any 
operating speed to another prede- 
termined speed. Generally, the 
knitting operation is done at some 
constant high speed, but for the 
narrowing operation the machine 
must be slowed down for a second 
or two to allow the needles to re- 
set for different length of roll. 
This slow down must be accom- 
plished quickly and is immediate- 
ly followed by a fast acceleration 
to the previous high speed setting. 
Slower speed, approximately 1/7 
of maximum, is required for the 
welt turning operation, that is, 
when the top of the stocking is 
turned over forming the double- 
thickness welt. 

One particular hosiery knitting 
machine has requirements in 
terms of motor speeds as follows: 

Knitting — From 1150 to 1700 


r.p.m. 
Narrowing—Approx. 850 r.p.m., 
Adjustable. 
Welt Turning — Approx. 250 
r.p.m. 


The speeds from 1,150 to 1,700 
r.p.m. as obtained with a wound 


rotor motor with secondary resist- 
ance control are ordinarily con- 
sidered satisfactory for continu- 
ous operation. A speed of 850 
r.p.m. with secondary resistance 
control, however, would have no 
slow down or braking effect as re- 
quired for the narrowing opera- 
tion, and a speed of 250 r.p.m. by 
resistance control is entirely im- 
practical because of the poor 
speed regulation, and, even worse, 
the low stalling torque obtained. 

A very satisfactory drive has 
been developed making use of a 
combination of a wound-rotor in- 
duction motor with a direct con- 
nected generator of special design 
to load the motor artificially at the 
lower speeds. This combination 
has been built in one integral 
frame, Fig. 10, giving the unit a 
pleasing appearance and eliminat- 
ing the difficulties which might 
arise from the use of a mechani- 
cal coupling. Fig. 11 shows one of 
these units driving a 28-section 
(this machine knits 28 stockings 
simultaneously) full-fashioned ho- 
siery machine. 

It is interesting to consider that 
the fundamental arrangement of 
this drive was first proposed to 
provide quick stopping on eleva- 
tors. It is certainly a far cry be- 
tween providing quick stopping 
elevator service and the providing 
of fine knit rayon or nylon hose. 
This offers a fine example of the 
possibilities of utilizing the equip- 
ment which has been specially de- 
veloped for one application, and 
by certain minor design modifica- 
tion adapt this development to 
solve the problems of an entirely 
different drive in an entirely dif- 
ferent industry. 
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Artiele 5 


Pigment Crepes 


THERE ARE two ways of process- 

ing pigment crepes—the old 
conventional way, which will be 
described first, and a new and 
unique method which is both bet- 
ter and cheaper. 

In the old way, the goods are 
prepared for causticizing and 
boil-off in the same way as the 
cuprammonium sheers (see Ar- 
ticle 4, August issue), and then 
after the boil-off, are transferred 
to the dyebecks for dyeing. Ninety 
per cent of these crepes go into 
printed patterns, while some 10 
per cent are dyed in plain shades 
for slips and women’s undergar- 
ments. It is customary to use di- 
rect colors for the dyed grounds 
except for blacks, navies and 
wines, which are done with D and 
Ds to prevent staining. Most of 
the shades used are pastels and by 
running the becks 24 hours a day, 
between four and five loads can 
be taken off. Continuous dyeing 
results in the usual advantages 
and as these goods are run on a 
low margin profit due to consid- 
erable competition, continuous 
dyeing certainly should be done 
if possible. 

After dyeing, the goods are hy- 
dro-extracted, opened up and dried 
on a tensionless or loop dyer. 
Being light, they dry quickly and 
are next framed for printing, 
usually to 38-inch at the machine. 
In connection with the width, the 
grey goods are usually 40% inches 
to finish 39 inches, but as the 
somewhat wider cloth cuts to 
much better advantage, the grey 
mills are now making goods 
which can be finished at 40% 
inches. 

In printing, the usual line of vat 
colors are used, or a mixture of 
Rapidogen and Indigosol type col- 
ers. Naturally, no naphthols are 
used and no particular care need 


MODERN RAYON FINISHING 


By Kenneth H. Barnard and Arthur R. Wachter 


THE FOUR previous installments in this series appeared in the 

April, May, June, and August issues. They covered generally 
the subjects of rayon grey goods, the plant and equipment to be 
used, the chemicals and other materials. The fourth installment 
began a discussion of the detailed processing of typical lines, cov- 
ering cuprammonium sheers. The present installment continues 
this detailed discussion, covering pigment crepes, men’s suitings, 
and men’s shirtings. Women’s dress goods will be treated later. 
Much of the fundamental discussion in previous installments is 
applicable to the current installment, and reference should be 


made to them 


be taken in drying the goods after 
printing. This does not mean that 
they can be run so as to embrittle 
the yarn, but merely that special 
drying is unnecessary with pig- 
ment crepes. 

The usual ageing depending 
upon the type of printing colors 
used follows, and then comes a 
rope soaping. If ordinary soap is 
used, the goods must be very care- 
fully rinsed. Otherwise, any soap 
left in them will cause mark-offs 
with direct dyestuffs or even with 
the vats, for that matter, as they 
are not fixed 100 per cent on the 
goods prior to soaping and any 
soap left in them tends to emul- 
sify the vat pigment particles. It 
is better practically, however, to 
soap with a cationic softener and 
leave it in the goods without rins- 
ing out, so that the final finish is 
obtained merely on drying. If this 
is not done, the softener must be 
put in on a mangle which adds 
another operation. 

Goods from the soaper are ex- 
tracted, opened, dried on a ten- 
sionless dryer or loop dryer and 
finally, framed to finished width. 
For a really super-fine finish, a 
run through the calender and de- 
cater is indicated, but it is rare 
that the selling price will permit 
this added expense. Of course, 
just calendering will give a some- 
what mellow hand and is relative- 
ly cheap. 

Now a new method, and one 
which we think is not in common 
use, is to take the goods in the 
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grey and carefully sew and beam 
them. Then, the unmalted and 
unscoured goods are simply run 
through a pad containing the di- 
rect color, of sufficient strength 
to yield a shade a bit deeper than 
the standard. By transferring 
the goods to a jig and giving them 
three or four ends in salt, the 
color is fixed, with the result that 
this method saves causticizing, 
boil-off, beck loading, beck dyeing, 
opening and drying, or about 
three-quarters of acent. The fact 
that some of the gelatine size is 
left in the goods is really an ad- 
vantage, but this method is only 
suitable for print cloths, not for 
plain shades, as the prints have 
to be washed in a rope soaper any- 
how and this shakes up the cloth 
and gives it a thick hand, just as 
soft and more pleasing than by 
the old method. One plant has 
been using this scheme for about 
four years, so that it is well past 
the experimental stage, as it has 
been complimented very highly 
for its finish and other mills have 
tried unsuccessfully to imitate it. 
This new method is both a better 
method and a cheaper method for 
pigment crepes. 


Men’s Suitings 


The gabardine blends are mix- 
tures of spun rayon and wool, 
spun rayon and Teca, etc., and 
cloths are medium to heavy 
weight. Therefore, they must al- 
ways be beck-dyed and must in- 
variably be treated with a malt 
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Photo, courtesy Van Vlaanderen Machine Company 


A decater of the type described in the accompanying article. 


enzyme before dyeing. This is 
done, of course, in open width, on 
a two-bowl mangle with grooves 
cut in it, as has been described 
(in Article 2, page 72, May issue). 
The goods are saturated with 
malt, are plaited off in a box and 
allowed to stand from four to six 
hours to permit the enzyme to get 
in its work. One containing a 
proteolytic enzyme is necessary, as 
gelatine is one of the principal 
sizings used. 

On gabardine blends, the ma- 
chine with a pre-shrinking apron- 
conveyor is ideal for boiling off. 
The continuous full width convey- 
or type machine may be used, but 
not the one with the two large 
submerged cylinders, and we feel 
the hand is not quite equal to that 
of the first-mentioned machine 
which permits a perfect opportun- 
ity for complete shrinkage, with 
the result that the finished cloth 
has much the same handle and ap- 
pearance of a well fulled piece of 
worsted. It is possible that some 
felting action takes place on the 
spun rayon which results in this 
desirable characteristic. 

After the boil-off, a medium- 
weight cloth will run very smooth- 
ly on the becks with no particular 
trouble and can even be run con- 
tinuously. Heavy-weight cloths, 
however, must be dyed in strands 
and must never be crowded to- 
gether so that the beck is over- 
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loaded. These cloths tend to stif- 
fen when wet and get boardy, so 
that it is absolutely essential that 
the becks are spotlessly clean. Any 
scum, color or anything else will 
be scraped off by the tight, stiff 
cloth and will result in resist 
stains which are devilish to re- 
move. For this reason, a wooden 
dyebeck is a handicap in dyeing 
men’s wear and every effort 
should be made to have either a 
stainless steel kettle or at least 
one lined with stainless steel. Of 
course, with the heavy cloths, a 
strand is bagged separately in a 
clean, washed end cloth when re- 
moved from the dyebeck, and is 
then extracted, opened by hand 
and dried. The liquor level in the 
beck itself must be kept up to the 
top and running over, on account 
of trouble from chafing. 

The colors used are fast-to- 
light directs, picking out those 
that have the best wash fastness. 
For sports shirts, a soft full round 
hand is desirable and for this pur- 
pose, we recommend an aqueous 
dispersion of a special type of 
acrylate resin. Using about 2-6 per 
cent on the weight of the solution, 
this has a slight delustering effect 
which is desirable, but is used 
mainly to give a full, mellow hand. 
If a firmer finish is needed, a 
tougher type of acrylate is used. 
These resins come in water solu- 
tions, slightly milky and are ap- 





plied on a quetsch, and the goods 
are dried on under no tension 
whatever. The importance of tem- 
perature control cannot be over- 
estimated, as if the dryer is run 
too hot, it will fuse the acetate or 
make the cloth boardy and harsh, 
while if run too cool, a moire ef- 
fect appears which is very hard 
to remove. The goods are next 
framed for width, using only 
enough setting steam to take away 
the creases and going very easy on 
the blown heat. Since the goods 
are heavy, a 90-foot frame is re- 
quired. Goods from the can dryer 
entering the frame are generally 
plaited down in a truck and the 
cloth threaded up through a low 
shakedown bar and then through 
Foxwell guides into the frame. 
Men’s suiting is always deca- 
tized. In fact, in some cases, it 
is calendered and then decatized. 
In other cases, this procedure is 
reversed. We have found a finish 
for slacks and some gabardines 
may be obtained by using one spe- 
cial firm’s glossy acrylate resin 
which imparts a leathery hand to 
the goods, even when used in 
amounts of from only 2-6 per cent. 
We have found this to be the only 
resin with which powdered casein 
can be mixed successfully to the 
extent of about a half ounce of 
casein to one pound of resin. Al- 
though no formaldehyde is used, 
the casein seems to be firmly at- 
tached to the goods, as the finish 
will go through stripping and re- 
dyeing and come out again very 
firm. For slacks, it is also essen- 
tial to decatize and this steaming 
probably helps fix the casein. If 
the surface is too flat, a light nip 
on the calender will correct it. 
This removes any glassy look from 
the cloth and gives it a nice hand. 
Other types of cloth suitable for 
men’s wear are the spun rayon 
and cotton mixes or the spun ray- 
on and plied yarn fillings, similar 
to congo cloth and finally, the 
spun rayon and filament fillings 
or poplins. It is usually neces- 
sary that this type of cloth be 
singed in the greige. It is, of 
course, necessary that the exact 
finished result desired is known 
before starting this type of goods 
into work. If a somewhat hairy 
result is required no singeing is 
necessary; however, if a smooth, 
silky appearance is looked for, 
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singeing is necessary. On some 
types of cloth, where there is a 
decided face, it is not necessary 
to singe both sides of the cloth, 
in fact, it is an advantage to singe 
only the face, because the hairi- 
ness on the back of the cloth adds 
to the thick feeling and fullness 
of the cloth. 


These goods are then rolled, 
sewed and beamed, malted on a 
grooved padder and wound on a 
roll off the desizing machine in- 
stead of plaiting in a truck. These 
rolls of cloth are hung on frames 
and rotated a bit by hand as they 
stand from four to six hours, in 
order to prevent drainage to the 
bottom of the roll. They are 
scoured on an open width soaper 
or if this machine is not avail- 
able, they can be scoured on a jig 
8 to 12 ends, which is rather ex- 
pensive. 

The preliminary de-sizing and 
scouring treatment on these spun 
rayon men’s wear goods must be 
thorough, especially if they are 
to be anti-creased. Less than .5 
of 1 per cent of impurities in the 
goods at this point will prevent 
uniform absorption of the resin 
and result in uneven and undesir- 
able goods. If after dyeing and 
finishing, goods that have been 
anti-creased, show a frosty effect, 
you may be sure that they have 
not been properly desized. There 
is no cure for this disease. So 
with the emphasis on cleanliness, 
these goods can be dried on cans 
or on a new air-circulating type 
of dryer and are wound up again 
on a shell after drying. 


If the goods are to be vat dyed, 
this is done by the pad and pigment 
method, but a special pad (as il- 
lustrated in Article 2 in the May 
issue) should be used. In this pad, 
the color box is made very shallow. 
The cloth goes under a small im- 
mersed roller which is placed close 
to and under the mangle roll, so 
that the cloth after immersion, 1s 
held hard against the mangle roll, 
as it is carried up to the nip. 

The idea here is to prevent any 
vibration with consequest migra- 
tion of the unreduced vat color be- 
fore it is squeezed. This is an im- 
portant factor in getting the uni- 
form vat shade and this particular 
type of mangle was evolved after a 
good many headaches. Furthermore, 


you will note from the illustration 
that the bottom roll is much larger 
than in the ordinary pad, and is 
roughly 50 per cent bigger than the 
top roll. This again is with the same 
idea of holding a wet cloth against 
the roll so that it cannot vibrate. 
Both rolls are rubber covered; one 
with a fairly hard rubber, and the 
other with a softer compound. It is 
also quite a trick to get the right 
degree of hardness on these rolls, 
as too hard a surface tends to form 
blisters on the cloth and too soft a 
surface loosens up repeatedly in 
use and has to be replaced, 


Finally, the squeeze and there is 
plenty of it used, due to the long 
levelling action applied to the bot- 
tom roll, not the top one which is 
held stationary. The speed of this 
pad is from 60 to 150 yards per 
minute, 

Vat dyeing on rayon and mix- 
tures is quite a trick and the prob- 
lems are more and unlike those en- 
countered in cotton dyeing. To be- 
gin with, the selvage on rayon 
goods 1s quite often heavier, thick- 
er, or of a different yarn than the 
ground of the goods. With a heavi- 
er or thicker edge, goods which 
have been run through a pigment 
padder, would build up and cause 
a heavier pressure on the edge of 
the roll. This would cause a serious 
migration of color and in some 
cases would run into the ground of 
the cloth for an inch or more from 
the selvage. 


Again, on rayon cloths it is nec- 
essary to minimize tension; there- 
fore, goods are rolled much looser 
through the pad and are batched 
much looser than cotton goods. 
This looseness, of course, will al- 
low air to get deeper into the roll 
than if they were padded and rolled 
as tightly as cotton goods can be 
rolled. Rayons cannot stand any 
pressure after pigment padding; 
therefore, a padded roll cannot be 
allowed to rest on any surface, but 
should be hung from the ends of 
the shell. To overcome all of these 
difficulties, the best solution is that 
a set of dry cans be connected up 
directly with the pad, so that the 
cloth runs quickly from the pad to 
the dryer. It is wound off the back 
of the dryer and returned to the 
jig for reducing and oxidizing. As 
it is difficult to match a vat color 
applied in this manner, some meth- 
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od of laboratory control has to be 
worked out in order to make sure 
that the proper strength of color is 
applied to the cloth in the pad in 
the first place. This can be done by 
taking a patch of the goods in ques- 
tion, about 6x12, running. it 
through the pad with the color 
made up, and then drying it while 
laid out flat on an air dryer. This 
horizontal drying is important. 
Then the patch is wound around a 
glass rod like a metal jig roll and 
immersed in 400 cc of water, 30 cc 
of 69 degree Tw. caustic and 15 
grams of hydrosulphite for 20 min- 
utes at 120 Deg. F., then dipped in 
cold water and washed. The patch 
is oxidized by treatment for five to 
eight minutes at 180 degrees F. in 
400 cc water, 10 ce of 58 per cent 
acetic acid and 5 cc of hydrogen 
peroxide 100 volume. 

After rinsing in water and boil- 
ing in soap, the shade obtained on 
this patch so treated, will be found 
to be a match for the same goods 
run through the same dyestuff in 
the dyehouse. 

From the jig, after washing and 
soaping, the goods are run over a 
vacuum extractor and dried on a 
can dryer. For goods that are to be 
dyed with direct colors instead of 
vats, the same sort of scouring 1s 
applied and the direct colors pad- 
ded on and then the goods given 
several ends in the jig in salt to 
fix them. Of course, here if the 
shade is not quite right, an add can 
be made at the jig. D and Ds are, 
of course, developed on the jig in 
the usual manner. 


Men’s Shirtings 


In finishing men’s shirtings, it is 
important to get controlled shrink- 
age and the usual method of doing 
this is to apply an anti-crease 
resin. This is done on well-scoured 
and cleaned goods, using a heavy 
three-bow] hydraulic mangle set di- 
rectly ahead of the frame so that 
a resin can be dried in and then 
removed to a tensionless dryer 
where it is baked. The minimum 
requirements are three minutes at 
300 degrees F. After the cure or 
baking, a thorough soaping in the 
open width is essential to remove 
any unfixed resin as well as any 
held between the threads. 

It has been pointed out already 
that resin impregnated in the fiber 
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results in anti-crease properties, so 
the soaping must be thorough and 
can be done while on a continuous 
soaper or on the jigs. The goods 
are then vacuum extracted and 
dried. They are usually softened in 
finishing them; first to get a nice 
fluffy hand and second, to prevent 
the sewing needles from cutting 
the cloth when they are made up 
into garments. This can be a seri- 
ous defect in this type of goods and 
the best preventive is a_ stearic 
acid softener following its applica- 
tion, 

The goods are framed and deca- 
tized with a full minute steaming 
before starting to exhaust, as this 
again tends to fix any unfixed resin 
and prevents the formation of 
odors. Furthermore, we find that 
rayon fabrics which have been 
resin-treated are somewhat harder 
to penetrate than the untreated 
ones, so that no short-cuts are per- 
mitted on decatizing. A cold calen- 
dering is sometimes used to get a 
little softer effect in the finish. 

In a previous paragraph, it was 
indicated that the use of the anti- 
crease resin was more to stabilize 
the cloth than to give it anti-crease 
properties. This is a fact as, in this 
country, the public is not as anti- 
crease conscious as they are in 
England for example, and this fin- 
ish is used rather for its improved 
hand than for its added resiliency, 
although both are desirable. 

The question arises as to why not 
obtain the stabilization of non- 
shrinking properties through San- 
forizing, but Sanforizing on spun 
rayon meets with two objections: 
In the first place, the goods tend to 
get shiny and about the only way 
to correct this is to use a urea for- 
maldehyde resin so that we are 
right back on the anti-crease proc- 
ess again. The substitution of 
acrylates for urea formaldehyde is 
hopeless, as the finish is more 
glossy than ever if this substitu- 
tion is made and the goods San- 
forized. The second danger from 
Sanforizing spun rayons is that al- 
though the machine is set for zero 
shrinkage, it is found in practice 
that the goods are really over- 
shrunk and instead of getting 
shorter on cleaning, they actually 
grow longer. From a textile stand- 
point, it would be quite ideal to 
come out with more yardage each 
time a garment is cleaned, but 
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from a tailor’s standpoint, this 
lengthening is just as serious a de- 
fect as a shrinkage. Cluett, Pea- 
body & Co. have undoubtedly real- 
ized these defects, as they offer 
their Sanforset process for shrink- 
age control of spun rayons. All 
samples we have seen of this were 
rather stiff, which again is a detri- 
ment. Attempts to get around these 
troubles by over-feeding the cloth 
on a pin frame are not too success- 
ful either, as the goods go right 





back when wet out to their origi- 
nal dimensions. This’ shrinkage 
question was not a serious one 
where the chemists were testing by 
dunking the goods in cold water, 
drying on a flat frame and meas- 
uring the change in dimensions, 
but now that the test consists of 
putting them in a washing machine 
at an elevated temperature, shrink- 
age figures are much more severe 
and troubles of the men in the 
plant are on the increase. 





Callaway and Brighton Employees Served 
by New Bus Lines to and from Work 





AS A MEANS of providing transpor- 

tation for employees of Callaway 
Millis plants in LaGrange and Man 
chester, Ga., who live in nearby com- 
munities, Victory Lines, Inc., a serv- 
ice company, was organized by mill of- 
ficuals to operate busses making datly 
runs to all shifts from terminals with- 
in a radius of 50 miles of LaGrange 
and Manchester. 

These busses are operated to pro- 
vide comfortable and dependable trans- 
portation, at the lowest posstble cost, 
for those employees whose normal 
practice of driving in to work each 
day has been affected by the rubber 
and gasoline situation. 

Approzimately 1,200 persons will be 
served by Victory Lines, which han- 
dles transportation to all of the La- 
Grange plants and to the mill in Man- 
chester, 

Season tickets, designated for each 
week and providing transpertation back 
and forth to the plants for six days, 
are available at $1.50. Coupon ticket 
books, containing 12 coupons good for 
transportation on any day, are obtain- 
able for $1.80. All tickets are good on 
any route, for any shift, for any ds- 
tance traveled by the bus. 

The busses are painted red, white 
and blue, each carrying the trademark 
of Victory Lines, a blue V on a red 
circle with a white star. This seems 
particularly fitting since so much of 
the mills’ production is going directly 
into the war program. Comfortabdle, 
leather-upholstered seats, easily-opened 
windows, a@ buzzer system, a heating 
system for winter, overhead lights and 
lighted steps are features of the busses. 
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Each bus is equipped with various 
safety devices including a fire ezxtin- 
guisher, first-aid kit, flares, fuses, and 
an emergency door. 

All busses leave their terminals an 
hour anid 80 minutes before shift time, 
picking up passengers along the route 
and arriving in LaGrange or Manches- 
ter about 20 minutes Ddefore shift 
change time. About 20 minutes after 
shift change time, the busses depart 
for their terminals taking the em 
ployees who have just completed work- 
ing their shifts. Bugene F. Parker is 
manager of Victory Lines. 


The Victory Lines project is another 
example of means by which the trans- 
portation problem is being met through- 
out the tertile industry. <A detailed 
description of the method employed at 
Avondale Mills appeared on page 80 
of the July issue of CoTTON with a dis- 
cussion of the general problem. 

Another example is the case of the 
Shannon Transportation and Develop- 
ment Company, operating busses for 
the exclusive transportation of em- 
ployees of Brighton Mills, Shannon, 
Ga., to and from their work. The 
schedule of the Shannon busses, ap- 
proved by the Georgia Public Service 
Commission, calls for five routes, each 
of which is traveled three times daily 
to accommodate the employees of each 
of the three shifts. The busses arrive 
at the mill 15 minutes before shift 
change time, and depart 15 minutes 
after the shift change. The price of 
transportation for one full weel: or 
any part is $1.50 at present. 
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Looking After the Stragglers 


IN TEXAS, a good many years 

ago, before we had any rail- 
roads, cattle were driven over 
trails to market and these trails 
were long and it required weeks to 
make the drive. 

Some cattle were always too 
weak to keep pace with the herd, 
and being jostled and crowded by 
the main herd would gradually fall 
to the rear and would finally be 
left entirely behind. The cattle 
which fell back this way were 
called “stragglers’’. 

The drivers, or cow boys, “knew 
their cattle,” and by their close 
observation they could tell you one 
day just how many stragglers 
would fall out the following day. 

Now there was a price on the 
stragglers. They were cattle just 
the same the leaders of the herd, 
and it was necessary to get to 
market with as few left behind as 
possible. Quite frequently a man 
was delegated to look after these 
stragglers and bring them on into 
market, perhaps days after the 
main herd had arrived. 

On the trail, the cow boys had 
to watch the herd very closely, and 
especially the leaders, and avoid 
all undue excitement lest the lead- 
ers should start a stampede. 

Now, of course, this has nothing 
to do with cotton or textile milling, 
and I do not, by any means, intend 
to compare our help to cattle. 

I have related the fore- 
going facts in order to bor- 
row the term “straggler” 
and apply that term to our 
problem of help manage- 
ment. Perhaps we will 
find a few straggling over- 
seers before we have fin- 
ished. 


Detect the Straggler 


There are quite a num- 
ber of things that will make 
stragglers in a textile mill. 
We must learn what these 
things are and try to pre- 
vent their occurrence. We 
must learn to detect a 
straggler before he has 
fallen out of line, and put 





forth our best efforts to prevent 
his falling out of line. 

I believe it has been the prac- 
tice of some overseers to let the 
stragglers out. When they see one, 
the first thing they do is to begin 
looking for someone to take his 
place. They will frequently try to 
drive the straggler back into line, 
and this driving, or crowding him 
is sure to knock him out sooner or 
later, for he cannot hold out if he 
is driven or crowded. 

Now remember, the best paid 
cow boys were the ones who lost 
the least number of stragglers. 
They knew their herd and exer- 
cised much patience with the 
would-be stragglers. 


Textile Stragglers 


Perhaps we have a weaver who 
has fallen behind with her produc- 
tion—a straggler. Let’s investi- 
gate a little and see what we find. 
Perhaps the smash hand has 
bawled her out a time or two 
about making up a little smash or 
pick-out, and to avoid another 
bawling out the weaver has tried 
to do too much smash hand work 
herself and has gotten stuck up 
with her looms. 

Maybe the loom fixer has 
bawled her out, and to avoid this 
she has tried to run her looms too 
long without the attention of the 
fixer, and has lost a great deal of 
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production in that way. To make 
matters worse for her, you go 
around her looms with a frown on 
your face, trying to express to her 
in your looks what you are too 
much of a coward to tell her in 
words, and that is, that you are 
not satisfied with her production 
and you don’t like to see so Many 
of her looms stopped. 

Yes, you get the idea over, and 
this excites her. She is conscious 
of the fact that she is not giving 
satisfactory service. This mind 
worry helps to fatigue the body. 
Consequently, she becomes an 
over-worked weaver—a straggler 
—and she finally gives up all 
hope. 

Who is to blame for this? How 
many of you know that one of the 
obligations of your job is to detect 
this straggler days earlier, and to 
keep her in line? Don’t you think 
you have committed a crime, both 
against the company and the little 
weaver, to let her finish like this 
when it was in your power to pre- 
vent it? An overseer is himself 
a straggler when he lets a thing 
work out in this way. 


How to Assist the Straggler 


Now we have learned one thing 
that will make a straggler. Let’s 
see if we can learn how we could 
have saved this one. 

When you went around her 
looms today when she was 
stuck, instead of that sour 
look you put on, you should 
have tried to look pleasant, 
and by so doing it would 
have had a tendency to 
quiet that nervous feeling 
she had about being stuck. 
You should have helped her 
a little if you had time, or 
should have gotten a spare 
weaver to help her get 
straightened out. Then aft- 
er she got them going good 
you should have’ gone 
around with a reassuring 
look and said something 
like this: 

“Well, I see you have 
them all going again. That’s 
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fine! Now you must not feel dis- 
couraged when you get stuck that 
way, for the best of us get stuck 
sometimes.’’ Then proceed to tell her 
in a nice way, the best way for 
her to watch her looms; encourage 
her to get the smash hand to help 
her out when she thinks she needs 
it; tell her the smash hand is like 
all the rest of us, she gets tired 
and nervous sometimes, but she is 
really very competent and you are 
sure she will help along all right. 
Then tell her about having her 
looms fixed when they need it. In 
other words, you must try to re- 
store her confidence in the smash 
hand and the fixer and herself. 

Then you must go to the smash 
hand and tell her about the little 
woman over there who is doing her 
best to keep pace with the rest 
of the weavers, and make sugges- 
tions as to how she can be devel- 
oped into a good weaver. Then go 
to the loom fixer in the same way, 
and get his cooperation. 

Next thing, you will notice that 
her production is picking up. You 
have not paid any special attention 
to her perhaps, and you are really 
surprised a few weeks later when 
you pass by her looms and notice 
those rosy cheeks and that health- 
ful, contented and happy counten- 
ance. She sees you standing there 
looking at her and she steps out of 
her alley and approaches you, with 
a smile, and says: 

“IT just want to thank you for 
that talk you gave me a few weeks 
ago. I must confess that I had the 
wrong opinion of the smash hand 
and the fixer. It was all my fault 
the way I was getting along. Ev- 
eryone here is so nice to me that 
I think I just want to weave for- 
ever.” 

You don’t know what to say, but 
—well you are spared the trouble 
—she sees a loom stopped and 
away she goes. There you are! 
You have saved a straggler and 
there’s another star in your crown. 


It’s Just as Easy to be Nice 


I know of one instance where a 
superintendent had been paying 
special attention to bad bobbins of 
yarn being made in the spinning, 
and he was getting results in his 
efforts to have the number of them 


decreased. They had to come 
down. That was all there was to 
it. The superintendent came 
76 


through the mill one evening just 
before stopping time, and as he 
passed by, one of the section men, 
who had been fighting it hard all 
day but felt rewarded by his 
achievement, stopped him and 
said: 

“I have only made two bad bob- 
bins today.” Instead of congratu- 
lations, the superintendent replied 
very curtly, “That’s the way I 
want it run; in fact, that’s the way 
it’s got to be run,” and walked on. 
He had given a man a hard jolt; 
he had started a man to straggling. 
A few days later he lost the man 
who had made but two bad bobbins 
of yarn in one day. 

It would have been just as easy 
for the superintendent to have 
said, “That’s fine; I thank you, 
and I’m glad you are so interested 
in your work. I appreciate the ef- 
forts you are putting forth along 
this line.” That would have kept 
the “two bobbin” man on his job. 


Keeping Them Guessing 


Some overseers have told me 
that the best way to manage help 
is to “keep them guessing”; never 
let them know what you are going 
to do or when you are going to do 
it. My observation has been that an 
overseer who puts that principle 
into practice always has a string 
of stragglers. You know when it 
comes to guessing, the chances are 
about 50-50 that you will guess 
wrong. When a man makes a few 
wrong guesses he is out of the 
game—he is a straggler. 

A driver is, to a great extent, re- 
sponsible for the stragglers, so 
don’t keep them guessing; when 
you do, there is an undercurrent 
of uneasiness—a nervous tension 
—and just a little excitement will 
start a stampede. You see the 
help bunch up in little groups and 
talk for a minute. You wonder 
what they are talking about. Mis- 
ter, they are “guessing”. That is 
what they are doing, and that is 
what you want them to do, so let 
them alone. You have got them 
right where you want them. They 
have to bunch up and put two and 
two together and add this and 
that and shake it up and _ shoot 
another guess. 

I don’t mean to say that you 
must go around every morning and 
tell all the help all of your busi- 
ness, but I do believe in shooting 





straight with them; be open and 
frank with them; eliminate this 


guessing game. You will be re- 
paid in loyalty and confidence. 

Some overseers have told me 
that when you go to bawl a man 
out about anything, the first thing 
to do is to write out his time and 
stick it in your pocket, and if he 
threatens to quit, hand him his 
time slip. They say, make him 
think that you were going to fire 
him anyway. Don’t let him think 
that he surprised you and quit on 
you. 

Gentlemen, the cow boy treats 
dumb brutes better than that. He 
tries to save the stragglers. He 
never bumps one off that way. 


Another Straggler Saved 


A few years ago a loom fixer 
had gotten into a rut and had be- 
gun to straggle. The boss weaver 
was looking for another fixer and 
was going to fire the straggler as 
soon as he got another man to take 
his place. The secondhand was 
working on the case too, but from 
a different angle. He was find- 
ing out what was wrong. He got 
his dope all together and worked 
up to the psychological moment in 
a conversation with the fixer. The 
secondhand had seen to it that 
they were in a place where they 
likely would not be interrupted. 
In the conversation the secondhand 
said to the fixer: 

“IT know just how you feel and 
the attitude you take toward ev- 
erything in general, for I have 
been over the same road which you 
are now traveling. I was once as 
thoroughly disgusted with the 
thing as you are now. I actually 
reached the point where I had quit 
trying, and I expected the boss to 
fire me any day.” 

The secondhand won the confi- 
dence of the fixer, who felt that 
he really did have a friend; that 
somebody had an interest in him. 
The fixer confessed how careless 
he had been on his job and he 
then went back to it with a new 
determination and a new feeling 
toward the world in general. He 
had not been fired; the second- 
hand had not bawled him out and 
he really felt that the second- 
hand was the best friend that he 
had in the world, which was no 
doubt true, He picked his job up, 
and in three weeks’ time topped 
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the production board for both 
quantity and quality—a straggler 
saved! 

Who was the best man, the boss 
weaver or the secondhand? Well, 
I guess you are right! The boss 
weaver is still on the same job, 
dotting his trail with stragglers. 
The fixer is a head loom fixer and 
the secondhand is not there any- 
more. He, soon after this, went 
away to another mill on a boss 
weaver’s job of his own. He is 
leaving a trail where he goes, but 
there are not any stragglers left 
behind. 

I don’t believe in an overseer 
going to the extent of being too 
familiar with his help. He must 
be a leader and hold himself in a 
leader’s place. A friendly smile, 
however, at the right time; a word 
of encouragement to the straggler; 
a word of caution and friendly 
advice; expressions of apprecia- 
tion for extraordinary accomplish- 
ment, all these, will cost nothing. 
In fact, you actually feel better 
when you practice this, with gen- 
uine feeling, and it will be worth 
more to you in running your job 
than will all your technical skill. 

Look over your job now and see 
how many stragglers you have. 
Are you going to save them? You 
will perhaps need help. Remember 
how we had the smash hand and 
fixer to help save the weaver. Are 
you able to enlist help? 

Now let’s sum it all up like this. 
I think we can almost get it boiled 
down to one word, the word which 
we heard so much about a few 
years ago, but so many seem to 
have forgotten. It is cooperation! 


Straggling Overseers 


Now let’s talk about straggling 
overseers. You have perhaps seen 
overseers always’ behind with 
something. Maybe yesterday they 
were too busy to inspect their sec- 
onds—yes, these overseers we are 
talking about right now have lots 
of seconds. The overseer must go 
in the cloth room today and in- 
spect the seconds which the cloth 
room man has thrown out. He 
finds that several seconds were 
made by looms being out of order 
in some way or another, and by 
not having time to look at the sec- 
onds yesterday and correcting the 
looms they have each made anoth- 
er second today. Well, while he 


is getting over all this, he has a 
certain style of warps that are 
running out and he doesn’t have 
time to check up on them and so 
does not notify the boss spinner 
about the filling. Next day the 
warps are out and he has about 
half of his bobbins tied up on this 
certain kind of filling. The boss 
spinner is sore because he is now 
having to wait on bobbins. 

Things rock along and the weav- 
ers begin to get sore because they 
have to wait for filling. In the 
mean time, the slasher man has 
filled up all the loom beams with 
warp, and about that time the 
special order that is coming 
through gets tied up at the warp- 
er waiting for section beams that 
the slasher man cannot empty for 
lack of loom beams that can’t be 
emptied for lack of filling, ete. 
Oh, the boss weaver is not to 
blame. Hasn’t he been working 
like a slave all the time? He 
needs some help. He just hasn’t 
had time to look after all this at 
the proper time. He is too busy 
doing yesterday’s work to plan for 
tomorrow. He is too busy dodging 
failure to win success. He is rid- 
ing at the tail end of his job; too 
busy to get in the lead. He is a 
straggler. 


The Younger Straggler 


Perhaps some young’- man, 
through years of loyalty and hard 
work, has made good, and he 
leaves his home mill and starts in 
on an overseer’s job, among stran- 
gers. He starts in with congratu- 
lations from and good wishes of 
all his friends. He makes good all 
right on his new job, but time 
rocks on and he seems to come to 
a standstill; he gets discouraged; 
he wants to go back and settle 
down again among his old friends 
but his old friends have quit writ- 
ing to him and he begins to feel 
more forlorn than ever. Finally 
he writes home about a job. His 
letter is not even answered—lI 
have seen them go back and I have 
seen them want to go back and 
could not—but due to his long con- 
tact with his home mill he figures 
that he is at least due the courtesy 
of an answer to his letter, even 
though they have no job for him. 
Something has gone wrong. He 
wonders what he has done to 
cause him to be ignored in this 
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way. He is now beginning to 
straggle. 

Now, young man, if you are in 
this class you must pull yourself 
together and cheer up. You know 
there seems to be some of the 
wild animal in us after all. As you 
know, a wild animal protects and 
raises its young. A wild anima! 
will even risk its own life to pro- 
tect its young, but when the young 
has reached its maturity and is 
able to stalk its own prey, the old- 
er ones forget all about him. He 
is now one of the pack and he must 
look out for himself. If he goes 
hungry it’s his own fault. He has 
failed to provide for tomorrow. 

Now as a word of encourage- 
ment, I want to tell you that what 
your old friends and former em- 
ployers think of you does not add 
to or detract one bit from your abil- 
ities to run a job. You are just 
as good a man now as you were 
before you wrote home for a job, 
and if you will look at the matter 
in the right way you are even a 
better man. You cannot now at- 
ford to go down in failure. You 
will pull yourself together and get 
back into the lead. 


Failure is a Spur to Good Men 


Many of us would be much bet- 
ter men if we would only make the 
right kind of capital out of the 
knocks we get as we go along. 

You have perhaps seen school 
boys get their faces almost beat 
off, but would never admit defeat. 
A man is never really defeated till 
he admits it himself. But when 
you do admit it, then you 
licked good and proper. 

Don’t make yourself a subject 
of ridicule. I know a boss weav- 
er who one day found two or three 
bobbins of knocked-out filling in a 
bobbin can. He looked over the 
loom and found the shuttle bounc- 
ing or rebounding in the off end 
from the battery. He borrowed a 
wrench from a fixer and tightened 
up the check strap. After a while 
he went back to this loom and did 
not find any more filling knocked 
off, so he immediately gave orders 
for every check strap on the off 
end of the looms to be tightened 
up to stop knocking off filling. 
The secondhand tried to show him 
the folly of such an order, but the 
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What Lies Ahead in Textile 


Machinery Developments? 


NOT LONG AGO, the writer had 
the privilege of being a pas- 
sive listener at an informal discus- 
sion by a group of the leading tex- 
tile machinery engineers and de- 
signers in the industry. This group 
of men, by their imagination and 
intellectual courage, foresight and 
intimate knowledge of the industry 
and its requirements, have made 
far-reaching and fundamental con- 
tributions to the technique of cot- 
ton spinning. These contributions 
have been, in the main, the basis 
of our modern spinning process, 
with its straight-line, labor-saving 
and quality-producing short cuts. 

The innocent bystander remarked 
that he did not see where and how 
there could be many drastic changes 
from our present conception and 
practice, where labor costs have 
been drastically reduced, luxurious 
and wasteful processes and prac- 
tices eliminated, and quality placed 
to a new high standard. It ap- 
peared, remarked the innocent by- 
stander, that we are rapidly ap- 
proaching that point where efforts 
would be restricted by the applica- 
tion of the “law of diminishing re- 
turns”, 

It seems, however, that this limi- 
tation is far from existing and that 
there are still problems to be 
solved, processes to be perfected, 
and intangibles to be explored, 
which, when future researches are 
completed, will place the art of cot- 
ton spinning as far ahead of the 
present practice as the present 
practice is ahead of that in the 
early 1890s. 

It does not take much reflection 
on the part of any one familiar 
with the modern mill to see that 
many of our present day processes 
which are apparently in the upper 
brackets of efficiency, are in truth 
but makeshifts and applications 
used simply because we have noth- 
ing better; although we have an 
idea as to their shortcomings, our 
imaginations and mental processes 
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HERE ARE some thoughts for consideration in conjunction with 

improving the textile machinery to be used after the present 
wartime restrictions on developments are ended. The author, with 
some prophecy but mainly indicating the opportunities for further 
advancement, provides some thought-provoking and stimulating 


ideas 


have so far been unable to reveal 
better ways of doing familiar jobs. 

For instance, take the modern 
cotton gin. It has been refined, 
modernized, and improved beyond 
description in the past 20 years; 
the application of pre-drying and 
other accessories has unquestion- 
ably been beneficial. In some 
cases, pre-cleaning has helped. But 
the actual ginning is substantially 
the same pulling-and-tearing proc- 
ess discovered by Whitney. Every 
bale of cotton sent from the gins 
contains its unwanted proportion of 
leaf and seed fragments, of dust 
and sand, curled and broken fibers, 
and those little lumps which per- 
sist even through the finisher 
picker. 


The Opening Process 


The modern opening room, with 
its cleaning and blending feeders, 
its synchronized production, labor- 
saving and power-saving installa- 
tions, will under good management 
produce laps which will not vary 
more than one-half ounce per linear 
yard, which is indeed close regula- 
tion. However, an examination of 
the sheeting and an appraisal of 
the disposition of the stock within 
the lap show that the density of 
the lap is far from the standard 
of uniformity which represents 
conditions which the critical tech- 
nician should find satisfactory. It 
is true that the yard-for-yard even- 
ness approaches perfection; but the 
division of the 1,440 square inches 
in a yard of a 40-inch lap into 
smaller divisions—let us say, 48 
squares of 30 square inches each— 
and weighing these units will re- 
veal startling variations. 

We believe that the time will 


come when these variations will be 
reduced to the degree where they 
lose importance and that pickers 
and opening room equipment will 
be designed which will clean with- 
out curling and breaking the fi- 
bers, where air will be used more 
effectively as a cleaning agent and 
where the last trace of dust, leaf 
and sand will be removed before 
the stock reaches the card room. 
Along these lines, much has been 
accomplished; there is much more 
to be done before the job can be 
called finished. 


What About the Card? 


Cards have been a source of 
worry and frustration to the engi- 
neers who have been trying to im- 
prove on the modern revolving flat 
cand. 

In the last ten years, serious ex- 
periments have been carried on 
without regard to time, trouble or 
expense, without tangible results as 
far as practical accomplishments 
have been concerned. There have 
been cards with small cylinder and 
a small number of flats, with su- 
perimposed doffers, with flats ar- 
ranged in section, some running 
forward, some backward. There 
have been high speed cards as well 
as tests at lower speeds. Experi- 
ments have been made with all 
kinds of wire combinations, with 
multiple mote knives, stationary 
and revolving, and concurrently, 
tests and trials of all kinds of gad- 
gets, singly and in conjunction 
with other gadgets. Yet the card 
remains, except for refinements in 
construction and for tolerances to 
promote interchangeability of re- 
placement parts, practically the 
same card. 
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The function of the card, in the 
main, is to separate the individual 
fibers, to extract the short, broken 
and immature ones, to remove the 
leaf, seed fragments, and motes re- 
maining after the previous clean- 
ing, and to form the cleaned fibers 
into a sliver. Truly, this is an 
impressive task, entirely satisfac- 
tory as far as our present stand- 
ards are concerned; but to the seek- 
er after perfection, it is a very in- 
complete performance. 

First, the card, as it is construct- 
ed at present, is seriously lacking 
in the necessary ability to select the 
short, immature, weak and dam- 
aged fibers from the long, spin- 
nable fibers and vice versa. As a 
consequence, the stripping may, 
and as a matter of fact does, con- 
tain as much as 50 per cent of 
good staple and it takes only the 
most superficial inspection of the 
clearer waste, or the thread boards 
of spinning frames and twisters, to 
show that they are loaded with im- 
purities which should have been ex- 
tracted at the card. It is, there- 
fore, evident that as far as the card 
is concerned, there is a long way 
to go before we reach a point where 
there can be any question raised 
as to the futility of further re- 
search. The purist would say that 
as far as real accomplishments are 
concerned, the card, perfect in the 
minds of some men, is one of the 
most inefficient machines in the 
mill, 

Further, the card today is the re- 
sult of “hand-me-down” ideas. 
Some engineer with courage and 
foresight is going to build a card 
with half the weight, less floor 
space, higher production and bet- 
ter overall efficiency some day, 
somewhere. 

The card room processes are 
also subject to vast improvements. 
For instance, the use of canvas con- 
tainers for slivers; cans are ex- 
pensive, not very durable, clumsy 
to handle, take up lots of room, and 
at the best, hold only about 14 
pounds of stock. Some day, there 
will be a development which will 
eliminate these waste makers. 

On the machinery itself, produc- 
tion has reached high levels; in 
fact, there are roving frames run- 
ning in mills without number 
where it is not unusual for a set 
of bobbins to be produced without 
the necessity for the operative to 


piece up more than one or two ends. 
The bottlenecks still existing in the 
operation of roving frames are 
doffing and creeling. An effective 
stop motion to detect end breakage 
between the delivery of the roll 
and the nose of the flyer and fol- 
lowing detection, to stop the frame, 
is needed to permit the operative 
to attend more than the three or 
four frames now considered an as- 
signment. A device to doff auto- 
matically is needed badly. This de- 
vice must be simple in design and 
construction, easy to operate and 
not subject to expensive mainten- 
ance operations. The industry also 
needs a better form of back stock 
than the sliver coiled in the clumsy 
roving can. Creeling, as now prac- 
ticed in the best mills, is a source 
of lost time, expensive waste, bad 
work and is a relic of the “rule-of- 
thumb” days. 


Improvements Needed in Drafting 


Considering the card room and 
spinning room as a single unit, as 
far as the drafting is concerned, 
there is still a long way to go be- 
fore the law of diminishing re- 
turns will put a brake on re- 
search. For example, believe it or 
not, one can hardly select a mill 
and pick out ten bobbins and reel 
300 yards of yarn off each bobbin 
without finding that the variation 
in these 300-yard units would run 
as high as 300 to 400 per cent, 
even with modern drafting sys- 
tems in the card room and spin- 
ning room. 

The breaking strength of the 
best yarn approximates only a very 
small proportion of the intrinsic 
strength of the cotton fiber, which 
is 80,000 pounds per square inch. 
Imagine what would happen to 
loom production if the breaking 
strength of the yarn could by some 
simple betterment in the drafting 
process, be increased to reflect a 
higher percentage of the inherent 
strength of the cotton. 

Mechanically, the spinning 
frame and the roving frame of the 
present era are good machines. 
Some details are sources of trou- 
ble, and while the elimination of 
these troubles seems to be an easy 
matter, such is not the case. For 
example, the oiling of top rolls is 
still the bugbear that it has al- 
ways been. Top rolls, with anti- 
friction bearings, which start out 
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with every indication of success- 
ful application, soon develop 
weaknesses which direct them to 
the scrap pile. Clearers have a lot 
of room for improvement and we 
are still searching for the ideal 
top roll covering. The use of cones 
in roving frames is continued be- 
cause, although we know that the 
cone belt introduces unpredictable 
variations in tension, nothing bet- 
ter has yet been developed. 

Some of these days some smart 
technician is going to perfect a 
small, efficient, reasonably-priced 
motor-driven spindle which will 
eliminate the cylinder, tapes, ten- 
sion pulleys and the variation in 
twist which are the result of slip- 
ping tapes, uneven tension and 
variable cylinder speeds. 

Spinning room help all hate and 
dread the task of cleaning the un- 
derworks of spinning and roving 
of the lint, oily waste and other 
accumulations which. gradually 
cover these parts. This task must 
be done when the frames are 
stopped, so the frame of the fu- 
ture should incorporate means for 
preventing the accumulations 
around the bobbin and spindle 
shafts of roving and develop a 
system of directed air currents 
which would keep the lint from 
accumulating on the underworks 
of spinning. We may see these 
features incorporated in_ the 
frames of the future. 

We also need an assembly of 
rings and travelers which would 
allow a higher level of spindle 
speeds, a level which would per- 
mit front roll speeds on medium 
counts of at least 500 inches de- 
livered per minute. At this time, 
with stock well prepared, the 
front roll speed on modern frames 
with a l-inch front roll is 14] 
r.p.m. with a twist multiplier of 
4.75, when making 20s yarn. The 
spindle speed would be 9,400 
r.p.m., and the traveler speed 
4,919 feet per minute. The travel- 
er speed limits the entire opera- 
tion, since a high level would burn 
the traveler and develop other op- 
erating difficulties. If the traveler 
and ring assembly could be bet- 
tered so that the level could be 
raised only 15 per cent, the entire 
operating economy of the spin- 
ning room would be affected and, 
incidentally, much of the present 
equipment rendered obsolete. 
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The same reasoning can be ap- 
plied to the whole range of ma- 
chinery. Textile machinery, as 
produced by the best American 
makers today, will last for 50 
years and still make good yarn. 
However, with the changes taking 
place in our social and economic 
life, with almost universal educa- 
tion creating new desires and am- 
bitions, operating equipment 


which requires the performance of 
irksome and distasteful routine 
operations will become increas- 
ingly difficult, without the pay- 
ment of premiums in some way. 
We therefore predict that as 
soon as the current emergency is 
over that the designers and tech- 
nicians, who have already made 
American textile machinery the 
world’s most efficient, will have 





practical answers for many of 
these problems. 

The next era of the industry 
will be noted for the variety of 
numbers of synthetic fibers, for 
the more efficient and effective 
machinery, and for the elimina- 
tion of many of the processes and 
routines handed down from the 
days when the industry was in the 
formative period. 





Farmers to be Paid for 
Using Cotton Bagging 


American cotton farmers are now &as- 
sured of being compensated for wrap- 
ping their cotton in cotton bagging. 
Under a plan adopted by the major 
mill and trade associations and t he 
cotton exchanges, all trading rules cov- 
ering the buying and selling of cotton 
in the United States will grant the 
seller an all6wance of 7 pounds for 
each bale of cotton wrapped in cotton 
bagging. This allowance is intended to 
indemnify cotton producers for the dif- 
ference in tare between bales wrapped 
in cotton and those wrapped with old- 
fashioned jute or burlap bagging. The 
allowance also will eliminate the 
source of much confusion arising 
throughout the industry because of the 
substantial increase in use of cotton 
bagging for bale covering made nec- 
essary by the war. 

Shortages in supplies of jute bag- 
ging and sugar bags for re-use as cot- 
ton bale covering made it necessary 
for the Department of Agriculture to 
subsidize the manufacture of 4,000,- 
000 patterns of cotton bagging in or- 
der to cover the 1942 crop. This meant 
that approximately one-third of the 
crop would necessarily carry a sub- 
stantially lighter tare than usual and 
that unless the producer was compen- 
sated for this lighter covering, he 
would be penalized for using cotton 
bagging. The shipper could not afford 
to make the weight allowance to the 
seller unless he knew definitely that 
he was going to sell 100 per cent of 
the cotton purchased to the group of 
mills who had agreed to make such al- 
lowances to him. Consequently he was 
not prone to compensate the producer 
at the time of purchase. It was to 
eliminate this source of confusion and 
agitation within the industry that the 
new uniform addition to all trade rules 
was proposed by the National Cotton 
Council. 

Hugh M. Comer, chairman of the 
Council’s committee on cotton bale cov- 
ering, explains that, “The addition to 
the trading rules is a much more sat- 
isfactory plan than was the net 
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weight trading law proposed through 
legislation. With the allowance estab- 
lished in the trading rules, a farmer 
who takes to market a bale of cotton 
wrapped in cotton bagging will be told 
that 7 pounds will be added to the 
gross weight of his bale, whereas un- 
der a net weight law the buyer would 
be required to deduct 22 pounds from 
the gross weight of a jute-covered 
bale.” 

Procedure making the atilowance 
possible involved a change in the 
Southern Mill Rules, formulated by 
the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association and the American Cotton 
Shippers Association, with endorse- 
ment in the New England Terms for 
Buying and Selling American Cotton, 
and approval of the various associa- 
tions and exchanges involved. 
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Fiber Society Cancels 

Plans for Convention 

The Industrial Fiber Society, which 
had its first meeting in Atlanta last 
December, had planned to have the 
next meeting in New Orleans next No- 
vember. The executive committee has 
decided that in the light of the request 
from government authorities that 
travel be restricted, and also by rea- 
son of the difficulty many people are 
experiencing in leaving their work for 
even a few days under the pressure of 
war-time production, that it would be 
advisable to cancel the plans for this 
meeting. There will, therefore, be no 
meeting of the Industrial Fiber Socie- 
ty for the duration of the war, it is 
announced by W. R. Marsden, direc- 
tor of fiber research, Bibb Manufactur- 
ing Company, Columbus, Ga., one of 
the officers of the society. 
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Seventh Edition 

of Welding Handbook 

The seventh edition of “Procedure 
Handbook of Are Welding Design and 
Practice”, published by The Lincoln 
Electric Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has just been published. It is greatly 
enlarged, containing 1,308 pages, and 
1,810 illustrations including photo- 
graphs and drawings, with semi-flex- 


ible simulated leather, gold-embossed 
cover. The price is $1.50 per copy in 
the U. S.; $2.00 elsewhere. 

The authors have made every effort 
to provide as much complete informa- 
tion as possible to help the men in the 
shops, shipyards, airplane factories, 
ordnance plants and arsenals to pro- 
duce to the fullest extent in the war 
effort. The book explains more fully 
than ever before the various methods 
and techniques used in welding, with 
a view to speeding up welding design 
and engineering and to make it easier 
for the thousands of men in training 
to learn the essentials of welding in 
the shortest possible time. 

a 
Looking After the Stragglers 
(Continued from page 77) 


boss weaver blew up and bawled 
the secondhand out. He had the 
proof; he had fixed a loom that 
was knocking-out filling. He even 
took the secondhand to the loom 
and showed him that there was no 
more knocked-out filling in the 
can. 

Now the truth of the matter is 
this: The weaver had taken this 
knocked-out filling out of the shut- 
tle on the loom just opposite and 
put the bobbins in the can herself. 
In the meantime, the fixer had 
fixed the loom that was knocking- 
out the filling. The boss weaver 
was the laughing stock of the whole 
room. After he got mad and blew 
up nobody would tell him the truth 
of the matter, and the chances are 
that today he will tell you to tight- 
en the check strap on the off end 
from the battery to stop knocked- 
out filling. 

This straggler subject could be 
carried on and on. We even have 
whole mills that are stragglers, 
but perhaps I have gone far 
enough to start some new line of 
thought. Perhaps we will pick up 
quite a bunch of valuable strag- 
glers. 
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HEN you increase your liquid work- 
| ing capital through Southern Fac- 
toring, you are then able to increase 
your volume. You maintain credit terms 
with your customer and get cash for 
your sales. 


Let the Factoring Division of the Trust 
Company of Georgia buy your accounts 
receivable. Put Southern Factoring to 
work tor your business. | 
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Production Flow 
Recent Problem 


RAPID STRIDES in the war produc- 

tion program generally have 
brought their own problems_ which 
reached a critical point in the summer 
and instigated drastic efforts toward 
correction. August saw various phases 
of maladjustment, including even such 
elements as getting ahead of the sched- 
ule in some cases. Which led Mr. Nel- 
son to voice the slogan that we must 
“go forward and in balance.” 

Cotton manufacture had its own 
production problems that concurrently 
beset mill management. Uncertainty of 
labor supply through migration; with 
no freezing of workers in their regu- 
lar jobs, has disturbed the mills more 
and more. The past two months have 
seen interruption to output from va- 
cations. These are said to have be- 
come more frequent because of the in- 
creased earnings of workers. Many 
workers, morever, have been lost to the 
armed forces. 

It was felt in eotton goods circles, 
moreover, that a grant by WLB of the 
general wage increase proposed would 
mean that the industry had reached 
the peak of wartime production. This 
grant would bring practically a dou- 
bling of wage rates since the war start- 
ed abroad three years ago this month. 
Relaxing of ceilings in goods prices to 
correspond, it is indicated, would not 
solve the production problem. 


Would Make Civilian 
Goods Prohibitive 


Authorities in the trade felt that the 
granting of this wage increase (at the 
time of writing it was reported that 
an increase of 714 cents an hour was 
approved by the WLB) -would promote 
strong demands for a high cotton loan, 
thus starting the old upward spiral of 
prices. On the other hand, cotton goods 
are always subject to a natural price 
control: the “ceiling” which the pub- 
lic puts upon such merchandise by re- 
fusing to pay more. 

Mills pointed to increased taxes and 
other increased costs (including volun- 
tary wage increases already given) as 
factors for sharply decreased earnings 
in the first half of 1942, compared with 
the like period of last year. They de- 
cried arguments to the effect that 
“substandard” wages are paid in tex- 
tile mills, asserting that on a basis 
of relative skills and of living condi- 
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tions in different places, the compari- 
sons were not justified. 

Another obstacle to the forward pro- 
gram of production in cotton manufac- 
ture is that the “adoption” of the car- 
pet mills for duck manufacture has not 
worked too satisfactorily. Here also a 
labor problem is involved. Not only is 
the seale relatively high, but carpet 
workers do not handle as many looms 
as do regular duck weavers. 


Interest Confined 
to Priority Lines 

Through the summer it was report- 
ed in the goods market that mills had 
substantial amounts of production for 
the latter part of the year remaining 
unsold. This indicated that more 
goods could be alloted to civilian trade 
consumers, but little developed along 
that line, although a persistent iull in 
buying of military goods by the gov- 
ernment was experienced by mills. 

Offerings of goods were confined 
chiefly to those on a priority rating, 
in spite of the limited number of these 
up to the month in review. The hesi- 
tation to take civilian trade orders 
was a logical reaction to the serious- 
ness of war developments, betokening 
a maintenance of or expansion in the 
military requirements. 

Mills were looking for new business 
in volume from the beginning of the 
fiscal year, July 1, but the first activi- 
ty was a moderate request on August 
3—20,000,000 yards of printcloths 








@ This is the new Army raincoat in 
which rubber is replaced by Saflex, a tough, 
resilient plastic developed originally as an 
interlayer in safety glass. The coat is two 
pounds lighter than the rubberized coats 
now issued and approximately 1% pounds 
of crude rubber are saved by the use of the 
plastic Saflex, one of the group of synthetie 
resins known as vinyl acetals, is a product 
of the Monsanto Chemical Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


CURRENT TEXTILE TOPICS 


broadcloths and pocketing twills. How- 
ever, this was expected to be the fore 
runner of more and mill men were con- 
firmed in the wisdom of refraining 
from extensive civilian trade commit- 
ments. 


Full Mill Support 
Urged on Government 


With more than 13,000,000 bales es- 
timated officially in August for the 
cotton yield, it was figured in the 
trade that the raw material position 
was assured for all wartime needs in- 
cluding civilian. The forecast was 
hailed as indicating cotton as a stab- 
flizing factor in the mill outlook, which 
would be upset only by possible wage 
and loan moves that would be infla- 
tionary. 

Meantime, talk of a revised procure 
ment policy and more frequent pur- 
chases of military goods had created 
some doubts on the efficacy of month- 
ly buying in cotton lines. It was Sstat- 
ed that it is impractical on many 
cloths to set up production for month- 
ly quantities. 

One thing deemed important in the 
trade, however, is that the policy 
should be calculated to preserve the 
gains made by milis in converting to 
the war economy. Trade leaders feel 
that unnecessary new problems would 
arise if the government failed to sup- 
port operations of all the machinery 
that has been converted to war needs 
until indubitable signs appear of the 
end of the conflict. 


New England 
Mill Situation 


COTTON MILLS of the northeastern 

area have been struggling along 
under a combination of conflicting con- 
ditions through the past month. Buyers 
of civilian lines who had anticipated 
increased offerings through lessened 
pressure from the government have 
been disappointed. Price, wage and 
other labor conditions have become 
more complicated. 

As to the goods market, mid-summer 
reports on the prospect that the gov- 
ernment might at any time request 
lighter shipments against contracts 
with mills gave some hopes to the civil- 
ian trade. Contrarily, however, the 
reports of mid-August indicated a 
gradual increase in diversion of fine- 
goods looms from civilian lines as gov- 
ernment demands in the form of ne- 
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e couldn't buy it— 
so we built it! 





YARN SLASHER — é When it was 


found that no standard laboratory yarn 
slasher was available, our laboratory re- 
search men devised this ingenious ma- 
chine which closely approximates textile 
mill equipment. This machine is used in 
sizing, coating, impregnating and finish- 
ing yarns. Through precise control of time, 
tension, temperature, and drying rate, 
mill results are obtained under labora- 
tory conditions. Although the photograph 
shows the yarn being can dried, the equip- 
ment may be converted for use as an air 
dryer. After treatment and drying, the 
Yarn is automatically wound in skeins on 
‘he frames at extreme right. 











WHAT IS YOUR PROBLEM? I: it a 


question of yarn sizing, dye penetration, gray 
goods desizing, or fabric finishing? Whatever 
the problem, the Rohm & Haas Sales Service 
Laboratory is prepared to offer its suggestions. 


In this modern and complete textile labora- 
tory there is a specialized piece of equip- 
ment for testing and checking every plant 
operation. If a standard laboratory machine 
is not on the market, our technicians have 
designed equipment to accomplish the de- 
sired result. 

Tell us about your problem and the wheels 


of this miniature textile plant will begin turn- 
ing in search of a satisfactory solution. 
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gotiated contracts appeared. 

Occasional emergence of surplus 
military cloth was indicated, but the 
aggregate was of little consequence in 
meeting regular trade demand. A lim- 
ited flow of yardage to consumers on 
allocation was evident. Offerings were 
generally confined to stock and mills 
were not making commitments against 
future production. 


Combed Yarn Earmarking 
Postponed to Nov. 2 


Spinners of combed cotton yarns not 
working on government contracts were 
given an extended period in which to 
secure such orders and to earmark 
their production for military use, by 
an amendment issued on August 3 to 
M-155. By this amendment, all mills 
will after November 2 be earmarking 40 
per cent of their medium combed and 
65 per cent of their coarse combed 
yarns for military uses. 

Manifestly the vital combed yarn 
goods have been becoming more essen- 
tial as the war intensifies and will 
remain so until the end approaches. 
The field of aircraft fabrics seems 
especially to have taken up attention 
of the trade during the summer weeks, 
with heavy demands forecast for fine 
cotton goods mills in the coming 
months. 

In connection with the moot subject 
of a second front in Europe, there was 
much talk of big demand for cloth to 
go into glider construction. Secrecy 
obtained as to the extent of glider con- 
struction, but it was reported that 
some mills had extensive orders for 
fine goods, which require high stand- 
ards in quality of material, in spin- 
ning and in weaving. 

Labor Restrictions 


Remain an Obstacle 
Conversion of cotton mills to military 


requirements, by and large, was ac- 
complished long ago with comparative- 
ly little trouble from the purely man- 
ufacturing angle. Recent figures in- 
dicated that plants in New Bedford 
were 40 to 100 per cent on govern- 
ment lines. Those in Fall River are 
said to average around 75 per cent on 
such constructions. 

New England manufacturers, how- 
ever, have continued to face a prob- 
lem in labor restrictions and shortage. 
As authorities in Rhode Island and 
elsewhere viewed it, this recently had 
become the No. 1 problem in the pro- 
gram for carrying on the big procure- 
ment program of the country, let alone 
meeting civilian trade requirements in 
cotton goods. 

While men have been lost to other 
industries and have been taken in the 
draft, rigid laws have been maintained 
in this section regarding work by wom- 
en in the mills. Certain relaxations 
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have been allowed the labur directors 
of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 
but up to this month the limit of 48 
hours a week has been retained for 
women in spite of increasing depend- 
ence upon them. 

Strikes, holidays and vacations— 
also absence from work by many mar- 
ried women who take a day when 
their husbands also are off—have ob- 
structed in varying degree the full pro- 
duction through the summer. Sporadic 
strikes continued in this area right 
into August. 


Manufacturers Decry 
Government Policies 


Under the government policy of ceil- 
ing prices for processed goods and re- 
fusal to put a check on wages—on 
the contrary raising the rates for mill 
workers—the industry is operating on 
a narrowing margin. It is charged, 
moreover, that the ceilings do not 
make proper allowance for differences 
in quality of goods and so put a prem- 





jum upon cheapness in production. 

Mills here are left little opportunity 
to capitalize on civilian business in 
moderate volume, to compensate for the 
large orders taken from the govern- 
ment at modest profit margins. They 
have been much concerned, moreover, 
about new negotiations on government 
lines in view of indications that the 
terms would not allow for all the cost 
factors involved. 

Statistics of cotton consumption in 
July and for the year ended that 
month, meantime, were significant of 
the effort by the mills of New Eng- 
land to meet the challenge of tremen- 
dous production for the war program. 
In the face of obstacles, the total for 
July was 113,130 bales, compared with 
110,159 a year before. 

Cotton consumption of the district 
for the season of August 1, 1941-July 
31, 1942, was 1,313,540 bales. This 
total compared with 1,147,384 bales for 
1940-1941 and 918,313 bales for 1939- 
1940. 


“THE SITUATION” as Seen 


Aeross an Executive’s Desk 


The War 
August 18, 1942. 

AS THIS is written, the storm clouds 

gather with increasing intensity. 
The end of the war is more remote 
and its accomplishments for a victory 
for the Allied Nations become increas- 
ingly more difficult. The Japanese 
scuttle about in the Pacific like evil 
omens ¢asting their spell and power 
over important areas in the innumer- 
able islands which they know so well. 
Their action has cut off some of the 
most valuable materials in our war 
needs and, at the same time, has given 
to them a source of materials and sus- 
tenance that makes them occupy a 
stronger economic position than they 
did before they entered the war. Their 
military strategy has been seemingly 
successful so far. 

The Indian situation today is dark 
and foreboding. The ultimate outcome 
is uncertain. England seemingly wait- 
ed too long to solve her Indian prob- 
lem and now that war has entered the 
picture the solution could become im- 
possible, thereby making India an as- 
set for the Axis Nations and a liabili- 
ty for the United Nations. China is 
not pleased with England’s handling of 
this situation. India is almost the con- 
necting link between Germany and Ja- 
pan. It could lend itself as an isthmus 
connecting the two totalitarian pow- 
ers. Such a situation is more critical 
because the Russians have been unable 





to withstand the forays and onslaughts 
of the Germans who are pushing their 
mighty forces into rich areas of food 
and oil and making slaves and work- 
ers out of their captives. 

In England, to attempt a_ second 
front or not to attempt it, is the ques- 
tion, while the successes of the Axis 
forces continue. The bombing of the 
cities and industrial areas continues 
as a weakening and possible opener 
for such a front. It must not be for- 
gotten the terrific bombings that Eng- 
land endured and now it seems strong- 
er and more united than before. There 
is so much ignorance and mystery 
among the peoples. There is so much 
propaganda and it is so conflicting that 
no one knows what to believe. It is 
an evident fact, so far, that the Allies 
have not yet begun to win the war. 

Africa stiil is a draw game with 
seemingly no possibilities of an early 
victory for the Allies. With the Ger- 
mans pushing to the Caucasus, the 
Caspian Sea and the Black Sea, a pos- 
sibility of possessing the rich fields of 
Iran and Iraq, there is a possibility 
of African invasion from that source. 

In our own country, WPB and OPA, 
politics and a_ still too commercial 
population struggle on trying to pre- 
pare for the war needs. Men and ma- 
terial flow in a steady stream wher- 
ever the government orders. Labor 
furnishes its threats to the war ef- 
forts by its constant and unreasonable 
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of equipment now 
in use in the wet 
end of textile fin- 
ishing cannot oper- 
ate at a profit in 
competition with 
modern machines. 


*Proved by Research 
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When Strategy Calls 
for Camouflage! 





Call for camouflage! . . 

Cotton bagging—to disguise pow- 
er plants and munitions factories 
on the production front... 


Netting—to camouflage gun em- 
placements on the fighting front.. 


Curtains... to prevent dimmed-out 
ocean boardwalks from silhouetting 
ships at sea... 

You, and every mill in the Textile 
Industry, face the urgent need for 
producing thousands of yards of 
cloth for camouflage. It’s an extra 
job—in addition to your full-time 
responsibility of clothing and equip- 
ping America’s fighting men. 

Mill engineers and superintendents 
are meeting the challenge of pro- 
duction by keeping their mechan- 
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Butterworth 


PRODUCING GUN MOUNTS FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMY 








ical equipment at top-notch efh- 
ciency. 


In the Wet Finishing Department 
of leading textile mills, Butter- 
worth Machines are working day 
and night. The cooperation of 
Butterworth Engineers is freely 
offered to every mill seeking to 
achieve increased productive efh- 
ciency ... or to repair or replace 
worn-out or obsolete equipment. 
While Ordnance production has 
first call on our facilities, we are 
still building Textile Finishing 
Machines as required in America’s 
great wat program. 

H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


Phila., Pa. Serving the Textile Industry since 1820 
Offices in Providence, R. I. and Charlotte, N.C. 
In Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 
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demands and threatens to destroy the 
economy by demanding wage rates 
which, if unchecked, will mean uncon- 
trollable inflation. 

The rationing systems, instead of be- 
ing nation-wide, in many cases, are 
applying only to sections or areas. This 
is supposed to be a democratic nation 
in which, under duress of war, all 
share in like proportions. ° 

Many people think that Germany has 
had a second front on the Atlantic 
Seaboard for some time. The 420 ves- 
sels, the major part of which were 
sunk in this area, are a strong indica- 
tion that this is true. Only lately, in 
the Carribean and Southern area, this 
submarine warfare has become more 
pronounced. So far, this nation has 
Seemed unable to combat its ravages, 
which at last, if not now, could make 
a very weak point both in our offen- 
Sive and defensive plans. 

We shall not lose, however, we are 
a powerful nation and a valiant na- 
tion. We were so far removed from 
the ideas of war and so engrossed in 
politics and commercialism that it has 
been a gigantic undertaking to change 
the psychology of this nation. It is 
changing gradually. With a few more 
reverses, when the clashing arms of 
the Axis nations get closer to our 
shores, this nation will forget every- 
thing but war and freedom and the 
invaders will be thrust back. America 
in many of her attitudes is still sleep 
walking. It must awake and forget all 
else that does not contribute to safety. 


Cotton Comments 


An indicated production of 13,085,000 
bales in the United States is shown by 
the Crop Reporting Board as of Aug- 
ust 1. This is predicated on a condi- 
tion of 79 per cent of normal and an 
indicated yield of 266.7 pounds per 
acre. The average loan rate on %-inch 
Middling cotton will be 16.02 cents per 
pound, based on a parity price of 18.85 
cents for August 1, 1942. Last year 
the average loan rate was 14.02 cents 
per pound. 

The following extracts are from the 
Department of Agriculture publication 
“The Cotton Situation”: 

“As the 1942 cotton picking season 
gets under way, farmers are confront- 
ed with grade and staple premiums and 
discounts entirely different from those 
in recent years. On July 24, last year, 
differences in value between 500-pound 
bales of Middling and Low Middling 
at Memphis were $8.25 for 1-inch cot- 
ton, $9.25 for 1 1/16-inch cotton, and 
$12.75 for 1%%-inch cotton. By July 
24, 1942, these differences had in- 
creased to $18.25, $24.50 and $34.00 re- 
spectively. 

“During June consumption of cotton 
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Pin-tucking and bright stitching are ef- 
fective accents for a young date dress in 
Tecala crepe. The fabric is a dull-worsted 
type from Julliard, woven with Eastman 
crimped acetate rayon. Courtesy, Tennessee 
Eastman Corporation. 





was 966,900 bales. This was about 10,- 
000 baies more than in May, but 32,000 
below the record consumption in April. 
For the 11 months August-June, con- 
sumption totaled 10,169,000 bales, an 
increase of 1.4 million bales, or 16 per 
cent over the previous record estab- 
lished last year for the 11 months. 

“The quantity of cotton in public 
storage and in compresses has declined 
considerably, totalling 8,459,000 bales 
on June 30, compared with 10,575,000 
a year earlier, a drop of 20 per cent. 

“The consumption of American-Egyp- 
tian cotton is running at the highest 
level for many years. For the first 11 
months of 1941-42, monthly consump- 
tion of American-Egyptian cotton 
ranged from 2,430 bales to 4,951 bales 
per month, and totalled 41,880 bales. 
This is an increase of 76 per cent over 
the corresponding period last year, and 
the largest consumption for the period 
since 1922-23. During the past two 
months consumption of American- 
Egyptian cotton averaged aimost 4,300 
bales per month compared with an av- 
erage of almost 4,600 bales during the 
preceding 4 months. 

“Producers of American-Egyptian 
cotton were asked this spring to ex- 
pand production up to the limit of the 
seed supply, and present indications 
are that the response was complete. 
As a result, the July 1 acreage was 
207,500 acres, a 51 per cent increase 
over 1941, and a 202 per cent increase 
over 1940. 

“Because of fear that the yield might 
be low again this year and because of 
the increased profitability of other 
crops, the acreage of Sea Isiand cot- 
ton declined from 38,900 last season 
to 9,500 this year.” 





Modification of Mill Rules 


On May 2, 1942, the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association at its 
convention in Atlanta, Ga., passed the 
following resolution: 


RESOLVED, That the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association hereby approves, 
without recourse to the usual procedure of 
conference, the inclusion of a provision in 
the Southern Mill Rules of 1935, making 
an allowance to the seller of seven (7) 
pounds per bale on cotton bales wrapped 
in cotton bagging. 

‘*This resolution shall become effective at 
the direction of the Board of Government 
when and after the various associations and 
exchanges listed below have agreed and in- 
corporated in their trade rules governing the 
buying and selling of American spot cotton: 
in this country a provision requiring that 
the buyer make to the seller an allowance 
of seven (7) pounds per bale on cotton. 
bales wrapped in cotton bagging, so that 
the farmer will definitely receive the benefit 
of the allowance at the time he sells his 
cotton: 

‘*‘National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, American Cotton Shippers Associ- 
ation, Atlantic Cotton Shippers Association, 
Southern Cotton Shippers Association, Ar- 
kansas Cotton Trade Association, Texas Cot- 
ton Association, Oklahoma Cotton Associa- 
tion, Arizona and California Association, 
Memphis Cotton Exchange, Houston Cotton 
Exchange, New Orleans Spot Cotton Brokers 
Association, Galveston Cotton Exchange, Au- 
gusta Cotton Exchange, Little Rock Cotton 
Exchange and New England Cotton Buyers 
Association.’’ 


Since that date all of the associa- 
tions and exchanges mentioned in the 
resolution have endorsed or adopted the 
resolution. The board of government 
of the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, by a mail vote, authorized 
the enactment and application of the 
provisions of the resolution effective 
August 1, 1942. 

The following rule, approved by the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation and the American Cotton Ship- 
pers Association, has been ordered as 
an insert to “The Cotton Mill Rules 
of 1935”. It will appear in the rules 
as follows: 

VII-A. COTTON WRAPPED IN COTTON 
BAGGING 


On cotton produced in the United States 
when wrapped in cotton bagging that con- 
forms, on a weight basis, to the present 
United States Government Standards for 
cotton bagging, buyer shall make an allow- 
ance to seller of 7 pounds per bale on each 
and every bale wrapped in cotton bagging. 
It is incumbent upon the seller that he has 
made a like allowance in his purchase of 
the bale. 

The fight at last has been won, and 


the cotton grower can use Cotton Bag- 
ging without loss. It is known that 
cotton bagging is in every way superior 
to jute, or gunny sacks. Cotton spin- 
ners much prefer cotton covered with 
eotton bagging. 


The Man-Power 
Commission 


The pressure on the Man-Power Com- 
mission to start its long delayed Man- 
Power mobilization program is increas- 
ing. The Tolan Committee report in- 
dicated that, unless the commission 
acts soon, its functions are likely to be 
taken over by the armed services. 

Reluctance on the part of the com- 
mission to act on its mobilization pro- 
gram is said to be caused by its fear 
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of labor opposition to some of the pro- 
posed measures. The agency also con- 
siders that it lacks some of the neces- 
sary authority with which to centralize 
authority over man-power problems, 

The shifts in labor due to competi- 
tion for workers is one of the most 
acute problems awaiting solution by 
the War Man-Power Commission. 

In the textile industry, occasionally 
there are rumors of certain tactics that 
smack of labor piracy. Just how the 
ccmmission’s efforts will influence the 
textile industry is not known. Whether 
or not it will include the textile in- 
dustry is not yet known. It is rea- 
sonable to expect that its provisions 
will extend to this field. 

Textile managers should study very 
‘arefully their employment policies, so 
that there may not develop any flag- 
rant ill that will need the attention of 
the commission. 

According to the press, the commis- 
sion will not likely function until aft- 
er the November elections, unless its 
functions are taken over by the armed 
services. 

To inject a casual remark, it is in- 
teresting how many important prob- 
lems dealing with labor are being de. 
ferred until after the November elec- 
tions. This smacks strongly of politi- 
cal problems having more importance 
than war problems. 

America’s present salvation lies in 
the hands of the industrialists much 
more than in the hands of the politi- 


cians. The peace table will require 
the presence of international states 


men and not politicians. 


Wage Fixing vs. Inflation 


The conflict of wage control which 
now in 
many places and areas, and particular- 
ly in the offices of OPA and WLB, 
seems to indicate that some general 
policy may be developed. 

Mr. Henderson says that his price 
control is being rapidly undermined by 
the constant and 
demands that either his office or some 
other authoritative body or agency 
shall be placed in control of wages. 

William H. Davis, chairman of 
WLB, has been waging a terrific fight 
with Administrator Henderson, trying 
to defend himself from his attacks and 
his demand for a new control agency 
to stabilize wages. 

The WLB makes several contentions. 
First, that it has power to adjudicate 
wages only on the limited cases that 
come before it because 
putes. Second, it has no power over 
wage increases made outside of its do- 
main, either by voluntary raises or by 
union pressure. Again, it says that if 
universal wage is to be 


is being agitated so actively 


spiraling of wages 


of wage dis- 


stabilization 


attained, the board’s formula devel 
oped in the Little Steel case should be 
applied “universally and uniformly”. 
Out of the growing controversy be- 
ing augmented by consumers and pro 
ducers alike who must ultimately suf. 
fer the consequences of this “hit-and 


miss” wage policy, it is thought by 
many that the government through 


some agency will exercise a control 
over all wages. 

Last April, the President in outlin- 
ing and discussing his seven-point anti- 
inflation that the 
War control all 
wages by checking wage increases. 

This statement was made some time 
and much devel- 
oped since that time. Chairman Davis 
of WLB feels that he does not have 
sufficient power or scope with which 
to deal with the problem. President 
Roosevelt wants this controversy re- 
moved from his responsibility insofar 
as it 


program, indicated 


Labor Board would 


ago experience has 


is possible, so he, according to 
reports, wants Congress to pass a spe- 
cial measure making wage control 
mandatory and dealing generally with 
measures to prevent anti-inflation. 

It is rumored in Washington that 
the President has been advised by At- 
torney General Francis Biddle, that 
under his existing emergency powers— 
past and present—he can delegate to 
Federal Price Administrator Hender- 
son sufficient authority to fight the 
inflationary movement that is now 
sweeping the country. 

The President been in 
formed that if he asks Congress for 
anti-inflationary legislation that OPA 
powers will be curtailed. 


has also 


The President must make a decision 
between political expediency and eco- 
nomic necessity. It is generally be- 
lieved that he will act in the interest 
of economic necessity because of pub- 
lic demand and the dangers to the eco 
nomic system. 


History Repeating Itself 


Every one thinks or knows that our 
present government is a labor govern- 
ment if any one classification should 
be given to it. It has passed from a 
government of men who were employ- 
ers to men, who, in a large measure, 
are employees. The labor policies now 
are evident everywhere. 

In England they went through a 
period of the landed gentry, the man- 
orial class, then came the period of 
commercialism, with its business men 
and industrialists, then came its labor 
government, finally displaced or modi- 
fied by a union of the interests of la- 
bor and those of the industrialists, now 
England is entering a period in which 
the consumer or “the little man” is 
going to piay a vital part. 
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If the early government of this na 
tion partook of any definite classifica- 
tion it was that of the agriculturalist 
or the farmer group. Along with the 
industrial revolution came the period 
with its business 
and industrialists. At the 
ent time, labor has it and is 
“high, wide and handsome’ 


of commercialism 
men pres- 
riding 


indi 


5 


with 
cations rather markedly showing signs 
of a fusion of business and labor. 

Wm, H,. Davis, chairman of WLB, 
is waging a fight to secure 
possession of the machinery of nation- 
al industrial wage _ control. Many 
members of organized labor would like 
to see certain forms of wage arbitra- 
tions and determinations lodged with a 
federal agency. 

Mr. Davis, in a statement published 
recently with the Twentieth Century 
Fund Survey, says “What we princi- 


strong 


pally need now is more organization 
among employer and management 
groups. Such organization would do 


much to promote an equality of bar 
gaining hetween management 
and labor.” 

It was Chairman Davis’ opinion that 
there is a strong trend toward region- 
al collective bargaining contracts. He 
stated, “Industry-wide collective bar- 
gaining seems a logical next develop- 
ment. It makes for greater stability 
throughout an industry, more respon- 
sible unions, and puts management on 
a more fair and equitable competitive 


power 


basis so far aS wages are concerned 
The North and East seem to be fair- 
ly well organized and in those areas 
are the greatest number of workers. 
According to the press, a union of the 
CIO and the AFL would represent a 
body of approximately eleven million 
workers. These figures are rather im 
pressive and the thinking of the pub- 
lic is further impressed by the fact 
that Business Week (August 1, 1942) 
carried on its front page the pictures 
of Wm. P. Witherow, president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
and Philip Murray, president of CIO, 
Eric A. Johnston, president of United 
States Chamber of and 
William Green, president of AFL, in 
dicating that these gentlemen had had 
a conference with the President. 
indicate the course of the 


Commerce, 


“Straws 
wind” and history tends to repeat it 
self. The general trend indicates that 
the lion and the lamb are trying to 
find a pasture in which they can live 
happily together until their dictates 
are supplanted by another group. 


The Labor Board 
Textile Decisions 


The directive order of the WLB in 
re the southern cotton textile mill cases 
referred to for consideration seems fo 
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have established the following infor- 
mation ; 

1. The wage differential is legiti- 
mate and even if it were not the WLB 
has not the information or power in 
the present hearings to look into the 
matter with any degree of fairness. 
The opinion, written by George W. Tay- 
lor, vice-chairman of the Board, said 
in part: 

“The facts indicate that as a result 
of the difference in wages paid, South- 
ern mills do have lower labor costs 
than the Northern mills. Recognizing 
that the two areas have specialized 
within recent years, to large extent on 
different fabrics, it is not an easy 
matter precisely to estimate the cost 
significance of the wage differential. 
In addition, there are operating dif- 
ferences. This problem of differential 
cannot be satisfactorily approached by 
the simple expedient of arranging wage 
rates so that equal average earnings 
are produced for Northern mills and 
for Southern mills. 

“The fact remains, 
North-South differential in wages is 
not an unusual relationship. On the 
contrary, it is a long standing relation- 
ship. Even if all of the facts are 
available to appraise the cost signifi- 
eance of the differential for compar- 
able jobs, which is not the case, one 
would have to weigh the issues with 
care. Operating to a large extent as a 
war industry, there has been a marked 
change in the overall competitive pic- 
ture.” 

2. The WLB did not rule on the 
question of sub-standard wages in the 
industry but made its recommendation 
for the increase in wages on the basis 
of living costs, including standards in 
terms of minimum budgets of health 
and decency. It was considered that 
current wages in the cotton textile in- 
dustry as compared with wages in all 
other manufacturing industries, are in- 
adequate to maintain the necessary 
peak of efficiency which this industry 
requires in the prosecution of the war. 

3. The directive order states that 
the Southern mills shall increase wages 
71% cents retroactive to June 15, 1942, 
and shall be eredited with voluntary 
increases as follows: 

“Woodside Mills, Greenville, S. C., 
certified on April 17, 1942, which gave 
an increase of 2% cents per hour, ef- 
fective April 25, 1942. 

“Alabama Mills, Jasper and Russell- 
ville, Ala., certified March 13, 1942, 
which gave an increase of 5 per cent 
effective May 4, 1942, 

“Limestone Millis, Gaffney, S. C., cer- 
tified on April 30, 1942, which gave an 
increase of 6 per cent effective April 
27, 1942. 

“Erwin Cotton Mills, Durham, N. C., 


however, that 


oe 


certified on April 24, 1942, which gave 
an increase of 5 cents per hour effec- 
tive July 18, 1942. In this case, the 5 
cents per hour should be made effec- 
tive as of June 15, 1942. 

“It is the intent of the Board to al- 
low recent general wage increases as 
credits against the wage adjustment of 


this order except to the extent that 
such recent wage increases were made 
in order to comply with the minimum 
wage established pursuant to the Fair 
Labor Standards Act.” | 

A similar increase of 71% cents an 
hour was granted by the Board in the 
two cases affecting New England mills. 





What the Textile Mills 
Are Doing 


Monroe Cotton Mills, Monroe, Ga., 
have completed a new two-story addi- 
tion for increased production. The in- 
Sstailation includes about 12 new ecards, 
a number of re-conditioned looms, 
winders, folders and auxiliary equip- 
ment. Other improvements, including 
additional individual drives, fluores- 
cent lighting, and a new opener room 
and new office, have been made. 


Whitney Mfg. Company, Whitney, S. 
C., is starting operations of a finish- 
ing plant as a subsidiary unit with 
plans to convert the entire property 
into a finishing plant at the end of 
the war. Robert Brindle, Jr., is treas- 
urer and general manager, and Victor 
M. Montgomery is president. Machin- 
ery is being installed by the Spring- 
dale Finishing Co. 


Employees of Ashland Corporation, 
Jewett City, Conn., were recently pre- 
sented a Minute Man flag by a rep- 
resentative of the Treasury Department 
for more than 90 per cent participa- 
tion in the regular purchase of War 
Bonds. The actual participation is 95 
per cent. The total allotment exceeds 
10 per cent of the payroll. 


The Dixie Cotton Mills, LaGrange, 
Ga., are installing additional equip- 
ment in a recently-completed two- 
story addition, including about 20 new 
ecards, with pickers and auxiliary 
equipment. The company is also mak- 
ing improvements in other departments, 
including the opener room and storage 
warehouse. 


Russell-Watkins Corp., Graham, N. 
C., has been purchased by Burlington 
Mills Corp., which will operate it as 
an addition to its seamless hosiery 
mills division. N. M. Cranford is man- 
ager. The plant is equipped with 
about 40 machines for manufacturing 
men’s half-hose and misses’ anklets. 


Crystal Springs Bleachery, Chicka- 
mauga, Ga., has completed an expan- 
sion and improvement program, in- 
cluding a new one-story and basement 


weave shed, about 135x150 feet, ex- 
pansion in the opener room and ex- 
tensions in the shipping department. 
About 5,000 spindles have been added. 


Union Cotton Mills, a unit of Amer- 
ican Yarn & Processing Company at 
Maiden, N. C., combed yarn manufac- 
turers, have completed two new one- 
story additions, about 40x50 feet and 
25x70 feet, for extensions in the pick- 
er room and twister department. 


Nocturne Corp., Rock Hill, S. C., was 
recently organized to take over the 
Jac Feinberg Hosiery Mill, Ine., full- 
fashioned hosiery manufacturers. The 
former company has been dissolved. 
Jac and Abraham Feinberg head the 
new organization. 


Vamaco Mills Co., Franklinton, N. 
C., have been purchased by Burlington 
Mills Corp. The plant contains 200 
looms; it formerly manufactured tow- 
els, and it is understood the new own- 
ers will produce rayon goods there. 


Pearl Mill, Ine., recently organized, 
has begun operations in the former 
Winner Hosiery Mills, Ine., Boiling 
Springs, N. C. The new owners will 
continue production of men’s seam- 
less hosiery. 


Mill Art Co., Spindale, N. C., has 
been organized for the manufacture of 
canvas specialties. Initial equipment 
includes 8 looms and auxiliary equip- 
ment, purchased from Spindale Mills, 
Inc, 


A new weave room has been com- 
pleted at Mill No. 2 of Randolph 
Mills, Franklinville, N. C., and all 
slashing and weaving and dyeing 
equipment have been removed to it. 


Bonita Ribbon Mills, Brewton, Ala., 
have installed new looms and auxiliary 
equipment, and added approximately 
100 operatives to the working force. 


It is reported that Belding Heming- 
way Co. has purchased the control of 
the Summit Yarn Mill, Lincolnton, 
N. -C. 
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oO Be sure the belt is engineered to the 

job. An under-belted drive wears out 
the belt before its time. Be sure to allow 
for proper safety factor. 


¢ Check the laps. Should they begin 

to give way, repair them with water- 
proof belt cement. Don’t try to fix them 
by rivets or lacing. 


Check the tension. Too tight a belt 

is hard on flexing fibers, hard on 
bearings. Too loose a belt won't pull 
the load efficiently. 


Don’t let shifters or step-cone pulleys 
rub belt edges, which would elongate 


one side. 


Check pulley and shaft alignment. 
Don’t run a belt that starts crooked. 
If it jumps off, find the 


and outer lap pointing away from windage 
which is created by travel. 


Nourish the belts by proper preserva- 

tive. The tanner has compensated for 
nature’s oils in the fibrous structure, but 
belts dry out eventually. Add a pene- 
trating preservative that does more than 
merely dress the surface. 


¢) Watch your belt storage. Before stor- 


ing away, clean your belts, cement 
loose edges or laps, and apply a preserva- 
tive to both sides. Store them in a covered 
space, protected against dust and change 
of temperature. When putting belts into 
use again, give them another application 
of preservative. 


Where belts are subject to frequent 
oil splash, as on machine tools, a 
water-and-oil-proof dressing 





reason. 








6, Check the running di- 

rection. Single belts 
should have grain side next 
to pulley, with point of lap 
running away from pulley, 
rather than into it. Double 


THESE 


proper care of belts are covered 
in the new booklet “HOW TO 


common - sense 
pointers on 


MAKE YOUR 
LEATHER BELTS 
LAST LONGER 
. . . PRODUCE 
MORE” shown 
at left. 
can be obtained 
by writing E. F. 


Copies 


should be applied to clean, 
degreased surface. It will 
prevent mineral oil from 
penetrating. 


If it's a pivoted mo- 
tor base drive, check 
the tension. Keep the pivot 


Houghton & Co., 
_ 303 W. Lehigh 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


VIM TRED and OKAY TRED LEATHER BELTING 


“ 


belts should have inner lap 
pointing away from pulley, 


point located for most effi- 
cient tension. 
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TIMELY NEWS ITEMS | 


with a TEXTILE SLANT 


--+-—— ——_-— 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass., manufacturers of card cloth- 
ing, have announced the appoint- 
ment of Charles A. Haynes, Jr., as 
sales representative in the northern 
cotton territory as well as some 
woolen mills in Rhode Island and 





C. A. Haynes, Jr. 


Connecticut. He succeeds his father, 
Charles A. Haynes, Sr., who has be- 
come superintendent of Interlaken 
Mills, West Warwick, R. I. Charles 
Haynes, Jr., has had experience in 
Grant Mills, Edwards Mfg. Co., War- 
wick Mills and Greenville Mills in 
New Hampshire since leaving school 
12 years ago. 


Rogers & Smith, Dallas, Texas. 
have been made as advertising agen- 
cy for The Cotton-Textile Institute. 
The principal of this agency, Her- 
bert A. Rogers, originated the “Cot- 
ton Freshness” campaign now being 
conducted by the cotton industry, 
ander the direction of Ed Lipscomb 
of the National Cotton Council of 
America. 


Sjostrom Machine Co., 15 Union 
St., Lawrence, Mass., manufacturers 
of “Knotwood” metallic feeder ap- 
rons’, have appointed the staff of 
M. Bradford Hodges, Atlanta, Ga.. 
as their exclusive southern repre- 
sentatives. 


A. S. Cookman, Jr., has been trans- 
ferred from the American Viscose 
Corporation’s textile unit at Mar- 
cus Hook, Pa., to the company’s 
sales office at Charlotte, N. C., to 
take over the duties of S. Reed An- 
thony, who has been called into 
Navy service with the commission of 
Lieutenant, j.g. 


Hart Products Corp., 1440 Broad- 
way, New York City, have been ap- 
pointed exclusive sales agent for 
Celludye pigment color concentrates 
for the textile industry. These col- 
ors are manufactured by the Cellu- 
dye Company, 1270 Sixth Ave., New 
York City. The manufacturers em- 
phasize their fastness, quick pene- 
tration and high color value, and 
point out their use eliminates the 
need for additional dyeing process- 
es: required shades are matched, 
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eliminating the necessity for color 
blending. These colors have been 
found particularly adaptable in com- 
bination with “Permalon”’, a new 
permanent cellulose finish made by 
the Hart Products Corp. for mos- 
quito netting and other knitted and 
woven fabrics. 


Clarence E. Stevens has been made 
vice-president in charge of plant op- 
erations of Norma-Hoffman Bear- 
ings Corp., Stamford, Conn. He has 
been vice-president in charge of 
manufacturing of Electrolux, Inc. He 
succeeds Charles B. Malone, who has 
become associated with another in- 
dustrial business in Stamford. 


James F. McNamara, mill products 
sales manager of The International 
Nickel Co., has been made chairman 
of the board of directors of Harvill 
Aircraft Diecasting Corp. 


Robert N. Griswold, a member of 
the Chicago sales staff of Calco 
Chemical Division, American Cyana- 
mid Co., has been appointed sales 
representative in the paper trade of 
the Miami Valley. He joined the 
company in 1935, coming from the 
Morgan Dyeing & Bleaching Co., Ro- 
chelle, Ill. 


P. C. Sowersby, assistant adver- 
tising manager of the lamp depart- 
ment of General Electric Company, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio, has been 





P. C. Sowersby 


transferred to the company’s Michi- 
gan division in Detroit, where he 
will specialize in the advancement 
of wartime lighting designed to in- 
crease preduction of war goods 
manufactured in the Michigan in- 
dustrial area. 


The Foxboro Company, Foxboro, 
Mass., and the Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., are among the 
firms awarded the Minute Man Flag 
of Merit for payroll allotment sub- 
scriptions for war bonds by more 
than 95 per cent of their employees. 
Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, S. 
C., likewise received commendation 
from the treasury department in this 
drive. ) 





New Publications of 
Textile Interest 


International Nickel Co., Inc., 67 Wall St., 
New York City. ‘‘Heat Transfer through 
Metallic Walls ’, a 16-page booklet from data 
prepared by the company’s development and 
research division; includes information in 
formulae for determining overall heat trans- 
fer rates, the various factors influencing heat 
transfer through metallic walls, an the 
thermal conductivities of metals and alloys 
commonly used in the construction of proc- 
ess equipment. 


Rodney Hunt Machine Co., Orange, Mass. 
New 126-page Rodney Hunt Textile Machin- 
ery Catalog No. TM-42, covering the com- 
pany’s lines of dyeing machines, washers, 
fulling mills, soaping machines, wringers 
and many other types of equipment. In 
addition to illustrations and descriptions of 
the machines, much new data on dimen- 
sions, features and uses are included. 


Blackmer Pump Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Bulletin No. 400, covering the ‘‘Ezy-Kleen’’ 
line of strainers. It stresses the importance 
of protecting pumps through the use of 
strainers in the intake lines, and illustrates 
with cross-sectional views and describes the 
operation of four types of strainers manu- 
factured by the company. 


American Pulley Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Four-page folder on ‘‘New Tight-End 
Conveyor Pulleys’’, which were described in 
the August issue of ‘‘Cotton’’. 


Curtis Lighting, Inc., 6135 West 65th St., 
Chicago, Ill. Catalog No. 42, containing 
specifications and other data essential for 
ordering and installing fluorescent and in- 
eandescent lighting. 


Power Transmission Council, Inc., 53-63 
Park Row, New York City. Bulletin No. 
45, a reprint from ‘‘Factory Management 
and Maintenance’’ of an article by G. Palm- 
gren, chief engineer, SKF Industries, Inc., 
on ‘‘How to Get Longer Life from Anti- 
Friction Bearings’’; including a belt speed 
chart reprinting from ‘‘Southern Power & 


’ 


Industry’’. 


American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., 
142 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. ‘‘Safety Di- 
gest’’, a 56-page book on industrial accident 
prevention. It comprises 10 articles pre- 
viously published in the ‘‘American Mutual 
Magazine’ ’, 


Reliance Electric & Engineering Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. A blotter on ‘‘Preventive 
Maintenance’’, giving in abbreviated, ‘‘to- 
the-point’’ form suggestions on how to keep 
plant machinery running without breakdowns 
or other troubles. 


Calco Chemical Division, American Cyana- 
mid Co., Bound Brook, N. J. Technical Bul- 
letin No. 650 on ‘‘Military Shades on Cot- 
ton Thread Vat Dyed on Packages by the 
Pigment Method’’, a review of Federal 
specifications covering dyeing procedures 
supported by formulae and samplings on 
various weights of cotton thread. 

Technical Bulletin No. 646 on ‘‘Dyeing of 
Olive Drab No. 3 and No. 22 Shades with 
Sulphur and Vat Dyes on Cotton Yarn for 
Webbing’’, containing U. 8. Army specifica- 
tions in addition to a comprehensive dis- 
cussion of formulae and procedure for dye- 
ing shades by package, cascade and hand 
tub methods, supported by samples of the 
dyeings on 16s/2 and 10s/5 yarn. 


Johnstone Engineering & Machine Co., 
Downingtown, Pa. 4-page folder describing 
the company’s line of machines for slitting, 
re-winding and uniform tension unwinding, 
for faster production of essential war ma- 
terials. 





Textile Operating Executives of 
Georgia will hold their September 
meeting on September 19, in the new 
Callaway Auditorium, LaGrange, Ga., 
instead of in Atlanta, Ga., as usual. 
The meeting will open at 9:30 A.M. 
Eastern War Time, and will be de- 
voted to the problems of the indus- 
try in the war effort, and to per- 
sonnel subjects. Mill men from other 
states are invited. 
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New Orleans, August 17, 1942 


THE PRINCIPAL events in the cotton 

market since our last review were 
the recessing of Congress without ac- 
tion on the 100 per cent of parity loan 
and revision of the parity formula 
bills, Government forecast of the cot- 
ton crop and announcement of the loan 
rates. All except the loan were bear- 
ish in their effect on the market and 
caused a substantial decline in cotton 
prices. The lowest prices were record- 
ed after the Government’s surprisingly 
large forecast of the crop. At the low- 
est October sold at 17.83 in New Or- 
leans and 17.64 in New York. These 
quotations represented a loss of $7.00 
a bale since the middle of last month. 
The market has since made a fairly 
substantial recovery but is still-a cent 
a pound under quotations current a 
month ago. 

Failure of Congress to act on the 
100 per cent of parity loan bill took a 
prop from under the market and was 
the first development to start the 
market on the downgrade. This devel 
opment induced much liquidation of 
stale long accounts, encouraged short 
selling and also induced mills to post- 
pone buying in normal amounts. 

Forecasts of a moderate crop from 
the private bureaus checked the selling 
movement and caused a fair-sized rally 
in advance of the Government’s esti- 
mate. The private forecasts ranged 
from 12,074,000 to 12,570,000. Guesses 
of the members of the principal cotton 
exchanges averaged from 12,148,000 to 
12,429,000. 

The crop reporting board predicted 
a crop of 13,085,000 on an acreage of 
23,554,000. This compares with last 


year’s yield of 10,744,000 bales. Both 
are in bales of 500 pounds’ gross 
weight. The board made the condition 


of the crop 79 as of August 1. This is 
the second highest reported in the 19 
years during which estimates have 
been issued as of August 1. A yield 
of 266.7 pounds an acre was also pre- 
dicted. Such a yield has been exceeded 
only once and that was in 1937. Mexi- 
can labor will be imported to aid in 
picking the crop. 

The formula apparently used in ¢al- 
culating this year’s yield is 17 pounds 
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an acre greater than the one used last 
year. Most of the private bureaus ap- 
parently used a formula in calculating 
their yields which was similar to the 
one used by the crop reporting board 


in 1941. That formula gave good re- 
sults in predicting the yields from 


month to month. Last year’s record 
shows that the board made allowances 
for considerable damage from weevils. 
The actual damage was 15.4 per cent. 

This year the board assumes that 
weevil damage will not be half as much 
as last year. This accounts for its 
high formula. It says in explanation 
of the large yield predicted that its 
reports indicate a probable weevil dam- 
age of 7.3 per cent compared with 15.4 
last year and a ten year’s average of 
8.3. The percentage of losses predicted 
by the crop reporting board with last 
year’s loss for comparison is as fol- 
lows: N. C. 8 versus 10; S. C. 12 versus 
27; Ga. 12 versus 27; Tennessee 1 ver- 
sus 1; Alabama 8 versus 20; Missis- 
sippi 6 versus 23; Arkansas 6 versus 
11; Louisiana 7 versus 22; Oklahoma 
8 versus 8 and Texas 7 versus 11. 

On the other hand, the U. S. Bureau 
of Entomology issues bulletins as late 
as August 15 indicating a belief that 
weevil infestation, though spotted, is 
widespread and damage likely to be 
serious if the weather is favorable for 
their propagation and spread. 

The weather bureau report for July 
shows deficiencies in rainfall in all 
the cotton states except Texas, which 
had an excess of 39. per cent; South 
Carolina an excess’ of 7 per cent and 
Tennessee with an excess of 6 per cent. 
Deficiencies ranged from 11 per cent 
in North Carolina to 61 per cent in 





Consumption of Lint 


In Cotton Growing States, July 
In Cotton Growing States, 12 months 
In New England States, July 


In All Other States, July 
In All Other States, 12 months 


Mill Stocks 

In United States, July 
In Cotton Growing States, July 
In New England States, July 
In All Other States, July 


Warehouse Stocks 


In United States, June 
In Cotton Growing States, July 
In New England States, July 
In All Other States, July 


Active Cotton Spindles 
In United States, July 
In United States, June 
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CENSUS REPORT OF COTTON CONSUMED AND STOCKS—BALES 
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Arkansas. This weather tended to re- 
duce the weevil damage except in states 
which had an excess. 

Bulletins issued by the weather bu- 
reau August 11 show that all parts of 
the cotton belt received genera! rains, 
with North Central sections receiving 
over two inches. The effect of these 
rains, which are apparently favorable 
for the weevil, may not be known until 
the next estimate of the Government 
is issued September §&. 

The July parity is 
pound for Middling %-inch on the 
farm gross weight. The loan, accord- 
ing to law, is 85 per cent of this figure 
The CCC fixed the loan rate at 16.02 
for this grade on the farm. It com- 
pares with 14.02 last year. The loan 
rate for Middling 15/16-inch net weight 
is 16.25 in Western sections and 17.46 
in the Carolinas. Different rates are 
named for each section depending on 
freight differences. The loan rate is 
16.88 for New Orleans net weight. The 
loan in terms of futures is calculated 
at 17.02 for New York, where deliveries 
are in gross weight bales, and 17.23 
at New Orleans where the contract 
calls for delivery in net weight bales. 

The CCC reports that 2,221,377 bales 
of the 1941 crop went into the loan of 
which 1,324,445 were withdrawn leay- 
ing 886,932 bales of that crop in the 
loan at end of July. Notes securing 
these loans have been extended indef- 
initely. Withdrawals from Govern. 
ment stocks, exclusive of the cotton- 
rubber barter and lend-lease agree- 
ments, aggregated 1,913,000. Govern- 
ment holdings at end of the season 
are estimated at 3,600,000. This does 
not include loan stocks. 

The Census Bureau reports consump- 
tion in July of 995,041 bales, the sec- 
ond largest on record. Consumption for 
12 months is given as 11,172,528, the 
largest on record. The Census Bureau 
estimates the carry-over in the U. 8. alt 
the end of July as 10,589,883 compared 
with 12,165,752 a year ago. 

The Census Bureau declines to give 
export figures. CCC officials decline 
to predict amount of cotton which will 
be needed for export under the lend- 
lease, or other agreements, this season 
but admit that they have very little 
stock which Great Britain would want. 
It is intimated that most of the cot 
ton which will be needed for export 
will have to be bought in the open 
market. Estimates of export require 
ments run as high as_ 1,500,000 to 


IS.\S5> cents a 


2 000.000 bales. Domestic mills wil! 
need about 11,000,000, it is claimed. 
a ore 


Wall Chart on 

Self-Locking Nuts 

Elastic Stop Nut Corp., Union, N. J.. 
has prepared a wall chart explaining 
the uses of its various types of self 
locking nuts. The center of the chart 
is devoted to an illustrated descrip- 
tion of the basic principle by which 2 
self-locking action is obtained in these 
nuts. This is followed by illustrations 
of some of the advantages to be ob- 
tained by the use of the nuts, and. 
completing the presentation there are 
cross-section drawings showing the 
method of application of the nine types 
most generally used, with correspond- 
ing photographs of these types. 
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New Vari-Pitch Sheave 
Increases Speed Varia- 
tions 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 

Wis., have developed a new wide-range 

Vari-Pitch sheave to provide wider 

ranges of speed variation for power 

transmission required by vital textile 
and machine too] production under new 





wartime demands. Speed variations 
from 66 to 116 per cent are possible 
with the new sheave, which is used 
with a companion sheave grooved for 
new, wide Texrope v-belts. The new 
sheave is manufactured in sizes to fit 
the shafts of all standard NEMA mo- 
tors from fractional to 30-hp. Com- 
panion sheaves are made in sizes to 
meet the requirements of the wide- 
range applications. 
* 
Flame-Proof Fixture for 
Fluoreseent Lighting 


Century Lighting, Inc., 419 West 55th 
St., New York City, announce that 
their new flame-proof fluorescent light- 
ing fixture of mouided asbestos, the 
‘“‘Asbestoslite”, a substitute for steel 
lighting fixtures, has been approved by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories. This 
fixture was designed for use in indus- 
trial “war’’ plants where complete fire 
resistance is required. 


+ 


Aligning Shaft 

Coupling 

Barcus Engineering Company, 3931 
Falls Road, Baltimore, Md., bave an- 
nounced the Barcus aligning gear cou- 
pling which permits misalignment up 
to 3 degrees on either shaft, or a total 
misalignment of 6 degrees. The cou- 
pling comprises a cylindrical housing 
shell cut with internal gears having 
stub teeth with 20-degree pressure 
argie. The driving and driven shafts 
are respectively connected to hubs of 
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generated gears each cut on a true cen- 
tral segment of a sphere, the surface 
of the teeth being of constant width 
throughout their length. The teeth of 
each spherical gear meshing in the stub 
teeth of the housing produces a smooth 
ball action contributing to the reduc- 
tion of friction and pressure on shaft 
bearings if the shafts are out of align- 
ment. The specially designed spheri- 
cal gear is in full mesh on pitch line 
with internal gear at all times and 
with maximum reduction of backlash. 
e 
Aneroid Manometer for 
Flow or Liquid Level 
Taylor Instrument Companies, Ro- 
chester, N. Y., have announced the 
Taylor aneroid manometer for flow or 
liquid level. The absence of mer- 
cury or other liquid from this instru- 
ment, it is pointed out, removes the 
possibility of product contamination 
and the hazard of mercury being blown 
due to line surges or carelessness. Fur- 
ther features are that sealing liquids 
are rarely required and vital mercury 
is released for the war effort. 
Replacing the stuffing box is a new 
torque tube assembly which gives a 





completely closed system and is de- 
signed so as to eliminate friction and 
lubrication; this new assembly also 
does away with lost time involved in 
maintenance. Friction, lost motion 
and wear are further reduced by the 
absence of internal pivots and springs. 

Metal bellows respond to the pres- 
sure variations and insure faster re- 
sponse under ordinary circumstances 
with immediate reaction to sudden 
changes in flow. The bellows are built 
to withstand high over-range without 
damage. 





The Taylor aneroid manometer is ac- 
curate within 1 per cent of scale range, 
it is pointed out, and is available for 
all types of indicating and recording 
meters and controllers and is supplied 
for standard ranges between 20 and 
500 inches of water. The range can 
be changed on the job by substituting 
pre-calibrated torque tubes. 

@ 
3-Way Butterfly Valve 

R-S Products Corp., Wayne Junction, 
Philadelphia, Pa., have marketed a 3- 
way butterfly valve for mixing and 
quick interchange service, adaptable to 
fully automatic control by means of 
an air diaphragm motor or hydraulic 
eylinder. The valve is constructed of 
cast steel or cast iron for pressures up 
to 600 p.s.i. A special feature is the 
self-cleaning, double-beveled, stream- 
lined vane which seats wedge-tight 
against the body of the valve, thus 
producing a tight shut-off as well as 
positive control of volume and pres- 
sure. 

@ 


New Super Phosphor 

for GE Mazda F Lamps 

General Electric Company, lamp de- 
partment, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has announced the development of a 
super phosphor, with greater efficien- 
cy in converting invisible ultraviolet 
into visible light in fluorescent lamps. 
It is designed for use as a coating on 
the inner surface of GE Mazda F 
lamps, and is said to have the added 
advantage of employing minimum 
amounts of critical war materials. 
Known as “Formula No. 188-C3’’, the 
new super phosphor powder has al- 
ready been incorporated in the manu- 
facture of GE Mazda F lamps. 

€ 


New Uses for 


**Aviseo”’ 
American Viscose Corp., 350 Fifth 


Ave., New York City, have announced 
a number of new uses for “Avisco”, 
the extra-strength viscose rayon staple 
fiber. These include fabrics for men’s 
shirts, underwear, pajamas and neck- 
ties; men’s and women’s handkerchiefs 
and hosiery ; women’s dress fabrics and 
knitted underwear; babies’ diapers; 
and lint-free spun rayon wiping cloths 
for high-grade optical instruments such 
as binoculars, telescopes, and Army 
and Navy lens equipment. 
+ 

New Permanent 

Cellulose Finish 

Hart Products Corporation, 1440 
Broadway, New York City, have devel- 
oped Permalon, a new permanent cellu- 
lose finish available in several viscosi- 
ties for many types of knitted and 
woven fabrics. Mosquito netting (mar- 
quisette, tricot, bobinnette and lace) 
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ECAUSE of their superior frictional properties, 

high quality, and durability, the materials shown 
above assure increased operating efficiency and aid the 
production of better, more uniform rayon yarns and fab- 
rics. In addition to roll coverings, Armstrong provides a 
Buffing Machine to grind cork-covered and synthetic- 
covered rolls; Assembling Machines (hand-operated and 
pneumatic) to apply cots to spinning and card room 
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rolls; Temple Rolls and Winder Spindle Head Covers of 
both cork and synthetic compositions; Waterproof Ce- 
ment for assembling roll coverings and other materials. 
Why not get the whole story about the mill-proved 
Armstrong Line of supplies for processing rayon? 
Write for the facts today! Armstrong Cork 
Company, Textile Products Section, 923 
Arch Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


ARMSTRONG’S ROLL COVERINGS 
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processed with it has been tested and 
approved by Government supply de- 
partments, it is stated, and meets Gov- 
ernment specifications. Among _ the 
features listed by the manufacturers 
are: low shrinkage, even penetration, 
the elimination of slippage, even 
spreading with pigment colors. 
* 

New Drapery Weaves 

Two new drapery weaves, with warp 
of Du Pont rayon and cotton filling, 
have been presented in vat-dyed pat- 
terns by Witcombe, McGeachin & Co., 
New York City. Ripple Rae, a ribbed 
weave, is a war-time version of this 
company’s Toile de Rae—somewhat 
heavier, due to the taking over of 
combed cotton yarn by the Government 
for war needs. 

A large Victorian bouquet design in 
this weave has a background of stripes 
in varying widths and in a combina- 
tion of pastel colors. Another multi- 
color floral pattern is printed on soft 
blue, gray, rose beige, yellow or green, 
with further decoration of small flow- 
ers and rippling lines in the back- 


ground color. An 18th Century shield 
design may be had with blue ornament 
on yellow ground, green or rose cedar, 
gray on turquoise, cedar on light olive 
green, or rose on a gray background. 
This print has been given a non-shrink, 
anti-crease finish. 

Satin Twill, another mixture of Du 
Pont rayon and cotton, is shown in a 
colorful modern dahlia pattern, on a 
background of white, maize, cedar, 
green and gray. 

o 
Self-Threading 
Shuttle Eye 


It is announced by Eaton and 
Brown, patent attorneys, Charlotte, N. 
C., that Giles M. Teague and Joseph 
W. Freshwater, of Burlington, N. C., 
have been awarded a patent on a self- 
threading shuttle eye in which a plu- 
rality of spring-pressed balls normally 
close the shuttle eye, but in an auto- 
matic loom, these give way to the 
thread upon a transfer operation so as 
to permit the thread to enter the shut- 
tle eye and prevent its leaving the 
shuttle eye. 





Conservation Campaign 
for Tubize Rayon 
The Tubize Chatillon Corporation is 
releasing in magazines a campaign for 
Tubize rayon that ties in closely with 
the Government emphasis on conserva- 
tion. Each advertisement features 
either a dress or lingerie made of Tu- 
bize rayon, and gives detailed instruc- 
tions for the care of the garment. This 
advertising, appearing in Life, Good 
Housekeeping, Vogue, Glamour and 
Mademoiselle, is placed by Alley & 
Richards Co., New York City. 
e 


Changes in H. & B.’s 
Southern Organization 

E. L. Martin, president of H & B 
American Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. 
I., has announced the following 
changes in the sales organization: 

J. Carlile Martin, for many years in 
charge of the Atlanta office, has as- 
sumed management of both the Atlan- 
ta and Charlotte offices. Elmer J. Me- 
Vey, who has been in charge of the 
Charlotte office, has been recalled to 
Pawtucket to co-ordinate and acceler- 
ate production of war materials to 
which the concern is devoting the ma- 
jor portion of its productive efforts. 

Herman J. Jones, Alabama repre 
sentative, has been called as a reserve 
Officer into active service, and George 
W. Murphy, of Atlanta, has taken over 
this territory in addition to the one 
he previously served. Clinton M. Pow- 
ell, of Charlotte, has accepted a mill 
agent’s position, and his territory has 
been taken over by Fritz Zweifel, of 
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Spartanburg, 8. C., and Fred Dickin- 
son, of Rockingham, N. C. 


e 


Over 1,000 Pacific 
Men in Armed Forces 


More than 1,000 men from the vari- 
ous sales and manufacturing divisions 
of Pacific Mills have joined the armed 
forces of the country. Many of them 
are now in active service on all the 
fighting fronts of the world. The 1,048 
men came from the mills in Columbia 
and Lyman, S. C., and in Massachu- 
setts; from the sales offices in New 
York City; and from the main office 
in Boston. ‘ 

Executives of the various divisions 
have been sending packages of food 


delicacies and everyday necessities to 


the men to brighten their days in the 
service; and their associates in the 
company are keeping a steady stream 
of mail going up the line. 

* 


American Viscose Opens 
Export Department 


American Viscose Corporation, 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, has 
opened an export department, in 
charge of John W. Geary, Jr., owing 
to the steady increase in shipments of 
rayon yarn to Latin American coun- 
tries. Early this year, the State De 
partment, as part of its Good Neigh- 
bor policy, requested U. S. rayon pro- 
ducers to set aside 4 per cent of their 
monthly production for shipment to 
Central and South American coun- 
tries. 





A Review of the 
Cotton Waste Market 


Boston, August 15, 1942 


COTTON WASTE continues to move in 

small lots to consumers, though 
there is no particular sustaining de 
mand. The impression here is that 
consumption is not keeping pace with 
mill production and that consequently 
there is no encouraging outlook for 
cotton waste. Dealers would like a 
good strong market, but see no change 
tending in that direction. Consumer 
bids are all on low levels and in order 
to meet the situation dealers endeavor 
to secure supplies at new low levels. 
A kind of vicious circle prevails with 
an ominous threat hanging over the 
market in the shape of huge supplies 
coming out of the entire cotton in- 
dustry. 

All wastes are priced at the lows of 
the year and the talk about ceilings 
has disappeared as the desirability of 
a foundation under the market is giv- 
en consideration. However, there is 
neither definite plan nor expectation 
of such an event and the operations of 
the market for some indefinite time 
ahead will be a_ supply-and-demand 
proposition, with the supply the more 
dominant factor. Many of the usual 
buyers in this market have been out 
for so long a time that some improved 
demand is looked for in the near fu- 
ture. And then again, it is always 
possible that the Government may find 
some way of utilizing spinning wastes 
in bagging lines and similar fabrics. 

Dealers here think that there has 
been too much said about ceilings, 
maximums, and so on, and that it 
might do the market good to be left 
alone a while to recover itself. Ad- 
mitting all this, say others, the price 
trend on all wastes is downward and 
until either the supply of wastes di- 
minishes or the demand increases, 
there can be only the shadow of a good 
and stable market for the wastes and 
by-products of cotton. 

The aggregate turn-over leaves much 
to be desired and yet the attractively 
low basis on which wastes are being 
offered may be expected to bring in 
laggard buyers just as soon as they 
are convinced that wastes are on a 
foundation which is quite unlikely to 
be moved. Nothing happened in the 
market here on the bearish August 
crop report which forced down spot to. 
19.12 cents, the low point for months. 
A rise of 20 points the following day 
indicated that the pessimism has no 
real basis. However, as noted, the 
waste market is going on its own and 
at this time is in no vital relation to 
the cost of cotton which is a very sec- 
ondary influence compared with the 
over-supply of wastes. 

There has been no general cause-and- 
effect relation between the decline in 
cotton and the fall in wastes. The 
percentage decline in wastes has been 
much larger than in the case of cotton. 
The market is now well deflated and 
there will be more opportunity for do- 
ing business on less capital. Regarded 
broadly from the supply-demand stand- 
point, opinion is rather general that it 
will be a consumer buying market in 
most cotton wastes for some long time 
to come, 
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YOUR FABRICS WITH 


Protela 


THE LONG LASTING 
MILDEW PROOFING COMPOUND 
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What do you expect of 
For any type of fabric made of vegetable fiber .. . . ; 

cotton, linen, jute, sisal, hemp, paper... Protela is  - & _ TT | t | an ‘al 
the perfect mold-and-mildew proofing compound. ' 

Durable ... resists weathering. Easy and economi- + | | TY) ell — ? 
cal to apply, non-poisonous, non-inflammable, Sixty - 


millions of yards of fabric for government use have - Are you figuring on ste 
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now been successfully mildew-proofed with Protela. machine operating speeds: 








Protela has withstood the severest tests imaginable - Do you expect to benefit by higher and 
... indicating its durability under all conditions of; more dependable REGAINS; more uniform | 


a , , , : numbers, of greater strenoth, smoother and 
humidity and heat, including those of the tropics. ; . _ , 


more compact dratting; less waste and fly? 
| 
W rite for Complete Information : Or— even W1] itho ul an increase 1?nr Oper?r- | 
and Technical Data on Protection. ating speeds, do you figure that fewer stops, 


lewer plecings, tewer seconds wlii step up 


production? 





Textile Air Conditioning results most | 


satisfactorily when production men 


and Certified Climate engineers work 





together as partners. 


Aw C hemical C vrporation 


9 PARK PLACE. NEW YORK Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg, Mass. Charlotte. N. C. 
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W. C. SUMMERSBY has become execu- 
tive vice-president of the Ware Shoals 
(S. C.) Mfg. Company. He succeeds 
W. A. L. Srpiey, who resigned several 
months ago to become vice-president 
and general manager of Monarch Mills, 
Union, 8. C. Mr. Summersby for the 
past several years has been general 
manager of the Springs Cotton Mills 
plauts in Chester, S. C. He formerly 
was agent of the Bates Mill, Lewiston, 
Muine, and previously had been con- 
nected with the former Lancaster Mills, 
Clinton, Mass., and the Lane Cotton 
Mills, New Orleans, La. 


SAMUEL I. PARKER, general sales 
manager of Ciba Company, Inc., New 
York City, has accepted a commission 
as major of infantry, U. S. Army, and 
reported for duty at Fort Benning, Ga., 
on August 24. Major Parker saw over- 
seas duty as an officer in World War 
I, and was awarded the Congressional 
Medal! of Honor, Distinguished Service 
Cross, Silver Star Medal with Oak Leaf 
Cluster, Purple Heart with Oak Leaf 
Cluster, and is a wearer of the French 
Fourragere as an individual decora- 
tion. 


THOMAS H. QUIGLEY, since 1925 head 
of the industrial education department 
at the Georgia School of Technology, 
Atlanta, in charge of vocational school 
work among the mills of the state, has 
hecome director of the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service in Georgia, with office in 
the State Office Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
In his new position, Mr. Quigley will 
fill an important link in the War Man- 
power Commission’s work. 


Bruce C. Baker, for a number of 
years general manager of the Springs 
Cotton Mills plant at Kershaw, S. C., 
has become general manager of the 
company’s plants in Chester, S. C., suc- 
ceeding W. C. SUMMERSBY. JOHN D. 
GREEN, formerly assistant to E. L&gs 
SKIPPER, general manager of the com- 
pany’s Lancaster plant, has succeeded 
Mr. Baker as general manager at Ker- 
shaw. 


H. T. Grvpert has resigned as over- 
seer of weaving at the Pepperell Mfg. 
Company, Lindale, Ga., to become as- 
sistant superintendent of the Exposi- 
tion Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. I. M. 
SHAMBLIN was promoted from second 
shift overseer to overseer of weaving 
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to succeed Mr. Gilbert at Lindale, and 
C. M. HEAD was promoted from second 
hand to second shift overseer. 


A. B. Brown has resigned his posi- 
tion with the Phenix Mills No. 1, Kings 
Mountain, N. C., to become night su- 
perintendent of the Carter Mills, Lin- 
colnton, N. C. Mr. Brown was night 
superintendent at the Summit Yarn Co., 
Lincolnton, N. C., before going to 
Kings Mountain. 


PHILIP C, GOSSETT, assistant treasur- 
er, Chadwick-Hoskins Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., has been commissioned as Lieu- 
tenant (j.g.) and left August 16 to 





At the Hampton Dwision of Pacific 
Mills, Columbia, 8. C., a number of 
changes were recently made wm the su- 
pervisory organization: 

GEORGE R. Kay, formerly superin- 
tendent of carding and spinning in the 
group, is now superintendent of the 
Olympia plant, with H. A. SHEATLEY as 
assistant superintendent in charge at 
night. J. HARMON Srrait, formerly su- 
perintendent of weaving of all the 
plants, is now superintendent of the 
Granby plant, with G. P. DEBRULE as 
assistant superintendent. J. H. Bur- 
eess, formerly of Marion, N. C., has 
become superintendent of the Richland 
plant. Mr. DeBrule was succeeded as 
overseer of carding at the Olympia 
plant by J. G. Norris, who in turn was 
succeeded as second hand by H. S. 
CULCLASURE, formerly section man. Mr. 
Shealey was succeeded as overseer of 
spinning at Olympia by D. B. Howarp, 
formerly second hand, and Otis MIMS, 
formerly a section man, was made 
second hand. 

C. D. Turner, formerly with Springs 
Cotton Mills, has succeeded J. H. YoaxK- 
UM as overseer of weaving at the Gran- 
by plant; Cecit MacAseg, formerly at 
The Trion (Ga.) Company, has re- 
placed Horace Ditt as overseer of 
weaving at the Richland plant; and 
STANLEY P. Coie, from Louisville Tex- 
tiles, Inc., Louisville, Ky., has suc- 
ceeded J. W. Rosrson as overseer of 
spinning at the Granby plant. Mr. 
Robison is now in the general office. 

H. A. Newton is general superin- 
tendent of this group of mills, and A. 
D. Exuuiott is assistant general super- 
intendent. STANLEY A. BLackK is in 
charge of the standards department. 


take up his duties at the U. S. Naval 
Aviation Air Station, Quonset, R. I. 


CHARLES REYNOLDS has been promot- 
ed to general superintendent of Spin- 
dale (N. C.) Mills, Ine., succeeding 
GEORGE R. Kay, who as reported is with 
Pacific Mills, Columbia, S. C. 


JOSEPH L. Wriegutr has been made 
superintendent of Republic Cotton 
Mills No. 1 and No. 2, succeeding his 
brother, GEORGE M. WRIGHT, JR., who 
has entered the armed services. 


Obituary 

FERDINAND HELLER, 77, founder and 
vice-president and treasurer of Royers- 
ford Needle Works, Inc., Royersford, 
Pa., died on July 30, following a ma- 
jor operation. Born in Chemnitz, Ger- 
many, Mr. Heller came to America in 
1907 and established a business in 
Philadelphia. In 1917 he built his first 
factory at Royersford. He was long 
identified with the full-fashioned ho- 
siery industry in America, and was 





Ferdinand Heller 


the pioneer manufacturer of spring- 
beard needles and knitting machine 
specialties in this country. In addi- 
tion to his widow, Mr. Heller is sur- 
vived by three sons—F RED, WALTER and 
RICHARD, all of Royersford; three 
daughters—Mrs. R. W. BREIDENBACH 
and Mrs. Kar~t Nowack, of Royers- 
ford, and Mrs. Rosert B. SCHINDLER, 
of Spring City, Pa., and six grand- 
children. 


CAPTAIN ELLISON A. SMYTH, dean of 
southern textile manufacturers, died at 
his estate near Flat Rock, N. C., on 
August 3, at 94 years of age. Captain 
Smyth, one of the true pioneers in 
textiles in the South, organized the 
Pelzer (S. C.) Mills, and was president 
and treasurer for 43 years. Subse 
quently he participated in the estab- 
lishment and operation of a number 
of other mills and industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises. 


FRANK S. DUNHAM, 66, sales engi- 
neer for The Permutit Company, New 
York City, for 25 years, passed away 
in Chicago on July 23. He is survived 
by Mrs. Dunham and two children 
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1 e p Model “LS” machine 
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tying mechanism for 
woolen yarns. left, 
woolen watp com- 
pletely tied-in at the 
loom. These pictures 
were nade in a proin- 
inent mill which man- 
ufactures automebile 
upholstery fabrics 
and blankets. 
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to Zlve you 
complete 
4-PLY SERVICE 


WE BELIEVE in letting the left hand know 
what the right hand is doing. Thus, if one 
research department is working on a weaving 


problem, and it so happens that a wew yari 1s 


pay you to bring your problem direct to a 
great rayon headquarters—American V1s- 
cose Corporation. Our 4-PLY SERVICE 1s 
ready at all times to aid you—without a pen- 


needed to solve that problem, another re- _—ny’s cost. We welcome everv opportunity to 
search department gets a chance to do part be of service to vou. 
of the job. 





The same thing is true of fabric develop- 
: FOUR-PLY SERVICE 


FIBER RESEARCH — Helps 


JS you to get the right yarns. 
a FABRIC DEVELOPMENT — 
Me aaa Helps you to design new 


— fabrics. 


| Wem 3 MILL TECHNIQUE—Helps 


solve mill problems. 


W1e71t and the giving of sales assistance. All de- 


partments are coordinated to give you the ad- 





vantage of expert assistance in all phases of 





textile production. 


Whenever you have a problem involving 
rayon... whether in spinning, warping, 
weaving, knitting, dyeing and finishing, or 4 SALES ASSISTANCE — Helps 


sell finished fabrics. 








in the development of new fabrics... it will 





SALES OFFICES: New York, N. Y.; Charlotte, 
we oe. Providence, R. &. Philadelphia, Pa. 
PLANTS: Viarcus Hook, Pa.: Roanoke, Va.: 
Lewistown, Pa.; Nitro, W. Va.; Parkersburg, 


W. Va.; Meadville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of CROWN* Rayon Yarn and Staple Fiber 


Copr. 1942—American Viscose Corp. *T. M. Rec. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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LARGER 
BEAM HEADS 


paid for themselves 





C) NE textile mill recently changed its looms from 20” to 24” heads and installed 
tracks and trolleys over the post alleys to handle the larger beams. Within two 
years, the larger beam heads paid for themselves. And they've been cutting 


costs and speeding output ever since. 


Larger beam heads hold more yarn. Fewer beams 
are needed; less labor is required for slashing, 
tying-in, and placing beams on the loom. The 
looms themselves run longer. Less time-out is re- 


quired for changing warps. 


Even though we're busy with military ordnance 
work, our engineers will gladly survey your weave 


room, work out a program, and give you an esti- 





mate for installing larger beam heads. Now 


A COMPOUND, built throughout when operating efficiency is needed most, in- 








with spiral gearing to eliminate back 
lash and to provide quieter, smoother crease your output and your returns with modern 
operation. : , 
installations. 
Paoasartmeate 





Manufacturers of Special Textile Machinery--Slasher Equipment--Textile Repair Parts 
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When the business history of these times 
is written it will include stories of many 


who started at the top and worked down. 


We refuse to be stampeded by headlines. 
We insist on believing in the future of 


our country and of our business. 


We are convinced that tomorrow’s busi- 
ness is important to consider today. 

In our field (Textile Paper Carriers) we 
can see nothing ahead to change 

the importance of a dependable 


source of supply. 


WAR SAVINGS BONDS 
/ \ 


SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING \N PAPER CARRIERS 


Sonoco Propucts CoMPANY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE ea — is 9p fo 
©). is os FS eB CONN. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 
"Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 





A Loom for Testing Single Ends of Yarn 


(Since this article is written in conversational 
style, it should be borne in mind that those paragraphs 
in regular type represent OLp-TIMER’s part in the con- 
versation, while those in italics represent J1M’s part.) 


Don’t go so fast, OLD-TIMER. You are taking me 
through the mill like you were afraid I might see 
something, and right now I think I do see something 
which you probably did not intend to show me. 

What’s that, JIM? 

That loom sitting there on the spare floor of the 
weave room. 

Oh, that! That’s our testing loom, JIM, and I’m 
glad you asked to see it because I think we have 
something there and as there are no secrets about it, 
I am glad to show it to you. The only reason I did 
not think of it was, I suppose, because we have not 
operated it for some time. 

Well, what— 

Hold on, JIM, and I’ll try to explain. In making 
tests with different sizing compounds and starches or 
in making tests for any purpose, we realized that un- 
less we made at least a kettle of size and then took 
every precaution not to get this kettle of sample size 
mixed with the regular size, we could not depend ab- 
solutely on the results. 

Next, to get the best results for loom stoppage 
tests, it was necessary to place all the warps sized 
with the sample sizing on a set of looms which of 
course involved considerable expense in taking off 
the regular warps in order to replace them with the 
sample warps. All of this procedure took so much 
time and the attention of someone to be sure the test 
was conducted properly that we were continually ask- 
ing ourselves if there wasn’t some practical method 
we could use which would eliminate all or most of 
this time and expense. 

This loom, JIM, we believe solves that problem to 
a certain extent; that is, so far as testing the weav- 
ing qualities of different sizing formulas, different 
starches, difference in wearing qualities of yarns 
slashed with minimum and maximum percentages of 
stretch or different percentages of moisture, differ- 
ent amounts of starch on yarn, etc., etc., are con- 


cerned. 

Tests made on this loom are all single-strand tests, 
of course, and usually we have two tests of 20 ends 
each in the loom at the same time, You see, JIM, the 
ends of yarn rotate or travel from the whip roll, 
through the drop wires, through the harnesses and 
reed and back to the whip roll; in other words, each 
end travels around and around until it is worn out 
and breaks. Then the number of picks is recorded 
showing how many picks it took to wear that end 
of yarn out, and so on, until ali of the ends are worn 
out. The pick counter is geared to register ten picks 
instead of a thousand. You can readily see that by 
making a large number of tests you will have com- 
parative tests on each sizing or other material you 
wish to test, and these tests will be comparatively 
correct. This is the nearest thing to actual weaving 
we have seen so far and one man can make more tests 
in one day than you could make in months in the 
usual way. 

Quite interesting, OLD-TIMER. How about my mak- 
ing a sketch to show how those ends run through. the 
loom ? , 

Sure, JIM, and I have some small snapshots out at 
the office which show the yarn in the loom and I will 
give you a set of them. 

Now, a few more things I did not tell you. Can’t 
think of everything during a conversation, you know, 
but you keep asking questions and I will do my best 
to answer them until you thoroughly understand all 
of the details. 

To get tension on each end of yarn and to be sure 
the tension is the same on all ends, we use those small 
canvas bags with common bird shot in them. A can- 
vas bag is about the size of a man’s thumb in diam- 
eter and about 3 inches long. We first determine the 
breaking strength of single strands of the yarn to be 
tested by breaking about 50 strands on a Suter ma- 
chine. Then we fill the canvas bags with bird shot 
sufficient to represent 25 per cent of the breaking 
strength of the raw yarn. For example, if the yarn 
breaks on an average of 12 ounces, we put 3 ounces 
of shot in the canvas bag; that is, the bag and shot 
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A general view of the loom used for testing single 
ends of yarn and described in this article by “Old- 
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should equal about 3 ounces. 

This 25 per cent of the weight of the average 
breaking strength of raw yarn was arrived at simply 
by testing and experimenting with several different 
weights, but we realized we should have some definite 
standard for all tests, and as the 25 per cent seemed 
to give a fairly good tension on yarns from 30s to 
20s, we arbitrarily set up this standard. You may find 
some other percentage of the breaking weight of the 
single strand raw yarns suits you better, Our tests 
have been mostly with 30s yarn and therefore we do 
not know how this weight would fit with finer or 
coarser yarns. 

One other thing, JIM. We found in making our 
tests that the ends would oftentimes break at the knot. 
You see, each end starts at the whip roll and then 
goes through the drop wire (or hook holding the can- 
vas bag with bird shot added to make the weight rep- 
resent 25 per cent of the breaking strength of single 
strand yarn), next through the back harness eye, 
through the reed, around the take-up roll (sand roll) 
and back through the reed, front harness, drop wire, 
and to the whip roll where the two ends of one thread 
are tied together, thus making a continuous thread. 
Inasmuch as we are testing yarn for its abrasive or 





weaving qualities, we are not interested in the yarn 
breaking at the knot, so when the knots all come up 
to the back of the harness, we stop the loom and ro- 
tate the take-up roll by hand until the knots are 
through the reed. Then we start the loom and run it 
until the knots come around again. 

Why don’t you run the shutile in the loom, OLD- 
TIMER? 

We do, JIM. I don’t see the shut‘le here at the loom 
now, but as I explained to you before, we have not 
had occasion to use the loom in several weeks and I 
suppose they have put the shuttle away to prevent its 
being used by some of these fixers who want to show 
a good supply account. 

And another question I know you are getting ready 
to ask is: why don’t we put all the steel harness eyes 
on each harness shaft in order to give the yarn the 
same side wear it gets in actual weaving by the crowd- 
ing of the harness eyes? Well, we did just that, JIM, 
but did not get any appreciable difference in our tests, 
and then, too, we realized that tests made in this loom 
are only comparative and as long as all tests are han- 
dled in the same way the comparison is correct, 

Where did you get this sheet rubber to cover the 
take-up roll with, OLD-TIMER? 

That is an old inner tube out of an automobile 
tire, JIM. The take-up roll would roughen up the yarn 
and especially with rayon, it would sometimes hang 
and break so we cut this automobile tire into 2-inch 
strips and covered the take-up roll. This rubber cov- 
ering of the take-up roll also practically eliminated the 
slipping of the yarn which gave us some trouble on 
the first tests we made. 

We also covered the cloth roll with several] layers 
of cloth and pressed it tightly against the take-up roll 
by putting all the spring tension we could on the cloth 
roll racks. It was necessary to do this to prevent 100 
per cent rayon yarns from slipping on the take-up 
roll. 

Of course, JIM, the ideal location for such a loom 
would be in a laboratory where you could subject the 
yarns to all kinds of humidity and temperature con- 
ditions, but as we did not have room in our labora- 
tory we put it here in the weave room where it gets 
the same atmospheric conditions as our weaving. 

We do have arrangements where we can run the 

(Continued on page 112) 
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“came from Missouri” 


—especially textile manufacturers, when 
the talk turns to starches or gums... But 
Corn Products Sales Company welcome ‘ 
this ‘show me” attitude. For the uniform- 
ity, cleanliness and consistent high quality 


of Corn Products Sales Company starches 





and gums put them way “out in front” 

Many successful textile manufacturers ; | 
use the services of Corn Products tech- 
nicians, who are always glad to help 
with WARP SIZING, FINISHING or other 
textile problems. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Textile Offices: Greenville, S. C. » Greensboro, N. C. + Atlanta, Ga. 
Spartanburg, S. C. . Birmingham, Ala. . Boston, Mass. 


























LABORATORY 


The men in Australia... Africa. . . Iceland | 

.and Great Britain are fighting our war... but | 

so are the techicians in scientific laboratories. For these | 
fighters on the home front are providing better weapons for 


the men abroad. At the United States Testing Company, Inc., 





technicians are on 24-hour duty... testing such war materials 
as parachute fabrics, flare cloths, uniform fabrics, canvas, sand 
bags, zippers, chemicals, blackout materials, metal bars, air- 
plane struts, sound-proofing materials, gauges, instruments, and 


many others. 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


PHILADELPHIA PA GPEENSBORO. N C WOONSOCKET, @ | CwicaGco. itt 
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The Greenville Steel & Foundry Company designed, fab- = : . . 
ricated and installed this range of Continuous Bleech- = ee: eg 
ing Equipment at the Lowell Bleachery South, Griffin, : | Ms Flat Steel Heddles Frames 
Georgia, to sp cifications by E. Il. du Pont d: Nemours : we 4 
& Company, Ine., Electrochemicals Department, Niagara : | Heddle Rods and Accessories 
‘a > « . = : 
The range consists of three Slack Washers. two Satu : Single ; 
rators and two J-Boxes with Vertical Type Cloth Heat- : ; New Type ; Lock Hooks 
ers attached. Double 
The Washers and Saturators are of Stainless Clad : es ‘ 
construction. The J-Boxes and Cloth Heaters are of Solid : ; E. : aes 
Stainless Steel construction. 





Please refer your inquiries on steel work and fabrication to us. 
GREENVILLE STEEL & FOUNDRY COMPANY 
Designers, Fabricators and Erectors 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Pioneer Atlanta Company, Inc. 
1374 Murphy Ave. Atlanta, Georgio 





RAymond 2136-7 P.O. Box 2163 
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HOW OTHER MEN MANAGE 


Controlling Sizings 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Answering the question of “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
7378” on page 124 of the July issue of COTTON, con- 
cerning his question on keeping correct weights in 
the card room, I believe it is necessary to review my 
own situation and through this method some infor- 
mation might be given that he and other readers 
can use. 

First let me say that trying to keep correct 
weights is a problem that bothers most carders 
because of the conditions that might cause variation. 
I refer to changes in stock being processed, changes 
in relative humidity; and the human element to a 
great extent if not correctly trained might unknow- 
ingly do things that throw weights off standard. 
With the increasing turnover in help this latter rea- 
son is making it more difficult than ever to keep 
numbers right. 

Starting back in the opening room I believe it is 
necessary to get as large a laydown of bales of cot- 
ton as it is possible to put down. In our particular 
case, to make this possible, we decided to open our 
bales on the floor above our feeders. We feed 
through chutes to the blending feeder hoppers. On 
each side of these chutes we lay down 30 bales. We 
have 5 feeders to a unit and the feeders feed into 
a lattice apron which in turn feeds into a bale break- 
er and from there it goes through the rest of the open- 
ing equipment and then to the pickers. 

Our policy is to feed from 30 bales, these bales 
being set in so that when we start to feed from 
either side of the chute, 15 bales are at half-full 
size when the other 15 bales are full size. We be- 
lieve that by this method we are regulating as well 
as we can the feeding of the cotton to the blenders. 
The density of the bales is less at the top of a new 
bale than it is half-way down and we believe that 
by feeding as we do we eliminate difficulties in 
maintaining the flow of cotton to the picker. By 
the time the full 15 bales are down to one-half full 
size the other 15 bales are all gone. This permits 
us to go to the other side of the chute-to feed where 
the bales laid down have been opened from five to 
seven hours previously. This airing of bales plus 
the blending possibilities is very helpful in main- 
taining a uniform flow of cotton to the pickers. 

Our reworkable waste which we re-use is fed into 
the hoppers in the opening room and goes into the 
main pipe line where the regular stock leaves the 
opening room. An accurate check is kept of the 
amount of reworkable waste made each week. We 
feed this waste in at a definite percentage to use up 





A previous discussion of this subject appeared on page 107 of 
the August issue of CoTTON. 





WE INVITE our readers to make use of this de- 
partment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in the mill or finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited be- 
fore publishing. 
> 


all our waste. I refer not to lap waste but to draw- 
ing, roving, card sliver and spinning scavenger 
waste which we machine on a waste machine before 
using. Our particular products permit us to re-use 
this waste satisfactorily. This reworkable waste 
must be fed uniformly if used. In other words, the 
same amount must be fed at all times or the weights 
of laps will vary in the picker room. It also has 
a definite bearing on the way the work will run in 
the spinning department. 

In the picker room we have all one-process pick- 
ing. The cotton is fed into each picker hopper from 
an automatic distributor. It is our practice to have 
the switches that control the feed into each hopper 
set so that we have small and frequent feedings into 
each hopper. The hoppers are kept at a level of 
about three-quarters fu'l. We feel that this is im- 
portant. Some men allow the feeder hoppers to run 
down to a low level before they call for cotton. The 
pressure on the feed apron is affected by such a 
method and consequently cotton isn’t taken up by 
the apron in as large a quantity when the cotton in 
the hopper is at a low level as it is when it is full. 
Maintaining as near as possible a uniform level helps 
keep laps on standard. 

Of course there are many other things that may 
cause laps to vary in weight. There are many me- 
chanical conditions that need not be mentioned. 
Then, too, the picker tender can be at fault in the 
manner he doffs and starts the picker. We all re- 
alize that there is a draft of approximately 1.06 be- 
tween the bottom press roll and the 9-inch lap roll. 
At the start of a lap the draft is not put into effect 
until the calender racks are run down into position. 
If the picker tender is slow in getting the racks down 
into position he will increase the yardage affected 
by this condition. As a result, the lap is always 
heavy at the start and it doesn’t help the condition 
if more than is necessary is allowed to run before 
the draft is applied. We all know, too, that pickers 
should be doffed at the moment that the picker 
knocks off. The laps usually run light at the last 
yard made and I can attribute this to nothing other 
than stretch. The lap is built at great pressure and 
when this pressure is released the outer yard not 
being held had a tendency to expand and stretch. 
The friction motion should be checked regularly to 
see that it is not binding, which naturally causes 
uneven weight per yard. 
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We use vertical filter boxes to take care of our 
exhaust from our picker fans. We have no dust 
cellar. It is important, if one uses this method of 
taking care of his exhaust of air, that they be 
Jeaned regularly. We clean them once every 8 
hours. If not cleaned when they should be the dust 
will form so heavy on the screens that it will cause 
a resistance to the air that should be filtered which 
in turn will cause back pressure and consequently 
uneven laps. 

For several years we used a lap indicator in our 
picker room. It was calibrated at 6 per cent regain 
and our standard lap weight was whatever weight 
the indicator pointed to on the chart of the indi- 
cator. We found that the element in this instru- 
ment was very sensitive and almost immediately any 
changes in humidity were reflected in the standard 
weight readings on the chart. Still we found plenty 
of variation that made us wonder whether the in- 
strument was to be relied on or not. For example: 
a large door would be opened by a truckman at cer- 
tain periods to pick up shipments going out. It 
would take some time to load his truck. The chart 
reading would change and the man weighing laps 
would follow the new standard. This usually meant 
several standard weight laps during the period of 24 
hours. Many men rely on this instrument entirely 
believing that any change in the moisture content of 
the air is immediately reflected in the cotton in the 
lap being made and that no further checking is need- 
ed. We felt after long observation that, although 
the element in the instrument was very sensitive 
and gave a fairly accurate idea of gains or losses in 
moisture in the air as shown by the chart reading, 
that cotton didn’t always react the same in the proc- 
ess of picking while the lap was being made. It was 
our experience that when we raised our standard 
weight of lap to follow the instrument that while 
theoretically we were increasing the weight to take 
care of extra moisture that in practice it didn’t work 
out. The extra weight usually was cotton. And 
vice versa: when the standard weight dropped on 
the instrument and we followed it on the picker 
we actually put less cotton into the lap. Theoreti- 
cally, any changes in moisture content in the air 
would act on the cotton in a similar way that it did 
on the element in the instrument. In very slow 
gradual changes it may, but where quick big changes 
occur we felt it wouldn’t. So in order to help our 
condition we decided to put in a recorder beside the 
lap weight indicator. The graph made on this re- 
corder gave us an accurate idea of the humidity con- 
ditions in the room for a whole week. We realized 
then that many of the fluctuations in lap weights 
were due to our lack of care of conditions that 
caused humidity changes. With careful checking of 
the humidifier heads and controls plus a keener 
watchfulness of anything that affected humidity by 
the second hands and picker men we were able to 
maintain 45 to 50 per cent relative humidity in the 
room. We found our standards hardly ever varied. 
Any changes made were very slight. The allowance 
or tolerance is one-half pound either side of stand- 
ard and we weigh four laps per hour from each 


picker. 

After leaving the picker and going to the card 
we allow the card tender to tear off the last yard of 
lap -(the yard next to the lap rod). This is heavy 
and, too, it is many times the cause of bad jams on 
the cylinders as it is sometimes wrinkled and dou- 
bled. If this is so, it might raise the feed roll on 
one end and be pulled in quickly, causing a jam. 

Trumpets should be checked periodically as too 
large a hole in the trumpet will allow heavy work 
to go through which should break down at the trum- 
pet: 

On combed stock the sliver and ribbon lappers 
should be kept in good condition. The operators 
must be careful and realize the importance of good 
work. The same applies to the combers and the 
operators of combers. 

We control our weights on drawing frames. That 
is, it has been our experience that we get the best 
results by correcting at the drawing frames. We 
try to maintain standard weights per yard. We size 
four times in 24 hours. Tolerance of 1%-grain each 
side of standard is permitted. Six tenths of a grain 
light or heavy is cause for a one tooth change in the 
crown gear. Our crown gears run in size from 98 
teeth to 102 teeth so that one tooth change is a 
comparatively small change. Occasionally we have 
to change two teeth on the crown gears and very 
rarely one tooth in the draft gear instead of a crown 
gear change. The draft gears range around 40 
teeth and one tooth draft gear change has a value 
of about 2% per cent increase or decrease in weight. 
With the crown gear change we get a relatively 
smaller change in weight and we believe a better 
control to enable us to keep on standard. All these 
changes are made on the finisher drawing frames. 
We keep the same crown and draft gears on the 
breaker drawing frames at all times but weigh the 
breaker drawing sliver twice a week to check and 
see how the work is coming through on each frame. 

Special attention should be given to drawing 
tenders creeling. Drawing tenders should be care- 
fully instructed on placing new ends in when creel- 
ing as well as the proper making of splices. Creel- 
ing drawing frames may be done in various ways 
and it is a matter of opinion as to which is best. We 
believe that three full cans should be creeled with 
three cans half-full to get the best results. 

We rarely ever change gears on roving frames to 
keep our weights and, too, we have found our 
changes necessary in spinning are very few and far 
between. Previous to adopting our system of chang- 
ing at the drawing frames we found that we changed 
frequently on roving frames and also in the spin- 
ning department. 

An interesting experiment was tried by us at one 
time. It was done to enable us to cut down to a 
minimum the changes made at the drawing frame. 
We tried, with the aid of a lap weight indicator 
converted for use on drawing, to determine when 
there was more or less weight in the drawing sliver 
whether it was due to too much or too little moisture 
in the air. The instrument was set so that with 6 
per cent regain the pointer on the chart would be at 
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40,000 sq. ft. of floor area re-floored with 25/32 MFMA Northern Hard Maple 
in The Norris Cotton Mills, Cateechee, S. C. 
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T. M. NORRIS, President 


‘“‘We have just completed re-flooring our cotton mill with Northern 
Maple stock, laying the new over the old floors,”’ says Mr. Norris. 
“The completed job is very satisfactory and it is our expecta- 
tion that these floors will now give us satisfactory service for the 
next twenty years.” 





“Cotton mill floors are subjected to very rough usage and it 
requires the toughest material to stand up under the constant 
wear. After considerable investigation, we came to the decision 
that Northern Maple Flooring would meet our needs and would 
make a more lasting floor than any other material we might use.”’ 

In mills everywhere, Hard Maple’s daily satisfaction and eventual 
economy have been proved through the years. When you build, 
remodel, or re-floor, don’t fail to investigate MFMA (trade- 
marked, guaranteed) Northern Hard Maple. Ask your architect. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1794 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 


Write for folder on heavy-duty finishes for old or new Maple floors, 
which further reduce cleaning costs. See Sweet’s, Sec. 11/82. 
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60 grains, our standard. Any deviation from this 
reading indicated an increase or decrease in the 
amount of moisture in the air. The reading on the 
chart was the standard weight used and any changing 
of gears was done from that reading. 

The results were not too bad. It pointed out to 
us that there was need of further study and re- 
search along these lines. But to definitely rely on 
such a method we feel is not to be done. One par- 
ticular experience made us cautious of adopting such 
a procedure. A day when the humidity rose very 
high, it sent the reading on the chart to 62 grains. 
The drawing theoretically should follow this trend 
as we knew definitely that there was an excessive 
amount of moisture in the air. The drawing didn’t 
and although it got some heavier, gear changes were 
required to bring the drawing up to standard as 
indicated on the instrument chart. We followed this 
drawing through the succeeding processes feeling 
that if there was excess moisture in the sliver that 
this moisture would be lost and the amount of cot- 
ton remaining would be at standard size or weight. 
This didn’t work out as the work remained heavy, 
indicating that the drawing sliver had actually con- 
tained too much cotton rather than an excessive 
amount of moisture. Apparently the same thing 
happened again that we experienced in the picker: 
the element in the instrument reacted quicker than 
we found to be the case of the cotton in process. We 
wondered whether the sliver at the bottom of the 
drawing cans got the chance to be affected by the 
change in humidity that the drawing in the top part 
of the cans did. 

One thing the experiment did teach us was that 
further research should be carried on in this matter 
of drawing sizings and its connection with weight 
control; the part that humidity plays in its variation 
and the importance of accurate checking of humidity 
conditions at all times. Most mills are old and were 
built when very little attention was given to hu- 
midity. It might be possible, with better instru- 
ments and controls, to do a lot better than we are 
doing but until such time the matter of regular 
sizings of drawing and changing of gears to keep 
at the standard weight has been our most satisfac- 
tory method. 

We find that the drawing sizer, when instructed 
properly, will take a great interest in her work. 
She must be made to realize the importance of what 
she is doing and always to be on the alert to ques- 
tion anything that doesn’t seem right. She records 
the sizings on a form made for this purpose and on 
any change involving a draft gear change she re- 
checks it and makes a note of it before writing out 
her slip for the grinder to change the gear. 

Our card grinders change the gears on our draw- 
ing frames. They are given a slip of paper by the 
sizer which shows the number of the frame to be 
changed. It also gives the actual sizing and the 
number of teeth to be increased or decreased on 
either the crown or draft gear. She signs her name 
to the slip and when the grinder changes the gear 
he writes on the slip the gear he took off and the 
gear he put on. This paper is forwarded to the 





overseer’s office at the end of each shift together 
with the sizer’s report of the sizings. These are 
checked by the overseer and any errors that he might 
note are immediately brought to the attention of the 
party concerned. 

With regard to “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7378's” layout 
for 36s combed yarn, I believe it is very fine. We in the 
carding end of the business have really a great 
problem to keep up our quality in every respect. 
With the elimination of processes and doublings the 
problem of maintaining a minimum variation in siz- 
ings requires plenty of thought and supervision. We 
will meet these requirements and by a free exchange 
of ideas realize the benefits of the progress made in 
the preparatory processes during the last decade. 

»~CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7383 


—__—@--—— 


Jumping Front Rolls 
on Drawing Frames 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In his question on page 102 of the January issue of 
COTTON, your “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7315” states that the 
front rolls on his drawing frames are jumping. The 
rolls are covered with cork, run 400 r.p.m. and are 
weighted 36 pounds. He finds that by changing the 
front roll with one on the second line or third line it 
stops the jumping temporarily. 

This question takes me back quite a few years. At 
that time I was overseer of carding of one mill in a 
plant that consisted of three mills. In that year I was 
promoted to the larger mill and to my surprise found 
the finished drawing sliver weighing 75 grains per 
yard, and the front’roll running at 275 r.p.m. 

On the first Saturday afternoon after taking the 
position, I had the drive changed to give a front roll 
speed of 400 r.p.m. and changed the weight of the 
sliver to 48 grains per yard. 

Like “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7315” I was in real trouble 
because we could not afford to change the drive, which 
meant a loss of production. The front rolls were jump- 
ing on most deliveries so the only thing I could do at 
the moment was to borrow enough top rolls from the 
other mill to get things started. 

I would like to have “‘CONTRIBUTOR No, 7315” notice 
here that the rolls borrowed from the other mill were 
covered by a different roll coverer. 

After getting all the drawing frames running, I 
started to experiment on one head with the rolls I 
had taken out due to their jumping. Next, I obtained 
card banding and hung each weight a little lower than 
those hooked on the stirrup. This stopped the jumping, 
but of course, I knew that the rolls were defective. 

I held two of these defective rolls at the window, 
holding the bosses together and I could see that the 
surface of the rolls was uneven; so I cut the cork from 
six rolls and had the roll coverer from the other mill 
cover the six rolls, and not one of them jumped. From 
this I knew that the trouble was in the roll covering. 

Consider the statement of “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7315” 
regarding changing the front roll with one on the sec- 
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Rigid priorities are in effect. Replacements are out. - 


Alert management knows it must protect existing - 


metal surfaces against the ravages of rust. 


This can be done in only one way—by using a truly i 
rust-inhibitive paint system. Bar-Rust priming coats 
are scientifically designed to grip those precious metal 3 
surfaces and afford maximum protection against rust. | 
Tough Bar-Rust finish coats are specially designed to 


resist exposure, inside or out. The Bar-Rust System - 


is your guarantee against depreciation. 


Let a Devoe Maintenance expert advise with you. : 


Write us, today, for the informative Bar-Rust 


booklet No. BR-1. 








DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC. 


The 188th year of the oldest paint-maker in America 
FIRST AVENUE AT 44th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ond or third line of rolls and the stopping of the 
jumping, this proves that the covering was defective 
but by running on the slower, back rolls for a time, 


- this aided in making the boss more even. 


However, I am sure that if ““CONTRIBUTOR No. 7315” 
will hang the weights on card banding, the jumping 
will stop, but the best remedy is to change the roll 


coverer. 
WASH (R. I.) 





Timing the Harness 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In reply to the inquiry from ‘‘CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
7349” on page 143 of April CoTTON, about timing har- 
nesses and picking on looms, on probably 95 per cent 
of all plain woven fabrics the harnesses have medium 
timing, that is, the harnesses are even when the crank 
of the crankshaft is approximately half-way between 
bottom and front center, or when the reed is between 
2 and 2% inches from the fell of the cloth on its for- 
ward stroke. In certain cases where good cover is 
paramount, or in cases of very heavy pickage, it is 
advisable to time the harnesses earlier or so that they 
are even at bottom center. Unless absolutely necssary, 
this early timing should not be standardized as it will 
greatly inconvenience the weaver, due to the small 
space between the harness and the reed in drawing in 
broken ends. 

In other cases of light cotton and rayon fabrics or 
where frequent selvage breaks are encountered, it is 
advisable to time the harnesses late or so that they are 
even on front center or a little before. 

These timings apply only when the harnesses are 
operated by cams or head motions which have a dwell 
long enough to permit free passage of the shuttle 


| through the shed. With dobby and Jacquard harness 


motions these timings are not always practical due to 
the lack of dwell of these harness motions. The varia- 
tion of timing with dobby and Jacquard is very limited 
and the best all-around result seems to be when the 
harnesses are timed so that the dobby or Jacquard 
cranks are vertical when the loom is approximately 
half-way between top and back center. 

As a rule, there is no relation between the timing 
of the harness motion and that of the picking motion. 
The picking motion is so timed that the shuttle is 
driven across the loom in time to raise the dagger 
over the frog steels with the least possible force on 
the pick. This has been found in practice to be such 
that the picker will just start to move the shuttle for 
the pick when the loom reaches top center or a little 
past. Most of the looms are timed with the pick at 
top center, but if there is a heavy beating back of the 
fell of the cloth it may be advisable to time the pick 
up to 15 degrees beyond top center. 

On the X family high-speed looms, Draper Cor- 
poration recommends the following timing of the pick: 

X- and XL-Model: Time pick so that the shuttle 
starts to move when the reed is 214% inches from the 
fell of the cloth. 





Previous discussions on this subject appeared on page 109 of 
the May issue of CoTton.—THE EDITOR. 
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Spinning Room 
Production Up- 
Oil Stains Down 


Unlike ordinary oil, NON-FLUID 
OIL does not creep or leak from 
necks of rolls, to spread out on 
roll faces and cause oil stain 


damage to yarn. 


NON-FLUID OIL also prevents 


costly roll cover replacements by 
eliminating oil rot of leather or 
cork cots. Oil bills are less and 
cost of oiling reduced because 


NON-FLUID OIL lasts much 


longer than oil. 


Write today for instructive bulletins. 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 


WAREHOUSES: 
Charlotte, N. C. St. Louis, Mo. 
Greenville, 8. O. Providence, R. L Chicago, Il. 
Atlanta, Ga. Detroit, Mich. 






REGISTERED 


IN US. PAT. OFFICE AS ™ &__ FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 





Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 





Speetfy 


PENN-TAN Check Straps 









































PENN-TAN Hairless Check Strap Leather is 
made from the best and heaviest American 
hides, specially tanned and curried to pro- 
vide the toughness, checking efficiency and 
wearing qualities that are necessary in 
check strap service. 


Several years of research have been spent 
in the development of this domestic leather 
to a point where it now compares favorably 
with the best imported hair-on leather. ... 
PENN-TAN Check Straps have been used 
successfully on every type of loom, giving 
long and satisfactory service, even under 
difficult operating conditions. 


When you buy PENN-TAN Leather, you 
pay only for what you get... no import 
duty, no ocean freight, no wartime insur- 
ance. Ask your supplier for PENN-TAN 
Leather in your next order for check straps. 
We believe you will like both its perform- 
ance and its economy. If he cannot supply 
PENN-TAN, write to us. 





Shingle & Gibb Leather Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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OP  Fiexibility at —40° F. 
Maximum Waterproofness 
Outdoor Stability 
Minimum Odor Low Cost 
Stability with Basic Pigments 
Easy Pigment Wetting 
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GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Plasticizing type resins—no additional 
plasticizer required. Soluble in 


ordinary petroleum naphthas... 
& 


Neutral—Non-Staining—Non-Drying 
Pale Color 


Available cut in specific 
solvents on request. 


THE NEVILLE COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH °- PA. 
Chemicais for the Nation's War Effort ——_—— 











BENZOL © TOLUOL © XYLOL © TOLUOL SUBSTITUTES * CRUDE COAL-TAR SOLVENTS 
HI-FLASH SOLVENTS ® PAINT AND VARNISH REMOVERS ® COUMARONE-INDENE RESINS 
RUBBER COMPOUNDING MATERIALS © WIRE ENAMEL THINNERS © DIBUTYL PHTHALATE 
TAR PAINTS © RECLAIMING, PLASTICIZING, NEUTRAL, CREOSOTE, SHINGLE STAIN OILS 



















XK and XD looms should be timed to pick with 


- the reed 2%, inches from the fell of the cloth if the 


speed of the loom does not exceed 180 p.p.m., and 21% 
inches for higher loom speed. A slight deviation from 
this timing may be advisable under certain conditions. 

The inquirer is quite right when he states that, 


: “There is one best place and way to make these set- 


tings and any variation from that point either way is 
just that much off.’”’ Unfortunately, however, people 
have different ideas on what that one best place and 
way are. They depend upon the speed and width of the 
loom, the width of the fabric, the type of fabric, the 
fixing practice, the condition of the loom, the amount 
of humidity, and a multitude of other factors, There- 
fore, to get the absolutely best results, not just merely 
making a loom run, it is necessary for any mill to 
have one of their A-1 loom fixers experiment with va- 
rious settings on one loom, and when he has found the 
best possible setting, adopt this as the standard. An 
absolute uniform setting for looms could only be had 
if the whole loom were a machine of precision work, 
which it is not, and were kept in perfect mechanical 
condition, not merely in running condition. All parts 
would also have to be of a standard make and material. 
These the mills do not have and it is therefore pos- 
sible for some mills to have higher production and 
less seconds on identical looms and fabrics. This is 
where a mill with superb management, skilled loom 
fixers, superior materials and extensive experiment in 
research can surpass other mills of the same class. 
IVAR MOBERG 


—_——oo——— 


An Old-Timer Says— 
A Special Yarn-Testing Loom 


(Continued from page 102) 


loom from 140 to 200 picks, but we cannot make tests 
with any other weaving conditions. For example, if 
we want to test cut rayon or filament rayon warp 
yarns we can test them only with our regular cotton 
warp atmospheric conditions which we are using here 
in our weave room, and, as you know, rayon does not 
require the humidity that cotton does, or does it? 

Darned if I know, OLD-TIMER, because I have not 
had enough experience with weaving rayons or other 
synthetic fibers to find out about it, However, from 
all of the information I have been able to get, my 
impression is that both rayon and cotton are highly 
hygroscopic and therefore absorb moisture readily. 
This fact makes the slashing of the two fibers similar 
in many respects, with the exception that when you 
stretch cotton yarn, even when it is subjected to ex- 
cessive moisture, it will recover a large percentage of 
that stretch when the tension is relieved. But subject 
rayon to stretch, and it stays stretched. Now, if that 
reasoning is correct, OLD-TIMER, should rayon yarns 
be slashed with the least possible amount of stretch? 

Now, JIM, let’s not get into deep water. We will 
find ourselves arguing such questions all day and get- 
ting nowhere. However, just for your information, I 
will say that one successful overseer of weaving told 
me he intentionally gave his rayon warps more stretch 
than he gave his cotton warps and found he had less 
start-up marks in his cloth. 
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More Spindle Hours 
of Operation with 


Charlotte Long Draft 
SPINNING APRONS 


® Made from selected leather 
® Uniform thickness 

® Stronger lap 

® Perfect balance 


® Accuracy to exact specifications 


Write for Samples Today 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER 
BELTING COMPANY 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Industrial Leathers for Every Purpose 
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BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


SOUTHERN SALES MANAGER «+ H. L. SIEVER, CHARLOTTE, N. C 


Representatives 
R. C. YOUNG, CHARLOTTE, N.C. «© W. B. UHLER, SPARTANBURG. S. C 
JOHN FERGUSON, LA GRANGE, GA 


New England Representatives 
A. M. KNIGHT, WEST YARMOUTH, MASS 
F. L. EKSTRAND, STAFFORD SPRINGS, CONN. 
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CONOMY fie rnainnese 


LARGEST LINE BUILT [N USA. 
ECONOMY BALER CO.. Derr, ©] ANNARBOR,.MICH.U.S.A. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
New York Office: 100 Gold St. Philadelphia Office: Drexel Bldg. 


Terrell Machine Co., 1200 No. Church St., Charlotte, N.C. Boston Office: 601 Atlantic Ave. 


Economy Baler Co., Box 653, Atlanta, Ga. 














‘In Textile Mills and War Plants Coast 


To Coast Robbins Deliveries on Time 
Maple, Beech, Birch, and Oak 


Represented exclusively in the Southeast by Bright Brooks Lumber Co. Main Office: Savannah, 
Ga. Branches: Charlotte, N. C., by Geo. Roberts, and Atlanta, Ga., by Ray Cook. In New York 
and New England, by T. M. Ralston, New York City. In Philadelphia, by Geo. Lippincott. 











Write them... or write us direct—Robbins Flooring Company, Rhinelander, Wisconsin 


MILLIONS WALK DAILY ON ROBBINS FLOORING 
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CARD ROOM 
BOBBINS 


ROLLS AND 
TUBES 








Write... 
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SPOOLS SPECIALISTS FOR NEW iN, 
wooD DARNELL oy 
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° DARNELL CORP. LTD., 60 WALKER ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
7c Verrell Machine (Co.%. LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA, 36 N. CLINTON, CHICAGO, ILL. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. i= : eine = ees 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE 


Here is the "cream of the crop” of literature on textile subjects as prepared by COTTON advertisers for aid in mill 
operation and management. These reference books and catalogs are free for the asking and there is no obligation 
involved. Read through the list carefully for booklet on the subject or equipment in which you are interested. Then 
fill in the numbers of those desired on the coupon on the following page and mail it to COTTON. 


This service is restricted to those engaged in operation and managment of textile industries. 





GENERAL ECONOMIC, 
MANAGEMENT .. . 


2 THE FACTOR FINDS FRESH FIELDS—Book 
let describing factoring in textile and allied indus- 
tries, how this service operates, and its reception with 
— FACTORS CORP., New York 
sity 

3. MILL WNOTES—Special bulletin issued (for 
Southern Mills.—-UNITED STATES TESTING CO., 
lfoboken, N. J. 


PLANT AND PLANT 


MAINTENANCE 
101. STEWART FENCES — a+ ey catalog 
which is a complete text on the subject of fence for 


i i f uses.-—-STEWART IRON WORKS COM- 
PANY, INC., Covington, Ky. 

102. “TANK TALK’’—Sixteen page booklet of {l- 
lustrations showing various types of elevated steel 
tanks, constructed and erected by manufacturers as 
well as stand pipes, reservoirs, seerage and hi 

with 1 t 


pressure vessels, - 
— — Also a list of what a few of the cotton 
said.—R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING 
SOMPANY. ‘te Newnan, Ga. 
103. GRADING RULES AND COMPL A: SPECI.- 
AN dy FOR LAYING AND FINISHING 
MAPLE by —MAPLE FLOORING cANUPA C- 
TURERS’ BSOCIATION. Chicago, Ul. 


105. #.— — THE WHITE FINISH THAT 
STAYS WHITE—New book describing the new ten- 
point finish for factory walls and r &. the finish 
that stays hn = Stays cleaner and stands repeated 

washing. — DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., 

Division, Wilmington, Del. 


106. THEY STAY BRIGHTER LONGER—This in- 
teresting illustrated booklet containing . a 
Mazda lamps will be sent you free on 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, Dept. 186, ‘Nola 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 

107. FINNELL SCRUBBERS — Illustrated leaflets 
describing and giving specifications for the new Fin- 
nell floor scrubbing machines.—FINNELL SYSTEM, 

he khart, Ind. 

108. RIHCO TYPE B HUMIDIFIER HEADS— 
onan ol Cpee om. “gem with ,, 

consumption. — INE 

WORKS. Greenwood, 8S. C. 

109. CENTRAL STATION AIR CONDITIONING— 
Technical Bulletin 141 on this method of textile air 
conditioning by manufacturers of Parks Certified Cli- 
mate equipment.—PARKS-CRAMER CO., chburg, 
Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 

itt. tt hf MAINTENANCE AND REGULA- 
he OF HUMIDITY—General catalog of humidify- 

ing and air- ght hts devices including humidifiers, 
controls, atomizers, sprayers, etc.; also, lap weight 
indicators for picker room. —AMERICAN MOISTEN 

ING CO., Providence, R. L 

112. ROBBINS FLOORING—Outstanding ene: 
—- of 2 ee — ~~ Bal Tonbne 

e and gener otogra R NS 
FLOORING CO., Rhinelander, Wis “ . 

119. HANDBOOK OF MAGNESIUM re 
45-page booklet on constitution, properties agnesi- 
um and alloys including working and Tn. = 
nae sheets also sie to fabricators.—AMERI- 

GNESIU ORP., Cleveland, Ohio. 

rs " aa " pumeeie SCALES — Illustrated 

folder Coating Printweigh scales. Eliminate human 


as 3/5 d. — TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY 
secon -_— 

Toledo, Ohio. ™ : 
122. INDUSTRIAL PAINT PRODUCTS—Catalog 
- ae pent. = — alee 

eir specifications.— ‘ UTTA P A 
CO., Providence, BR. L 

124. THE PAINT OF TOMORROW, TODAY. 
Bulletin describing one-coat flat wall paint. Also 
other petnting information. ~~ & RAYNOLDS 
CO., INC., New York, N. 


POWER TRANSMISSION, MOTORS, 
BELTING, LUBRICATION . . . 


204. RUBBER . oo tee FOR THE TEXTILE 
oe con nae age booklet on proper selection, 
stalla an 
wit ee 4 operat on of rubber belts, together 





TTAN “ad 
bestos- Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N 


205. SKF +3 ay COTTON ini page 
bulletin deseribi bearing installations for practi- 
- Sees ine, the exile pul -SEF ine 

e an - 
DUSTRIES, IN INC. P hiladelphia, Pa. 7 = 


207. DAYTON Pe BELT CATA _ page 
booklet on power drives Dod one - —— 


eam eolect the peeper standard dive ter condi- 
= _ “agnere, "aoe —, data oe. calculation ms 
MY¥G. » Dest. Cain Dayten, Ohio. 
210. pA MECHANI 
GOODS CATALOG—40 << ay : goes ES 
information and tables helpful in the selection of 
remens of ikem” GoD Tash Tues a 
BER CO.. Akron. Ohio. - 


21t. JOHNSON BRONZE BULLETIN NO. 340— 

Saewtng over 300 sizes Johnson general -— ~ 
bronze bushings.—JOHNSON BRONZE CO. 
Castle, Pa. 

212. GATES TEXTILE ACCESSORIES — Sho 
the increased efficien and ec 
through the use of ates cone belts, evener belts, 
ecard bands and loom binder cushions.— GATES 
RUBBER COMPANY, Denver, Colo. 


214. NORMA-HOFF MANN ert GATOS 
OFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., 


215. TANNATE BELTING — Leaflet describing 
Rhoads Sapnete leather belts and their uses and 
advantages in textile mill operation.—J. E. RHOADS 
& SONS, Philadelphia, Pa. 

216. LEATHER BOOKLET NO. 202 — Attractive 
booklet illustrating and describing BONDARON Spe- 
cial Tanned Leather as used in various forms such 


Roun 
Belting.—CHAS. BOND CO., ¢ philadelphia. Pa. 
218 BALL BEARINGS ON TEXTILE MACHIN- 
ERY—Catalog 9 gives advantages of ball bearings, 


describes oe illustrates each type of textile ma- 
chinery AFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, 
Sonnestiont. 


219. LOOM MOTORS AND CONTROLS—Bulletin 
of polyphase enclosed motors and manual starting 
switch.—GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady 
New York. 

222. NEEDLE AND BALL SEASIUCS Caters 
404 gives ball bearing data with data on sel 
of proper bearings; Catalog 22 outlines use of sae 
bearings, including textile uses, types, installation. 
lubrication ne = Sate, Both issued by TOR- 
RINGTON C Conn. 

223. aaa sonten PIVOTED MOTOR DRIVES 
—Complete tabulation pape: pulleys. pivoted motor 
drive bases showing selection tables, engineering 
tables, prices. Price Sheets 860 ~ 861.—ROCKE- 
WOOD MFG. CO., Indianapolis, 

224. LEATHER BELT <1 Re el concise 
non-technical descriptions of short-center pivoted 
motor leather belt drives with easily used drive se- 
lection tables, other pertinent data. — SOUTHERN 
BELTING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 

225. BRONZE BEARINGS—64 page catalog of 
standard sizes of textile —_ industrial bearings, 
graphited oil-less bearings ronze bars, babbitt 
metals.—THE BUNTING RASS AND BRONZE 
CO., Toledo, O. 


240. REEVES VARIABLE SPEED CONTROL— 
Catalog G-397, 120 pages containing numerous illus- 
trations and examples of variable speed control 
equipment omatieatiane in textile industry.—REEVES 
PULLEY COMP Columbus, d. 

241. LEATHER BELTING—Quick-reference cata- 
log makes it easy to pick right belt for each drive. 
Application and maintenance ons. Cements, 
dressings. —GRATON & KNIGHT, Worcester, Mass. 

243. ELECTRICAL MACHINERY CATECHISM— 
40-page book on wn machinery—also bulletins 
on electric motors and pumping —a-sse 
BANKS, MORSE & CO., Chicago, 

245. CATALOG OF ~B—. Bngy PRODUCTS— 
58 page booklet on switches, controls, fittings, etc.— 
COLT’S PA FIRE ARMS MFG. CO., Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

248. BEARING AND TRANSMISSION SERVICE 
—48 page booklet on hangers, pillow b , bearings, 
ST TRANSMISSION CORP., Buffalo, 

ew Yor 


249. TENTACULAR DRIVE—NO. Ail7—32 pages 
illustrated describing complete line of leather belting, 
proper application and maintenance. Contains nu- 
merous tables and technical information.—ALEXAN- 
DER BROS., INC., Philad Pa. 

250. NATIONAL POWER RECOVERY PLAN. 
Save power wastes throughout plant. Complete book- 
let with plan and working material to save power 
with minimum time and efort.—L. H. GILMER Co., 
Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. 

251. GILMER BELTS FOR THE TEXTILE IN- 
DUSTRY—40 page booklet on belting and drives for 
all textiles. Includes engineering information, tables. 

GILMER C 


formulas.—L. H. O., Tacony, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
INSTRUMENTS, 

STEAM SPECIALTIES 


Sol. JOHNSON ROTARY PRESSURE JOINTS— 
Bulletin describing the rotary pressure joint which 


an 

tions, types, sizes, dimensions and prices. — THE 

JOHNSON CORP., Three Rivers, Mich. 

302. yet acta a aa and 
escrib ete 


thermo-dynamic proper 
steam, and a table of shipping weights.— 
THE LUN CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
$03. BROWN AIR-O-LINE CONTROLLERS—This 
will prove uable to the men in 


Controllers. 
MENT CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
304. MORTON NICKEL IRON QUICK GPENING 
HANDLE GATE VALVE—lLlhusirated leaflet deserib- 
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ing the new Morton Valves for dyeing machines, pipe 
lines, steam and water lines, boiler blower valres 
= — —_ Manufactured in nickel, stain- 

stainless steel trim.—MORTON MA- 
CHINE WORKS. Columbus, Georgia 

305. FOXBORO METERS — Illustrated 48-page 
Bulletin ~ describing full line of recording, indl. 
cating and integrating meters, for measuring steam 
and water distribution.—THE FOXBORO COMPANY, 
Foxboro, ass. 

308. THE BROWN MOIST-0O-GRAPH —16 page 
booklet describing the Brown Moist-0O- a whieh 
measures, records and controls the moisture content 
of cotton wa yarns.—THE BROWN INSTRUM 
COMPANY. Philadelphia, Pa. 


CARDING, SPINNING, WINDING, 
meus « 8 


40i. LUMMUS DUSTLESS, STEEL BLENDING 
FEEDERS—Rulletin Sosermsing S putemettionts closing, 
positively locking door on to prevent over- 
ae | ALDRICH 1 MACHINE WORKS, 


402. AUTOMATIC OVERHEAD CLEANER FOR 
SPINNING, WINDING, WARPING AND TWISTING 
—24 page booklet showing the new American Mone- 
Rail automatic cleaner in operation on MonoRail 
track circuit over Spinning. Warping. Winding. 
Twisting, * =. ._~ prevents accumulation 
of fly with roving. —-THE AMERICAN 
MONORAIL COMPANY. Cleveland, Ohio. 


403. SACO-LOWELL COTTON MACHINERY— 
—TWISTING—a 36 page illustrated brochure explain. 
ing the company’s twisters and parts. including the 
four basic type twisters, features of new construc- 
tion and general notes on ee Production cal- 
culations and specifications ncluded. — SACO- 
LOWELL SHOPS, Boston, Mass 


404. SACO-LOWELL COTTON MACHINERY— 
SPINNING—The second edition of a 56-page book- 
let, illustrated with the company’s product and con- 
taining valuable charts, production tables and other 

data. — SACO- WELL SHOPS, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

405. YARN CONDITIONING AND TWIST- oy 
TING—Tenesol booklet on new conditionin 
for textile yarns.—BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


406. Nag err tgs Bs ROLL COVERING— 
Attractive booklet the uses and advantages 
of cork for cette roll covering. — ARMSTRONG 
CORK PRODUCTS CO., Industria] Division, Textile 
Products Section, Lancaster, Pa. 


407. CARD GRINDER INFORMATION—Folder on 
care of card grinders, part replacements, etc. —B. S. 
ROY & SON CO., Worcester, Mass., and Greenville, 
South Carolina. 

408. THE BOWEN SPINNER’S RECORD BOOK 
—Handy leather bound notebook which contains a 
world of useful information as well as tables for 
keeping accurate spinning data —U. S. RING TRAV- 
ELER COMPANY, Providence, BR. L 

409. ROTO-CONER — Bulletin describing the new 
No. 44 Universal Winder, known as the Roto- — 
for winding knitting yarns. which bom - 
and distinctive features. — UNIVERSA ING 
COMP , Providence, R. IL. 


410. FIBRE CONDITIONING WITH TEXSPRAY 
COMPOUND—30 page booklet on treating of cotton 
or cut staple fibers with Texspray Compound includ- 
ing the advantages and development of fiber condi- 
tioning. —THE TEXAS CO., 13% E. 42nd 8t, New 
York City. 

4ti. THE VICTOR CIRCLE-D TRAVELER— 
Pamphlet describing .~ : eee advance in trav- 
eler design.— VICTOR G TRAVELER COMPANY, 
Providence, R. I. 

412. TENSOMETER — Leaflet describing the 
Tensometer—the new handy device for testing the ten- 
sion in warping. wee and —_-— 
EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. 

413. SONOCO PRODUCTS—A - page fllustrated 
booklet giving descriptions, specifications and charts 

the many — Mae including bobbins, 
cones, tubes, cork roving e¢ans, spools, 
Be: SONOCO CRopuers CO., Hartsville, S. C. 

415. FIDELITY SKEIN REELING MACHINE 
FOR FINE COUNT YARNS—Bulletin 72 on new 
double-end type machine for high output of long 
skeins fine yarns, with Twin Unit system.— ELI - 
TY MACHINE CoO.. Philadelphia, Pa. 

416. BRIEF SAGA OF THE RING TRAVELER— 
Interesting Le of development of ring sp 


with cotton manufacturing. — NA 
TIONAL RING VELER CO., Providence, R. L 


= vexeeee AP RONS—lIlustrated folder show- 
ing — ae ———— x, inning and ——— 
— or a aed on -_ no 

machinery. — TEXTILE APE N SOMPANT. 
East Point, Ga. 

421. AUTOMATIC WINDERS — Folder describing 
latest winding equipment with full automatic opera- 
tion. Only one automatic head for up to 1006 spin- 
dies.—ABBOTT MACHINE CoO., ton, N. EL 


WEAVING, SLASHING . . . 


502. TEXTILE “ea + T37 deserib- 
counters for looms, hank counters fer 
yardage counters for cloth lom, #c— 
-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. 


Continued on Page 116 
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Continued from Page 115 


a. Be pe ey Reese. | oe BEESS~s page 
steel harness frames 


— -eye ooo jacquard heddles, etc. —EMMONS 
LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. 


504. TEXTILE LEATHERS—Catalog b complete 

of leather products for looms, condensers, gill 
boxes, combs. Including G& KE **Hairitan. 

~GRATON & ENIGHT, Worcester, Mass. 


605. NOTES ON COTTON we 4 SIZING—A 45- 


proper produ 
and preparation, with a information en the op- 
eration of slashing equipment. Will help solve many 
sizing problems. Address THE HART PRODUCTS 
CORBP., "lew York City. 


506. NOTES ON , yy oe new booklet 
Guerting the use of Exsize for desizing fabrics. In- 
cluded is a review of general sizing and finishing 
and a flow chart wt | the cotton and rayon fin- 
ishing  cestine SALES COMPANY, Chi- 


508. SIZING AND y PSS CS — A pamoues 
derstanding 


which will give the mill un 

starch les on will aA to er. ‘eftclency 
in sizing and finishing.—STELN, & CO., INC., 
New York City. 


509. i ae in en interesting way the 
story rey, which completely liquefies ordinary 
thick Sotling pearl starch and its many advantages. 

~DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk, Va. 


S10. THE ROMANCE + Be aie ‘ow 
oe , oe tells the of 

uses 0 f corn y in a 4 -_ 
CORN PRODUCTS SALES CoO., New York, N. 


Sif. HOUGHTO-SIZE SR — Leaflet describing a 
new sizing compound for spun rayon warps which 
— — = b ng — ’ t elasticity 

ncreas weave-room p uct on at low cost.— 
EF. HOUGHTON & CO., Philadelphia. Pa. 


514. WEAVING DISEASES — THE! 
AND PREVENTIVES—TIllustrated boo cee Bg am 
ing of rayon fabrics.—INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., 
New York, N. Y. 


DYEING, FINISHING, 
CLOTH ROOM ... 


602. ALUMINUM IN THE CHEMICAL INDUS. 
rig ml by or ampeny of America. 
t an ustrations covering 

adaptability. r - ‘aluminum and aluminum alloys to 
ica meuatey sogstentions and characteristics 
—AL UM COM- 


ended 
PIny 6 Or "AMERICA. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


603. THE MORTON SYSTEM—TDIllustrated litera- 
ture describing the Morton Improved double eircu- 
lating raw stock dyeing and bleaching machine, the 

horizontal revolving beam and package dye- 

ing machine and beam bleaching machine, the Mor- 

ton vertical package and rovi dyeing machine.— 
WORKS, lumbus, Ga. 


604. THE NEW PROCTOR AUTOMA 
ORYER—6 page illustrated folder describ Na dg 
gy automatic pare A A —- has the exclu- 

Proctor travelin tector. —PROC- 
TOR & SCHWARTZ. ING. Philadelphia. Pa. - 


606. BUTTERWORTH poh GUIDERS — 64- 
page folder describi - 
ibing and Fy ting the new But 





on the same principle as the Foxwell Air Guider.— 
W. BUTTERWORTH & SON 
a S CO., Philadelphia, 


606. SLITTERS AND ROLL- WINDERS — 
folder illustrating more than 25 types of alitiers ‘and 
o oe 
— ie — gt eteetenee 


7. GENERAL ELECTRIC EQUIPMEN 
TENTERS Folders including drive and Lene ak fl mde 
er one wel fee controls—providing 
—1 ae SLBCr ne glot uniform quality.—GEN- 

CO., gt 4 -, _ 
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Please send me, without obligation, free booklets described in the 
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DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, 
SOAPS ... 


3 ok ae CHEMICALS—36 page booklet on 
uses of chemical products.—-ROHM & 


properties 
HAAS aco, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ome 9 ERTIES PROCESSING With aa ove: 
aaa -- 4 oo ye textiles 
te g formulae for 
according to fibers.—CO LGATE- roceeaing of 
CO., Jersey City, New — 


705. THEORETICAL AND APPLIED SUL: 
SOAKING—Attractive 28-page booklet , es ee 
ods of silk-soaking and outlining ns 
the soaking, back-winding and degumming ming of ~ Span 
HART PRODUCTS CORP., New York 


706. RAYON OILS — Leaflet describing three 
Houghton products used for throwing rayon filling 
yarns for weaving, as softeners in gelatin > and simi- 
lar solutions used for sizing and as softening oils 
for yarns, knitted and woven fabrics.—E. F. HOUGH 
TON & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


707. THICKENING MATERIALS FOR TEXTILE 
PRINTING—Describing materials and methods em- 
— in preparation of color thickening so that it 

proper and economically transferred to 
A through the medium of the printing machine.— 
STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., New York City. 


708. LUPOMIN—Leafiet describing Lupomin 
new cation active softening agent for all ay but 
especially acetates —, Lig crepes; odorless, 
manent and easily a imparts soft, full feel.— 
JACQUES WOLF & 7; ‘Passaic, N. J. 


709. CAUSTIC SODA BULLETIN—A data and 
reference book designed for the user of caustic 
soda. Complete with charts, drafts and formulas.— 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO., Philadelphia, 
Pa., who also manufactures Hydrogen Peroxide. 


710. THE MAPRO SERIES—34 page book de- 
scribing the use of detergents in general textile mill 
work.—ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 

7it. KEY PRODUCTS FOR TEXTILE INDUS- 
TRY—22 page leaflet describing textile specialties used 
in dyeing, bleaching, and finishing as applied * 
Southern textile indus from Southern plants 
on ong CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP. 

arlotte 


712. STANDARD SILICATE ALKALIES—Booklet 
on silicate of soda for kier oe ae bleaching, a 


treatment, - He giving tables 
tank capaci iy. STANDARD 
o., Pittsburgh, 





temperature correction, 
Ss CATE _ewee Diamond Alkali 
Pennsylv 


713. LIOVATINE ER—Vat dyeing assistant in- 


creasing penetration and level dyeings with marxi- 
mum yield of color—SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, 
New York City. 


714. FUGITIVE TINTS—lInformation on water 
soluble, oil soluble, all types tive tints.— 
SERVICE DIV., United States Testing Co., Hoboken, 
New Jersey. 


715. AQUAROL AND Aaa Mh age om 
Bulletins . ae finish with 


method ath 
products for "aon. a silk and rayon, 
processing —ARKANSAS GO., INC., Newark, N. 


1” ORGANIC anaes SPECIALTIES—BUL.- 


LET 16—Covers various w g. dispersing, scour- 
and foam! ts,. most with sur- 

face active properties, used for wetting, cleani and 
CALS DIVISION, I 





Bu FONT DE T 
+d PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, Wilmiag- 


pee eee ON NAPHTHOL PREPARE—Shade 
card ~ ee rinthng th of salts and bases using 
Methocel * ckener.—CIBA CO., INC., 


New York Ci 


731. WET = ARSE EE AGENTS FOR EVERY 
TEXTILE hag pe ed listing —_ 
osiery and underwear, me an 
goods, By ete. —BURKART CHEMI 
CAL COMPANY, Chattanooga, — 
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732. A NEW FINISHING OIL—Folder on Warco 
945-A finishing ones where softness is “desired.— 


WARWICK CHEMIC CO., West Warwick, R. 
733. DYED COTTON TEXTILE ITEMS ron 


“C45. BOVEVILLE *RESINS—Properties, specifications 
and uses of resins for flame and water-proofing tex- 
tiles. 64 pages including testing methods, conver- 
sion tables. —THE NEVILLE CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


KNITTING .. . 


THE WILDMAN SINGLE-HEAD FULL- 
FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE—Lit<zature on 
request from the WILDMAN MFG. CO., Full-Fash- 
wned Division, Norristown, Ia. 


803. THE TUBE-TEX FOR TUBULAR KNIT 
GOODS—Bulletin describing this modern machine 
which extracts, processes, dries, conditions and folds 
in one By o > ee. lowering costs, saving 
labor. waste.—H. 
WORTH & ‘SONS 3 CO. mvork and Cedar ‘Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
804. FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY MANUFAC- 
TURE—LDlustrated folder giving the history of =. 


fashioned knitting and describing in detail the 
esent day manufacturing and 


ferent processes presen 
the application of Gulf lubricants to the various ma- 
chinery.—GULF OIL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


805. ELASTIC ATTACHING MACHINE — Form 
885 on new three needle machine for ow flat 
elastic with ect stretch tension device other 
eatures.— X & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE 
Co., New a City. 


806. DE SO eat FINISHING FOR MODERN 
ELASTIC TOP HOSIERY—Describing and illustrat- 
ing equipment for basting and attaching insert elas- 
tie, attaching wide or weit chestic and seaming elas- 
tic in women’s hosiery.—UNIO SPECIAL MA- 
CHINE COMPANY, Chicago, 

807. CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES—A fifty- 
two page illustrated booklet containing valuable in- 
formation on the manufacture of transfer top ho- 
siery. Includes illustrations of rib knitting prin- 
ciples, yarn changers, selvage par loose course and 
methods of laying in ay DELITY MACHINE 
COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 

809. TEXACO IN THE KNITTING INDUSTRY— 
Folder on knitting mill lubrication.—THE TEXAS 
CO., New York, N. Y. 


SEWING MACHINES ... 
90!. LOCKSTITCH MACHINE WITH AUTO- 
MATIC LUBRICATION—Bulletin illustrating new 


unit for single needle stitching on wide varie of 
Form 886.—WILICOX & GIBBS SE ‘G 


articles. 
MACHINE CO., 214 West 39th St., New York City. 
902. SEWING MACHINES — Illustrated technical 


booklets on lock-stitch sewing machines 
for all types 4 work.—SINGER SEWING MACHINE 
CO., New York City. 


MATERIALS HANDLING .. . 


io0!. HOW TO DETERMINE WHERE OVER- 
HEAD MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT CAN 
BE USED PROFITABLY—lIllustrated folder includ- 
ing = or of materials handling len, peers 
tion simple layout.—CLEVELAND 
DIVISION. Wickliffe, O 

1002. CATALOG NO. 22—An attractive illustrated 
eatalog describing in detail the Shamrock shipping 
containers and the new canvas trucks for textile wee. 
—MEESE, INC., Madison, 

1003. CASTERS AND WHEELS—192 pages, de- 
scribing casters and wheels suitable for all types of 
industrial application. Every mechanical engineer 
and purchasing agent should have this.—D 

CORP., LTD., Long Beach, Calif. 

1006. LANE CANVAS BASKETS—1l16 page illus- 
trated booklet describing the Lane line of cauvas 
baskets for textile use.—W. T. LANE & BROTHERS, 
gage ime * Be 

7. HOW HANDLING PROBLEMS HAVE 
BEEN SOLVED—A 50-page present in 
pictorial form many solutions to industrial handling 
- and showing how they reduce costs, save 
abor, eliminate storage and provide free movement 
of stock between processes.—AMERICAN MONORAIL 
COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 

1010. PLATFORM AND SPECIAL TRUCKS—MIL 
trucks and fibre cars for all textile plant and ware- 
house uses—50 page illustrated catalog.—THE FAIR- 
BANKS COMPANY, New York City. 

1012, DANDUX CANVAS BASKETS—Catalog il- 
lustrating and describing ‘““‘DANDUX’’ line of Bas- 
kets, Hampers and Trucks for the Textile ——- 
one — use.—C. R. DANIELS, INC.., 

ew 


MISCELLANEOUS ... 


ifo2. REPAIR PARTS FOR TEXTILE MACHIN- 
ae page klet and catalog on replacement 
parts for _ Seeeens. picking, carding, inni and 
twisting ery. — HENDERSON FOUNDRY & 
MACHINE CO., Hampton, Ga. 

1103. UNBRAKO SCREWS — Llustrated§ 16-page 
booklet No. 570 gives data on Unbrako hollow set 
screws, with knurled point, self-locking features. In- 


cludes miscellaneous screw: and locking nut data.— 
STANDARD PRESSED '‘STEBRL CO., Jenkintown, Pa. 


List Items 
You Want and 
Tear Out and 
Mail Coupon 
Now! 
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IS IT,"TOO EARLY” TO THINK 
ABOUT THE FUTURE 


OF YOUR MILL? 





It is not too early, even now, to be thinking about the in- 
fluence of wartime hosiery trends on the future of your 
knitting mill. For war greatly accelerates change — in the 
technique of production and merchandising... in the 
attitude of the buying public. 

Alert mill management, looking ahead, is keeping an 
eye on these and other changes for their effect on the 
hosiery business after the war. For of one thing you may 
be sure—the industry will not return to the place where 


it left off before the war began. 


distinctive styles they permit. While in process of devel- 
opment are new, improved yarns with a promising future 

. yarns which in turn will inspire still newer styles, and 
be widely publicized to a more hosiery-conscious public. 

This is why far-sighted management is redirecting its 
peacetime planning these days. Among the factors that 
are being seriously considered is the type of knitting 
equipment that will enable a mill to anticipate the new 
consumer demands after Victory. You have probably been 


thinking a good deal about this 





Many of today’s trends: will carrv 


in terms of your miull’s position. 


















over into the post-war world .. . to 
attract a more discriminating public 
in a buyer’s market. 

New constructions, styling and 


merchandising have acquainted 


consumers with the advantages of 





The high efficiency of Scott & Williams 
knitting machines can only be maintained 
by using genuine S & W knitting machine 
replacement parts. You can count on 
prompt delivery, too, from Ss & W stock- 
rooms at Laconia. Teletype service 1s free 


from our New York and High Point offices. 


“THIS IS THE SCOTT & WILLIAMS MACHINE AGE“ 








different yarns, and the variety of 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


INCORPORATED 


T R E E T . N E 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


WwW 


We, too, have been giving a lot of 
thought to hosiery mills’ post-war 
problems. You may be interested in 
some of our views on the subject. 
Like to talk them over? Just drop 
us a line and we'll be glad to call 


at your convenience. 





Y O R K , N . Ve 
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KNITTING 


SECTION | 


Automatie Gravity Conveyor 


at Hanes Hosiery Mills Co. 


AN UNUSUAL overhead materi- 

als handling system is the 
tramralil automatic gravity system 
in operation at the Hanes Hosiery 
Mills Company, Winston-Salem, N. 
C., producers of nylon, rayon and 
other ladies’ hosiery, for the pur- 
pose of providing a means of stor- 
ing and handling empty hosiery 
trucks. The system, which in- 
cludes more than 200 tramrail car- 
riers, is entirely automatic in op- 
eration. Despite the fact that the 
carriers travel more than a third 
of a mile in making a complete 
cycle, they have no power drives 
and depend entirely upon gravity 
to carry them forward. 

With the system, very worth- 
while economies have been effect- 
ed. Far less handling is neces- 
sary, and the large floor area nor- 
mally used for storing the trucks 
is no longer required because 
space overhead is utilized for this 
purpose. If it were not for the 
tramrail system, a new building 
addition would have been neces- 
sary. The elevator on which the 
trucks formerly were taken from 
the first to the third floor has 
been relieved of work that for- 
merly taxed its capacity. An ad- 
ditional elevator would have been 
necessary to take care of addi- 
tional trucks required because of 
greatly increased output. The 
system introduced an _ efficient 
means of handling the trucks, ex- 
pedited their delivery, and greatly 
cut the costs of this work. 

The trucks handled by the sys- 
tem are those in which the hosiery 
machine operators deposit the 
hose as it comes from the knit- 
ting machines, which are located 
on the third floor of the building. 
When the trucks have received 


By C. L. Peterson 


their quota of hose, they are hand- 
pushed on their castors from de- 
partment to department on the 
third floor, and on the floors be- 
low where various finishing op- 
erations are performed on them. 
The trucks are taken by elevator 
to the second and first floors. 
When the trucks have reached the 
first floor the hose are removed 
and put into stock. The empty 
trucks must then be returned to 
the third floor and be on hand 
ready for another cycle. It is at 


this point that the tramrail sys- 
tem comes into use. 

The empties are pushed into 
tramrail carriers, as shown in the 
photograph in Fig. 1, and are ele- 
vated directly to the third floor. 
Each carrier handles two trucks 
at a time. 

The overhead tramrail lay-out 
on the third floor is shown in the 
sketch, Fig. 2. It will be noted 
that there are four parallel lines 
of overhead track running nearly 
the length of the room. Tramrail 
carriers loaded with empty trucks 
travel from the lift section, D, to 
which they were elevated from the 
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Fig. 1. Loading station on the first floor. Two empty hosiery trucks are 


wall 
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elevated to the third floor on each trip. Note pushbutton station on the 
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first floor, down Track 4, and re- 
turn on Track 1. They are unload- 
ed at A, and then travel empty 
through switches B and C, down 
Track 3, and return on Track 2 for 
storage, finally coming back to D 
after having traveled over all the 
trackage. At D they are lowered 
to the first floor, loaded, and the 
cycle repeated. 

Tracks 1, 2, 3, and 4 are located 
close to the third floor ceiling in 
the middle of the room over the 
hosiery knitting machines, as will 
be seen in Fig. 3. The tracks thus 
provide storage space for a great 
many trucks that can be brought 
down and onto the floor easily as 
needed. There is only one loading 
station, and that is on the first 
floor, as shown in Fig. 1, which is 
directly below point D in the sketch. 
There is only one unloading sta- 
tion—that is, only one place at 
which the empty trucks are re- 
moved from the carrier for use on 
the third floor, and that is at point 
A in the sketch. 

All carriers travel by gravity 
down inclined tracks and have no 
motor drives. The tracks have a 
grade of 14-inch per foot. When the 
carriers reach the bottom of an in- 
clined track, a lift section raises 
them one at a time approximately 
7 feet to the top of another in- 
clined track, as shown in the side 
view sketch in Fig. 4. Four of 
these lift sections with electric mo- 
tors for their operation are used 
to provide this unique means of 
power. They are located at points 
G, H, N, and O, as shown in the 
sketch in Fig. 2. 

Only two men are required for 
operating the entire system, one 
at the loading station and another 
at the unloading station, and these 
men need spend only a part of their 
working time at loading and un- 
loading trucks. 

The following description of how 
the system operates will be under- 
stood by reference to the illustra- 
tions. A carrier loaded with two 
empty trucks comes up the lift sec- 
tion from the first floor at point 
D, Fig. 2. <As the section ap- 
proaches the high level, it actuates 
an electrical switch tripper that 
causes an empty carrier at point F' 
to be released. While this empty 
carrier travels by gravity through 
track switches B and C, and finally 
onto the lift section D to be re- 
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turned to the first floor, the loaded 
carrier that has just arrived from 
the first floor runs off the lift 
section D and starts by gravity on 
its way to lift section H. 

At H the loaded carrier is elevat- 
ed (see Fig. 4), and travels by 
gravity on Track 4 toward “walk- 
ing beam” R. The walking beam 
will be described later. Lift sec- 
tions H and G remain in the low- 
ered position when not in opera- 
tion. As lift section H goes up, it 
actuates an electrical contactor 
that causes section D to lower with 
an empty carrier to the first floor. 

The loaded carrier on Track 4 
finally reaches point J where it is 
stopped by other carriers ahead of 
it. One by one each carrier is au- 
tomatically passed through walking 
beam FR and allowed to travel to 
lift section N on Track 1. At N 
the carriers are again elevated 7 
feet and permitted to travel by 
gravity to point K where they are 
stopped by a group of carriers 
ahead. 

The carriers are not released at 
walking beam E, on Track 1, until 
called for by the man who unloads 
them at A. He does this by press- 
ing a wall push-button located near 
point A. 

A loaded carrier is then released 
at EF and travels onto the lift sec- 
tion A. It remains there until the 
man pushes a button which causes 
the section to go down and onto the 
floor. The section will lower only 
as long as the “Lower” button is 
kept depressed; a safety feature 
that prevents the possibility of any- 
one walking below and being in- 
jured. 

The trucks are then removed 
from the carrier, and the empty 
carrier is elevated by depressing 
a push-button. When the section 
reaches the rail level and is rigid- 
ly in position, the empty carrier 
rolls on through switches B and C 
to lift section G on Track 3. Again 
it is raised and allowed to roll down 
Track 3 to walking beam P or to 
the end of a group of carriers be- 
fore P. 

At P the empty carriers are re- 
leased one at a time and permitted 
to roll around to O on Track 2, 
where they are elevated and start- 
ed on their way to point F. The 
same type of equipment and prin- 
ciples of operation are utilized as 
for the loaded carriers traveling 


from Track 4 to Track 1. 

Both loaded and empty carriers 
on Tracks 4 and 3 pass through 
their respective walking beams and 
travel down Tracks 1 and 2 auto- 
matically, and keep doing so until 
all carriers are cleared off of 
Tracks 4 and 3, or until Tracks 1 
and 2 are completely filled, at 
which time the walking beams re- 
fuse passage of any more carriers. 

All switches and walking beams 
are air-operated, but are con- 
trolled electrically. The lift sec- 
tions, as stated, are motor-driven. 

When the lift section D is in the 
high position, the switches B and 
C automatically take a position so 
that a carrier released at F' on 
Track 2 can readily roll through to 
D,. However, when lift section D 
is lowered, the position of the 
switches changes so that empty car- 
riers from A travel through to G 
on Track 3; also, should a carrier 
somehow be accidentally released at 
F, while lift section D is lowered, 
it will be stopped by switch B and 
prevented from traveling through 
and falling down the shaft at D. 
The switches snap back and forth 
from one to the other position each 
time lift section D comes up or goes 
down. 

The “walking beams” used in the 
system are ingenious but simple 
devices that allow only one carrier 
to pass through at a time. The 
sketch in Fig. 5 indicates how they 
operate, and the photograph in Fig. 
6 shows walking beams P and R. 

In order for a carrier to pass 
through a walking beam, it has to 
travel through two stops, X and Y, 
on the beam. Carrier A, in Fig. 5, 
has already passed Stop Y and is 
being held by Stop X. When the 
beam snaps into Position 1, Car- 
rier A will be free to travel on. 
It will be noted that when the 
beam assumes Position 1, Stop Y 
goes to a point where it prevents 
Carrier B from continuing. When 
the beam is snapped to Position 2, 
Carrier B will be permitted to trav- 
el approximately the length of a 
carrier to the location occupied by 
Carrier A. 

The walking beam is snapped to 
one position or the other by an air 
eylinder which is controlled elec- 
trically and responds to contactors 
operated by movements of other 
parts of the tramrail system. 

The push-button at the first floor 
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LIFT SECTION 
FIG. 2 
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Fig. 2. Showing the general layout of the tramrail 
automatic gravity system at the Hanes Hosiery Milis 
Company ; gs Win Sas igs’ | er ng 
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\. LIFT SECTION H 














Fig. 4. A side view, showing the “lift section” that 
provides means of raising the carriers from the end 
of one inclined track to the top of another, so that 
only gravity is used as a means of moving the car- 
riers forward St ae yee 
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Fig. 5. Illustrating the principle of operation o 
“walking beam” Pee at ad dip , we 





Fig. 6. The “walking beams” which permit only one 


carrier to pass through at a time. Walking beam “P’ 
shown at left, “R” at right 
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Fig. 3. A view of the four lines of tramrail track over the hosiery knit- 
ting machines on the third floor. In foreground are lift sections “G’’ 


(left) and “H” (right) 


loading station is similar to the 
one at the third floor unloading sta- 
tion. It has only two buttons, 
however; one is a “Raise” button 
and the other an “Inch Lower” but- 
ton. A “Lower” button is not 
needed since the normal position 
of the lift section is on the first 
floor, and it comes down automat- 
ically as soon as a loaded carrier 
has been discharged and an empty 
one run onto the section D. 

There are a great many safety 
features in the system. After the 
trucks have been removed from a 
carrier on the thidd floor at A, the 
operator presses the “Raise” button 
which raises the lift. section and 
starts the empty carrier on its way 
to section G. However, this is so 
arranged that unless section G is in 
the down position ready to receive 
the carrier, lift section A cannot be 
elevated, so the possibility of the 
carrier running off an oper rail at 
G is removed. 

There is another safety feature 
at this point making it doubly cer- 
tain that a carrier will not run 
through an open rail end. Two 
safety forks are provided at G, one 
which stops the carriers at the 
wheels, the other which stops them 
at the cross bars on top. These 
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forks open and close mechanically 
by the movement of the drop sec- 
tion. Similarly safety forks on the 
lift sections prevent a carrier from 
rolling off until the section is 
locked firmly in place. 

Another safety feature is the 
electrical arrangement that pre- 
vents lift section D from'being ele- 
vated until the rail between D and 
H is clear of any carriers. Like- 
wise, throughout the entire system 
at each point wherever open rail 
ends will occur, there is provided 
at least one electrical and one me- 
chanical safety feature. 

The carriers are provided with 
easy rolling ball-bearing wheels 
that are lubricated for life. Be- 
cause the carriers travel so freely 
there is a marked difference be- 
tween loaded and empty carriers, 
the loaded ones going considerably 
faster. Consequently, to keep all 
carriers, loaded and empty, at ap- 
proximately the same speed, each 
carrier is equipped with a geared 
centrifugal brake. The brake pre- 
vents one carrier from running 
into another with a violent crash. 
It is fully adjustable for various 
loads and can be set to limit a car- 
rier to any desired speed. It op- 
erates somewhat like a governor 


and does not hamper the movement 
of a carrier. A carrier starts from 
standstill just as though it were not 
equipped with a brake. However, 
the faster the carrier travels, the 
greater is the braking action. 

The system was designed, manu- 
factured and installed by Cleveland 
Tramrail Division, The Cleveland 
Crane & Engineering Co., Wick- 
liffe, Ohio. 


———— 
Chemistry’s Contributions 
to the Uniforms of War 

America’s armed forces are the best 
uniformed in history, primarily be- 
cause of the chemicals for textiles de- 
veloped by America’s chemical indus- 
try since the last war. Uniforms now 
are dyed with fast colors, and many 
garments are water-repellent. New 
bleaching processes and chemicals, res- 
ins for coating fabrics, improved de- 
tergents and other chemicals all are 
helping to dress our fighting men bet- 
ter than ever. 

Textiles improved by these 
chemicals were envisioned and 
duced for peace-time purposes, but 
Quartermaster Corps and supply de- 
pots quickly adapted them to superior 
uniforms for soidiers, sailors and ma- 
rines. The services have made every 
effort to utilize the outstanding fab- 
rics now available. 

In addition to these textile chemi- 
cals, the chemical industry produces 
nylon, rayon and other synthetic fibers 
for vital military purposes. 

Rookies in the last war found it was 
no trouble to take on the appearance 
of veterans. A thorough scrubbing or 
two removed the “newness” from 
their uniforms. Today cotton uniforms 
dyed with superior vat colors will not 
fade for protracted periods despite re- 
peated washings, severe weather, and 
the most punishing wear. Field jack- 
ets, parkas, mackinaws, caps, para- 
chute suits, ski suits, leggings and hel- 
mets treated with water repellents 
shed water and resist spots, stains and 
perspiration. 

Synthetic vinyl resins are used ex- 
tensively for coating raincoats in place 
of rubber. 

Continuous bieaching with hydrogen 
peroxide, a recent development, great- 
ly speeds the bleaching of cotton goods 
for uniforms and other war uses. Cloth 
formerly bleached in 8 to 14 hours now 
is turned snow white in two hours by 
a continuous process rolling out cloth 
at the rate of 100 yards a minute. 

Textiles for military uses other 
than uniforms also have been enhanced 
by new chemicals. Mildew-proofing 
chemicals help fabrics withstand at- 
tacks of mold and rot. Fire retardants 
render tents and tarpaulins less flam- 
mable. 
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“If every man mend one, all shall be mended. [ 
OLD PROV f! 
Until the Victory is Won! ... The men and experience back of Read 
ing Full-Fashioned Knitting Machines are enlisted for the duration. W: 
cannot give you new machines but we w// do the next best thing: Ou 
engineers will do their utmost to help you keep your present equipment 
the point of highest efhciency. Let us tell you about our complete recond. 


tioning service and what it means in terms of better fabrics and bigger profit 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS e READING, PA 


Knitter Hints (No. 11) Efficient operators keep their bars and 


fingers filled atalitimes ...... .- 


This is the eleventh in a series of pictorial presentations of this na- how reprints of them, full size for posting, may be secured, ad 
ture in the Knitting Section of ‘‘Cotton’’. For information on dress Editorial Department, ‘‘Cotton’’, Graut Bidg., Atlanta, Ga 
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The Links-and-Links 
Knitting Machine 


IN 18 ARTICLES that have just appeared serially 

in our Knitting Section, the practical knitting 
mill executive using the pen name “K. O. Metz” has 
covered thoroughly and competently the plain two- 
feed Komet knitting machine, its care, operation, 
and adjustment—including all of the basic attach- 
ments and mechanisms. These articles started in 
the December 1940 issue, and appeared consecutive- 
ly, with a few interruptions, until the 18th article 
in the August 1942 issue. 

With the accompanying article, the author be- 
gins treatment of the Links and Links mechanism. 
Here he describes it generally, and in subsequent in- 
stallments will cover its care, operation and adjust- 
ment, with particular attention to adjustments and 
parts that differ from those of the plain two-feed 
machine already covered.—The Editor. 


The Links and Links Komet 


AS THIS is written, the Links and Links Komet ma- 

chine is the outstanding machine of this day and 
time. Nothing has been produced to date in seam- 
less hosiery machines that will equal it for the pro- 
duction of high quality anklets, ladies’ sport hose or 
half-hose. The complete range of production possi- 
bilities is very broad, covering many distinctive types 
of goods such as broad rib plain and plaited, single 
and double feed, horizontal stripes in single feed solid 
colors or in two-feed combinations, tipped heels and 
toes, in addition to horizontal stripes and an unlimited 
variety of delicate patterns or designs, fancy stitches, 
etc., in the top, leg and foot, or both. 

To get a real picture of this modern machine, turn 
back the pages of seamless hosiery machine history 
for 25 years and see what was on the market at that 
time. Compare the machines of that day with today’s 
Links and Links Komet, and we can but marvel and 
say: Truly, progress has been made. 

If we compare today’s Komet or Links and Links 
machines with the Komets of only a few years ago, 
we can see many changes and additions, all designed 
to make a good machine better and more profitable 
to its owner. We presume we are correct in assum- 
ing that few changes or additions will be made on 
today’s Links machines for the duration of the war, 
but we are confident that when the war is over the 
Komet builders will take up where they left off and 
go forward. We do not know how much money is 
invested in Komets by mills in this country, but our 
guess is the total would be quite a sum, compared 
even with the modern conception of spending on 
Capitol Hill. 

The freezing order of all elastic yarns by the gov- 
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Article 19 in a Se- 
ries on the Komet 
and Links-and-Links 
Machimes ... « 





ernment put many seamless machines out of produc- 
tion, at least temporarily, until changes could be made 
to get them back into production. Komets kept right 
on running, producing goods with genuine 1 x 1 rib 
tops, minus elastic yarns of course, but still the best 
top on the market. If and when elastic yarns are 
once more available, Komets will be ready to use them 
without costly change-overs or loss of time. In this 
connection, the Links and Links machine has an added 
advantage due to the possibility of producing either 
a plain 1 x 1 or broad rib top or one with patterns 
or designs in it. Yes, the Links and Links machine 
was designed to meet the needs of today. It will 
produce high quality merchandise for which a ready 
market can be found. 


Comparing Plain Komet and Links Machines 


The Links and Links machine is not a completely 
new machine. It is a plain two-feed Komet re-de- 
signed and equipped with various devices and con- 
trolling mechanisms which make possible the produc- 
tion of goods with fancy designs. The complete driv- 
ing mechanism, two-feed assembly, yarn changer, 
lower cylinder sliders, etc., are all identical with the 
well known two-feed Komet. This feature alone 
means that mills having both types of machines can 
keep a limited supply of replacement parts on hand 
which will serve both machines. 

The plain two-feed machine will produce a variety 
of broad rib numbers; the Links and Links will do 
all this plus an unlimited number of fancy designs. 
In this connection we use the word unlimited advised- 
ly, since distinctive patterns by the dozens have been 
made to date, and when we finally are unable to make 
something new or different we will know more about 
its pattern limitations. 


How Patterns Are Made 


On plain Komets, 1 x 1 top knitting and broad rib 
are controlled entirely by the slider set-up in both the 
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upper and lower cylinders; changing from one set-up 
to another means re-arranging the sliders in both 
cylinders. This is not a difficult task by any means, 
but it does require a certain amount of time, and time 
on Komets means production. 

On Links machines the slider set-up in both upper 
and lower cylinders remains the same irrespective of 
patterns, changing from one pattern or style to an- 
other can be done easily and quickly by simply re- 
arranging the pattern pins in the pattern drum. On 
certain patterns it becomes necessary to re-arrange 
the selectors in the upper cylinder, however, many 
patterns can be made on one selector set-up by re- 
arranging the pattern pins in the pattern drum. Pat- 
tern making on Links and Links machines is con- 
trolled by three main factors: the pattern pins, the 
selector fingers, and the selectors in the upper cylin- 
der. Patterns or designs are made by transferring 
certain individual needles or groups of needles from 
the upper to the lower cylinder and vice versa; in 
other words, while patterns are being made, the up- 
and-down transferring mechanism is constantly in ac- 
tion. 

The very latest addition to the Links and Links 
machine is the double patterning device. This device 
increases materially the range of patterns which can 
be made and, as its name implies, supplies the means 
for making turned-down cuff anklets or similar num- 
bers with two distinctive patterns, one for the cuff 
and another for the leg and instep. This is accomp- 
lished by providing an outer casing for the pattern 
drum with double rows of pattern pin holes; the cas- 
ing controlled by additional mechanism can be raised 
after the cuff patterning is completed and the leg 
patterning begins. Thus the selector fingers make 
contaet with one set of pattern pins while making the 
cuff, and another set for leg and foot knitting. The 
foregoing is but a brief outline of the Links and Links 
machine; it is intended to be just that. 


Operation 


Insofar as operation is concerned, we find little 
difference between plain two-feed Komets and Links 
and Links machines. Obviously, the Links machine is 
the more complicated of the two, and for this reason 
it is not operated at as high a speed as the plain 
machine, but the mere fact that the Links machine 
is more or less complicated does not necessarily imply 
that it will not run as well or even better than some 
seamless machines of today which cannot begin to 
produce what the Links machine will do. Many things 
today seem complicated to those of us who do not 
understand them. Motor cars some years ago were 
calle? contraptions; radio, television. teletype and 
many other things which we take for granted are 
complicated to most of us, and yet these things are 
simple to those who understand them. The writer 
has had a little experience with Komets, and has daily 
contact with a group of fixers who keep more than 
100 Komets, including some Links machines, hum- 
ming along day after day. When we say Komets and 
Links machines run exceptionally well, we are merely 
stating a fact without fear of contradiction. 

In the next few issues of COTTON we shall en- 


deavor to make some suggestions in regard to the 
care, operation and adjustment of Links and Links 
machines, as has been done in the previous 18 articles 
on plain two-feed machines, and call attention espe- 
cially to adjustments and parts that differ from those 
of the two-feed machines that we have already covered. 
K. O. METZ 


“Specialist” Fixers 
on Full-Fashioned? 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We read with interest and a certain amount of 
disagreement the article by “(CONTRIBUTOR No. 7074” 
titled “More About Specialist Fixers” in the March 
1941 issue of COTTON. With absolutely no malice afore- 
thought, and after a careful perusal of his article, 
there are several items we wish to discuss, or hash 
over; but let it be distinctly understood at the out- 
set that no matter who wrote the article, these 
friendly controversies help many of us to glean new 
ideas from the pages of COTTON that hitherto may 
have been obscured from our vision. There is no 
doubt but that the thoughts and ideas of the other 
fellow are relatively important whether they be 
judged right or wrong and, happily, in a case of this 
sort, right or wrong is nothing more or less than a 
matter of opinion. 

When “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7074” wrote of working on 
a “line” of machines we were immediately impressed 
with the fact he must be employed in a fairly large 
mill, for where else would they have “lines” of ma- 
chines? We gather from this that while the contribu- 
tor is responsible for a certain number of machines, 
he is probably limited in scope as to the adjustments 
he ig permitted to make irrespective of whether or 
not he knows the proper procedure to take to elimi- 
nate an irregularity which has arisen. The real intri- 
cate work is left up to the head fixer. 

While we agree emphatically a head fixer is quite 
essential, we also are convinced his underlings be- 
come imbued with an inferior complex unless they 
are gradually allowed to use their own brains and 
perform miracles by trial that heretofore only the 
head fixer would attempt. The “line” man should be 
encouraged to call the head fixer only as a last 
resort. 

It is no sin to be wrong; but it is something else 
again not to try, and even head fixers find many oc- 
casions when they are wrong, their strong point be- 
ing the ability to get to the root of machine trouble 
without too much experimenting. They usually sur. 
mount their difficulties without leaning upon some- 
one else’s shoulder for in most cases they have no 
one to lean upon. That is why they are head fixers, 
that and the latent fact that they possess enough 





Editor’s Note: The author of this letter is a full-fash- 
ioned mill man. The other discussions on the subject of 
“Specialist Fixers” were prepared by seamless men. To 
May 1940, September 1940, March 1941 und September 1941. 
follow the entire series of letters, see the following issues, 
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Fine finish? Good temper? Strength? Uniformity of dimen- 
sions? All of these features that contribute to better knitting 
have been improved by the special Torrington machine 
methods of production and control. This is the reason why 
the name Torrington is known and respected throughout the 
industry... why you can always expect value and good 


service from the needles in the famous red and green box. 
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ears ‘TION keeps a manufacturer 


“on his metal” these days. Changes 


come thick and fast in war production. 
That tank rolling off the assembly line 
may be a redesign... the last shipment 
of machine parts may have been sup- 
plied by a newcomer to the Victory 
program. And so it goes. 

But there’s a routine part in most 
war materiel —the Torrington Needle 


Bearing. As new-type equipment comes 


out of production for approval, Chief 


Inspectors are increasingly aware of the 
Needle Bearing’s presence in the fin- 
ished assembly. Long since “changed 
over” to production-for-war, this un- 
usual bearing is meeting every new 
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requirement as specifications change. 

Its small size, for example, is con- 
serving space and critical materials. Its 
remarkable ease of installation 1s cut- 
ting assembly time... its simplified 
design is eliminating extra parts and 


assembly steps... its low coefhicient of 


friction assuring smooth performance 
... high capacity and efficient lubrica- 


tion reducing the need for replacement 


Or maintenance attention —all vital 
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wartime needs — increasingly urgent. 
In its adaptability to the latest-type 
fighting machines, as well as the equip- 
ment that assembles them, the Needle 
Bearing is again demonstrating its 
unique advantages. And in applications 
where these advantages mean more 
today than ever. 
FOR INFORMATION concerning capacities 
and sizes, send for Catalog No. 115. Or con- 
sult a Torrington engineer. He oly 
is an expert in adapting the §$ % 
Needle Bearing’s advantages to %& = 
“A %, 
specific problems. em 
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knowledge about a hosiery machine from the floor up 
to understand what makes it tick. 


The contributor writes of fixers of “average abil- 
ity”, and how machines remain idle waiting for some 
small adjustment when the fixer is tied up with a big 
job, with a loss of production the result. When there 
happens to be a big job to be done, whether it is 
done by a “specialist” or an “average” fixer, is there 
anything to hinder either one from attending to all 
the little troubles first, meanwhile leaving the big 
job set? Would not this procedure practically assure 
normal production over the entire plant except for 
the idle machine? 


What kind of a system would you call it where 
several ten or fifteen minute jobs force a machine 
into idleness just because the fixer happens to be 
busy on something more intricate? A method of this 
sort is quite impractical, whether the mill be large 
or small, and in a smal? mill it would be plain sui- 
cide. Unfortunately, the small mill finds it impos- 
sible to employ a flock of “line” men and a head fix- 
er to top it off; the overhead would be too great. 
They usually have one man for the day shift and 
one for the night, the day fixer carrying the load and 
held responsible for the well being of the machines. 
He keeps them going, too! To him, little jobs and big 
jobs all look alike, except for the fact the latter con- 
sume more of his precious time; but never, under 
any circumstances whatsoever, would he permit 
small jobs to wait just because he was busy with a 
difficult style change, machine trouble, or any one 
of the dozens of things that can transpire during 
the day which call for his immediate attention. 


Bear in mind, whether the mill has 20 machines 
or 200, a good fixer, an efficient fixer, thinks not only 
of the task at hand, but also about John Doe’s nar- 
rowing hole, James Smith’s bad selvage and all the 
other little ills that pop up to plague him from morn- 
ing till night. Yes, it would be very nice if he could 
just shut himself off from the rest of the machines 
and let nature take its course; but he cannot possibly 
be oblivious to small items no matter how big the 
job at hand. Moreover, this small mill fixer has no 
one to whom he can appeal for aid. It’s his baby and 
if he does not portion his time correctly the day no 
doubt shall slip by with nothing accomplished, with 
the result somebody is doomed to failure. It takes 
perseverance and fortitude and from our observa- 
tions it is being done every day in the week, some 
place, some where. 


In regard to operators we shall use the word 
“average”, for with this type and adequate fixing 
there should not be an excessive amount of needle 
streaks and menders. It is our contention this nui- 
sance should consume but very little of the fixer’s 
valuable time, unless the mill is run under the over- 
seer system, of which there are very few. While 
there is no doubt a larger percentage of irregulars 
registered on the finishing report than on the greige, 
a jump from 3 to 15 per cent behooves us to believe 
there must be something wrong with the greige ex- 
amining. The contributor apparently places these ir- 
regulars in the bad match category when he quotes 
that the “line’’ man had insufficient time to keep up 





with the sizing due to being tied up on a big job. 

While sizing is important, it should not take 
hours of the fixer’s time once the machines are prop- 
erly set or as near a happy medium as per courses 
to the inch it is humanly possible to achieve. Using 
identical yarn, a mill should operate a week without 
any sizing at all without having a 12 per cent jump 
in irregulars. Such a contrast leads us to believe 
there might have been something wrong to begin 
with, or else the greige examiner is incompetent. But 
regardless of that phase of the case, the smartest 
man in the business can only accomplish so much 
when it comes to sizing, the silk or yarn itself being 
responsible for much of our bad match, and uneven 
length. 


That leaves us with the slur cocks and regulator 
star to contend with, but it is a fallacy to be continu- 
ally screwing on these adjustments hoping to 
achieve something we cannot possibly attain, name- 
ly, a consistent 2 or 3 per cent mismatch record. The 
finishing report might emblazon the fact; but then 
again it is also a question of policy, or just what 
each individual mill classes as a second. Even on 
single-unit machines there are variations in length 
and these machines are very easily adjusted for this 
fault, so we must take it that much of our sizing 
seconds are due to things beyond our control. 

The contributor asks if an M.D. should also do 
surgery. Why not? There are many doctors under 40 
who are also quite adept with a scalpel. Justly so, for 
his own benefit and good, should a machine fixer be 
able to build a machine from the floor up. If he does 
not thoroughly understand the fundamental prin- 
ciples of a knitting machine from the time the first 
leg is set into place to its completion, there shall al- 
ways be something lacking in his general knowledge 
as to what the whole thing is about. Usually, the ma- 
jority of fixers have this learning, or eventually ac- 
quire it. 

There are times when a fixer’s job can be really 
provoking when we stop to consider that what fixes 
one machine might be “no go” on another although 
the fault appears identical. Couple this with all the 
lesser details a fixer must put up with and the little 
man has a busy day, but, his mind must be elastic 
enough to cope with any situation which may pre- 
sent itself, for to stand by thinking sourly, “This job 
should be done by the hospital’, or, ‘We should have 
a ‘specialist’ for this one’, never got anyone advance- 
ment, and fixing is about the first step into bigger 
shoes. 

We are well aware a fixer can do but so much, 
and when he is crowded with work and is evidently 
getting behind schedule the thing to do is ask for a 
helper and not for some one else to do the job. By 
doing the job himself with a helper of lesser know!l- 
edge he creates the impression he is not only ambi- 
tious but is also skilled, which is the most importan 
of the two. 

Continually yelling “wolf” is either a sign « 
laziness or lack of confidence, and they are both bad. 
The best thing a fixer can do is pitch in and work; 
let them pile it on until it reaches the sky. All the 
time he is learning something new, something he 
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never knew before, something that not only takes 
brains but a lot of sweat and toil. If he worries about 
getting off on time when he is learning it will take 
him just that much longer until he reaches the stage 
where he is paid for his brains alone. 

We are firmly convinced a fixer should be able to 
do it all, and the only way it can be accomplished is 
with a lot of hard work and thought. Too many “line” 
men always remain just “line” men, only trusted 
with minor troubles, but in many cases no fault of 
their own. That is one of our reasons for not liking 
the system; it holds a man back. 

CONTRIBUTOR No, 7331 


—_—_—_@—_— 


Methods of Paying 


EDITOR COTTON: 

On page 121 of your March issue, “CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 7343” asked: “Regarding bad work (seconds, 
thirds and waste), would not an hourly pay rate plus 
a bonus be more efficient than the piece work sys- 
tem? What would be a sound and reasonable method 
of docking seamless hosiery workers for the bad 
work they pass?” 

The first question is somewhat confusing. We 
presume he means, would not an hourly pay rate plus 
a bonus induce knitters to produce more good work 
and less seconds, thirds and waste. There is but 
one very definite answer to this question: No—and 
we shall attempt to give some reasons why this is 
true. 

First of all, efficiency in the knitting department 
does not depend on how we arrive at the amount of 
pay an operator is to receive, but on the amount 
of good work turned out by each individual opera- 
tor. In addition to this, much depends on the ma- 
chine fixers, and, last but not least, a great deal de- 
pends on the knitting room foreman. 

It is true, however, that whatever the method of 
arriving at the amount of compensation an operator 
is to receive for a day’s work, it should create a desire 
to earn the greatest amount possible. Any system 
of pay for knitting other than piece work would be 
just as complicated insofar as clerical work is con- 
cerned, if not more so, and could not reward indivi- 
dual accomplishment to any greater extent than a 
Piece rate system. 

Paying knitters by the hour would put an extra 
burden on the department head and possibly create 
opportunities for alibis for production losses. If the 
collective efficiency of a knitting room depends on 
the method of payment, it would not be difficult to 
figure out a system which would bring 100 per cent 
efficiency. 

The amount of pay an operator receives at the end 
of each week represents what has been earned, call it 
a bonus in addition to a set hourly rate if you like— 
it makes little difference. It is a known fact that 
every mill knows approximately how much it can af- 
ford to pay a knitter for a week’s work; breaking this 
figure down into a rate per dozen is not difficult. 
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Each style brings its own individual problem and 
due consideration should be given all factors that 
have direct or indirect bearing on the production of 
good work. Wage-and-hour legislation automatical- 
ly sets a minimum, so piece rates must make it 
possible to meet or better these requirements. 

Setting a piece rate for a given style should be 
based on facts, not guess work, and these facts can 
be secured very easily by making time studies which 
will show the number of dozens an operator can turn 
out in a day’s run. All bad work should also be 
saved and checked carefully to determine its cause. 
This work can be separated into various classes, 
such as machine faults, operator faults, bad yarn, 
bad needles, etc. This is very important, simply be- 
cause it is unfair to charge all bad work to the op- 
erator when in fact the operator is responsible for 
only a part of it. 

Piece rates should be based on the total produc- 
tion (good and bad work) of an average operator, 
then the expert operator can be a pace-setter for the 
others. Go into any seamless mill or manufacturing 
plant where you hear complaints against piece rates, 
and you will find the complaint is against the 
rate, not the system, 

Docking knitters for bad work they pass has caus- 
ed many headaches. There are several methods in 
use today. Some states prohibit so-called docking in 
any form; however, we know of one case where the 
mill insisted it was not docking in any sense of the 
word, simply paying the posted piece rate for good 
work only. Then the state insisted that the indi- 


vidual operator be shown all bad work found in each 
day’s good work, and this system really worked out 


well for all concerned. Some mills bring all bad 
work back to the operators for their personal inspec- 
tion, then get good work to replace it and pay for the 
full amount of dozens turned in. This adds compli- 
cations, since styles and sizes are often changed 
and the odd socks gathered up cannot be used to fill 
out the dozens from which the bad ones came. 


Some mills get around the docking system by pay- 
ing a small amount per dozen for seconds and thirds, 
but this makes extra work in keeping records of odd 
socks until a dozen can be filled out, not to mention 
the space required to keep such odds and ends. 

The best method is a straight piece rate for good 
work only, which would allow for a reasonable 
amount of bad work to be passed by the operators. 
This means getting behind operators who are care- 
less on inspection and replacing those who do not 
come up to a set standard. Posting a daily record of 
each operator will show up those who are careless, 
and this will help reduce materially the amount of 
bad work passed. 

The important factor is full production of good 
work, and here is where the knitting room foreman, 
the machine fixers and the operators must pull to- 
gether. The docking problem diminishes as the effi- 
ciency of the department increases. The war on sec- 
onds and waste must go on always. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7369 
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Priorities still determine all of our purchases of 
metal products but we are able to supply all the 
parts and needles necessary to recondition your 
existing equipment of Willcox and Gibbs and Metro- 
politan Sewing Machines, that are being used in 


producing war goods. 


Reasonable quantities of genuine new parts and 
needles can also be obtained for your present 
Willcox and Gibbs and Metropolitan Machines that 
are employed in making products for civilian 


consumption. 


Reduced work in process, smaller inventories of 
raw materials and faster production are now pos- 
sible with existing equipment, by utilizing the 
“System of Intersectional Lines” developed by Will- 
cox and Gibbs engineers. They will be glad to rear- 
range your complete sewing equipment for greater 
efficiency as a part of the services we render to users 


of Willcox and Gibbs and Metropolitan Machines. 


Ask our Representative for your copy of the Check 
List of ““W & G” and Metropolitan Machines used 


in the manufacture of specified government items. 


A machine is only as good as its component parts 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 


214 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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TRENDS AND HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 


KNIT GOODS MARKETS 


June Full-Fashioned Hose Shipments Register 26 Per Cent Drop— 
Seamless Volume Holding Up Well—Rayon Proportion In 
Hosiery Mounting—Army Buying Hose And Anklets For 
Women's Army Corps—Underwear Shipments Larger With 
Stocks Smaller—Outlook Is For Tighter Rayon Yarn Situation 


For Home Manufacturers 


Philadelphia, August 15, 1942 


THE FULL-FASHIONED END of the hosiery industry seems to be on 

the way to the 60 per cent rate of operation that has been pre- 
dicted for it in the near future by Government and other officials. 
The trend of hose shipments is downward and in June this branch 
of the business registered a decline of 26.4 per cent compared with 
the same month a year previous and for the first six months of this 
year shipments of women’s full-fashioned hose were off 19 per cent 
compared with the first half of 1941, according to National Associa- 


tion of Hosiery Manufacturers’ data. 


But the seamless end of the 


trade is holding up well and for June showed little change from the 


month a year previous. 


But in June the proportion of rayon full- 


fashioned numbers was up to 63 per cent of the total, a new high. 
Shipments and production of knit cotton and wool underwear in June 
increased over the same month a year previous while stocks at the 


end of that month were smaller than a year previous. 


Outerwear 


manufacturers are not active, meeting raw material difficulties. 


Full-Fashioned 


Full-fashioned hosiery manufacturers 
are passing through one of the most 
difficult periods in their history. They 
are not able to buy all the rayon yarns 
they need because of mounting war 
needs for this type yarn; they are 
finding it more and more difficult to 
keep trained help which is going into 
war work; they are confronted with 
recent wage increases which they are 
unable to pass on to the consumer be- 
cause of ceilings. The outlook is that 
war needs will take more high tenacity 
rayon yarns as time goes on so that 
this much less will be available to ho- 
siery manufacturers. “Then they will 
have to turn to what they consider less 
desirable rayon types and also possibly 
to larger use of cotton yarns. Manu- 
facturers have opened their fall styles 
and in general the rayon full- 
fashioneds will sell at unchanged 
prices, meaning around $1.00 and $1.25. 
For example, Kayser has its Victory 
Starting at $7.25 a dozen for the $1.00 
retailer. The new rayons have not had 
what might be called a complete re- 
tail test as yet because so many con- 
sumers had bought ahead and _ still 
possess nylons of last year so that what 
the reaction to all-rayons will be is 
still not known on a nation-wide scale. 
During the first half of the present 
year all-silk full-fashioned shipments 


hew 
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dropped about 90 per cent when com- 
pared with the same period a year pre- 
vious but during the same time ship- 
ments of all-nylon dropped aimost 70 
per cent. During these months ship- 
ments of rayon full-fashioneds account- 
ed for slightly less than half of the 
total while cotton full-fashioned showed 
up to the extent of only about 5 per 
cent of the total full-fashioned ship- 
ments. Indications are as the war 
goes on the American wearer of such 
hose will have to go down into hose 
made of coarser yarns and more into 
the cotton numbers. It is also sure 
that for the duration anklets and the 
bareleg fads will expand more than 
they have to date. 


Half-Hose 


These manufacturers have enjoyed a 
good half year so far as volume was 
concerned, being in receipt of large 
orders from the armed forces in ad- 
dition to large-scale coverage by the 
civilian trade. This situation brought 
about a gain during the first half of 
the year of almost 11 per cent in ship- 
ments compared with the same 1941 
months but a feature of the business 
has been the excellent volume in the 
short type socks or slacks. The latter 
during the first six months registered 
a gain of almost 23 per cent although 
the pace was slowed down in June, 
during which month there was a drop 


of 6 per cent in half-hose shipments 
and a decline of almost 15 per cent in 
Military 
this 


shipments of slacks alone. 
buying in half-hose 
has not been nearly so active as it was 
late in 1941 although there are fair 
deliveries still being made to 
these buyers. Indications are there 
will be no large additional Army buy- 
ing of such lines for the next few 
weeks but the trade looks for 
sumption of this to come early in the 
fall. During the first half of the year 
shipments of seamless cotton half hose 
spurted almost 10 per cent while those 
in wool, a large Army type, gained 
more than 3 per cent over the corre- 
sponding period a year previous. 


so far year 


sized 


a re 


Seamless 

Shipments of women’s seamless lines 
this year to the end of June registered 
gains of than 7 per cent with 
large increases in rayon and an appre- 
decline in silks. During the 
months there were large 
gains in other seamless numbers such 
as anklets and athletic socks as well 
as in children’s numbers. Anklet ship- 
ments in the first half of the year 
showed gains of almost 18 per cent, 
children’s numbers of 17 per cent while 
athletic socks had a gain of more than 
30 per cent over the same months in 
the previous year. By June. these per- 
centage gains had reached even higher 
levels with data for that month show- 
ing an increase in shipments of wom- 
en’s seamless wool of almost 200 per 


more 


ciable 


same also 


cent and seamless rayon of slightly 
more than 100 per cent but in other 
Seamless lines the first half percent- 
ages dropped to a lower level. For 
example, shipments in June of anklets 
fell off slightly compared with a year 
previous, while gains in children’s and 


athletic socks were very small. 


Underwear 

Although there was a decline for the 
first time in months in new business, 
June witnessed further gains in ship- 
ments of such merchandise as well as 
a drop in stocks, indicating that the 
industry remains in a very active po- 
sition as has been true for months. 
Production in the wool and cotton knit 
division of the industry in June was 
off a shade compared with the pre- 
ceding month but remained above June 
of the previous year. Part of the rea- 
son for this less favorable showing of 
such mills is the letdown in military 
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buying, there having been fewer Army 
underwear orders in recent weeks and 
with recent orders indicating less of 
the protective type underwear for the 
Army it nay be that July will show a 
continuation of this trend toward less 
activity among underwear knitters. For 
the first half of 1942 production in the 
knit cotton and wool division was 9 
per cent ahead of the same months a 
year previous. Typical of the smaller 
June bookings was in men’s heavy- 
weight drawers and shirts in which 
new orders totaled in June 236,000 
dozens compared with 944,000 the pre- 
vious month. The stock position at the 
end of June was only slightly changed 
from a month previous and there was 
a small decline in the number of knit- 
ting machines in operation, the total 
being 12,855 compared with 12,923 in 
May and 12,650 a year previous. 
Hosiery Mills Face More 
Aeute Situation in 1943 

The coming year is expected to be 
one of constant shortages of hosiery 
with utility goods the rule, as in Eng- 
land, with the finer denier rayons be- 
coming even scarcer than at present 
among the retailers. ‘These manufac- 
turers must in the meantime face iu 
further shrinkage in their output as 
well as the parallel problem of what 
to do about idle equipment, which last 
year was estimated to have an actual! 
value of around $150,000,000. The pres- 
ent position of the hosiery industry 
was brought about by a chain of events 
over the last year. It was a year ago 
that the Government allocated 10 per 
cent of the rayon yarn supply, equiva- 
lent to about 39,000,000 pounds a year, 
to the full-fashioned hosiery industry 
to ease the effects of the silk freezing 
order. While this percentage of rayon 
yarn allocated to the hosiery trade 
was increased early this year, this to- 
tal has been recently dwindling rapidly 
as the Government took more yarn not 
only for its own consumption but a 
quota was also set for Latin American 
countries. 

Some relief was afforded the hosiery 
trade by the Government’s permiss'on 
shortly after the freezing order, to use 
silk in process which has amounted [9 
about 5,000,000 pounds. If this relief 
had not been forthcoming there wonld 
be no silk stockings on the market to- 
day. Appropriation by the WPB of 
all nylon this year placed the full- 
fashioned industry in a tighter posi- 
tion, making it almost solely depen4- 
ent upon rayon yarn so that the 500 
odd mills in this field are expected 
shortly to be reduced in their opera- 
tions to about 60 per cent of capacity 
which has already been forecast by 
heads of the WPB as well as by the 
National Association of Hosiery Manu- 
facturers. The present output of the 
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The WAAC uniforms. Left to right, officer’s uniform; officer's summer uniform, and 
auxiliary’s winter uniform. The Quartermaster Corps designs and furnishes the uniforms 


worn by the Women’s Auxiliary Army Corps. 


Specifications for hosiery given in article 


in ‘‘Trends and Highlights of the Knit Goods Markets’’ in this issue 


industry consists almost wholly of ray- 
on goods although this has not yet 
been felt at retail as many such out 
lets still are offering their last lots of 
silk and rayon goods. 


Military Uses of Rayon 
Due to Expand Sharply 
Rayon is rapidly becoming one of 
the most important materials used in 
the manufacture of special military 
textiles and high tenacity yarns have 
made possible the development of many 
new cloths. Rayon was a_ scarcely- 
known textile fiber at the time of 
World War I and as late as 1941 not 
more than 5 per cent of the total pro 
duction of such yarn was going into 
war goods. At present about 40 per 
cent of the production is required for 
military needs and with further ma 
chinery being converted to the manu- 
facture of very strong rayon yarns, 
it is estimated that at least 40 per cent 
of the 1945 output will be used by the 
armed forces. High tenacity rayon 
yarns are widely used in making tires 
for Army trucks and bombers. Re 
search showed that the rayon cords 
were more serviceable than other types 
of tires for this use and that it was 
also possible to use less rubber in these 
tires. Increasing demand for rayon for 
this purpose is at the present time lim- 
iting the amount of high tenacity ray- 
on available for other war needs. 
Self-sealing gasoline tanks and coat- 
ed materials for insulation purposes 
also call for a considerable poundage 
of the high tenacity yarns, Newer de 
velopments in this field have been a 
variety of parachute cloths made from 
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rayon, the result of co-operation be 
tween the yarn firms, weaving mill 
technicians and textile experts from 
the various branches of the armed serv- 
ice. At present rayon weavers are 
turning out cloths made of high tenaci 
ty yarns which will be used in the 
manufacture of cargo and supply chutes 
and flares. In addition, the Air Corps 
purchases cloths for targets made from 
semi-high tenacity varns. Considerable 
experimental work is going on at mills 
for the development of rayon powder 
bag cloths and a number of techni 
cians say that this varn is more sult 
able for this purpose than yarns spun 
from re-processed silk. Flags and regi 
mental standards which were formerly 
woven from silk are now being made 
of rayon. 


Curtailment Creates Brand 
Problem for Knitters 


If war demands should bring about 
the concentration of hosiery plants in 
this country as a result of require- 
ments for increased production of the 
more essential wartime needs as has 
been the case in Great Britain, the in- 
dustry here would be faced with the 
question of how to preserve long-estab- 
lished trade names. The question at 
that time will be how to keep brand 
names and mill identities alive no mat 
ter how little of the merchandise is be 
ing produced or how long the war may 
com 


last. Several manufacturers, 1! 
menting on this possible future devel 
opment, say that a working agreement 
such as that reached by several Brit 
ish manufacturers, whereby two ofr 
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more lines of distinct brands and orig- 
in are produced on a limited scale at 
a single plant appears to be the only 
practical answer here. While there is 
naturally a reluctance among long- 
established mill men to permit their 
brands to be handled with that of a 
leading competitor through the same 
office, it is realized that this will be a 
point of no importance to WPB offi- 
cials when the time for action comes. 


Cosmetic Hosiery Fad 
Seen Hitting Peak 


The bare-leg fad with many paint- 
ing their legs with cosmetics of various 
types has made additional gains over 
the last month so that the hosiery in- 
dustry is upset about the matter, ap- 
preciating that the-vogue has reached 
proportions that it never did in the 
past. The situation has become se 
marked that the board of directors of 
the National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers at its last meeting dis- 
cussed this in detail. There was some 
suggestion of starting a movement to 
combat the vogue but the final deci- 
Sion was that the “leg-painting fad” 
should be allowed to run its course. 
Manufacturers do not consider that it 
will be of long duration since it was 
held by several hosiery executives to 
lack a sound basis. Any campaign, it 
was felt, to combat the fad would only 
“dignify it’. One new development 
which may be of help to the hosiery 
industry in this regard is that certain 
of the cosmetics used in these leg 
painting preparations are restricted by 
the WPB and such manufacturers have 
to keep their production in line with 
that of 1941. As many of these leg- 
painting preparations were not on the 
market that year it is considered like- 
ly that their coming production of such 
cosmetics will be greatly restricted. 


Used Silk Hosiery 
Frozen by WPB 


The War Production Board on July 
20 froze all used silk hosiery in the 
hands of dealers with the exception 
of used silk hosiery which is suitable 
for repair and for resale as second- 
hand hosiery. The _ silk 
claimed from the used silk hosiery 
frozen by the order, No. M-182, will be 
An inventory 


to be re- 


used for war purposes. 
of used silk stockings in the hands of 
those affected by the order has been 
commenced by WPB and the results of 
this survey will determine whether any 
additional quantity of used silk is 
necessary. For the present no cam- 
paign for eollecting old stockings from 
the general public is contemplated. 
Frank L. Walton, deputy chief of the 
Textile, Clothing and Leather Branch, 
said experiments were conducted for 
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FORECAST 
(Opinion submitted by COTTON’S market correspondent) 
Philadelphia, August 15, 1942 

AFTER THE initial spurt in activity after Pearl Harbor which lasted 

until June, business adopted a more cautious policy which Tfe- 
sulted in a much smaller new volume for textiles during the months 
of June, July and August to date with predictions being made that 
this will last possibly to early September. This signifies that business 
is at its first crossroads since December 7. From then on to early 
June the emphasis was upon as large orders for textiles for the armed 
force as manufacturers could handle but now military buying has been 
much smaller as both the Army and Navy appear to have enough on 
order for the next few months. 

Civilian orders also dropped off, this being due to the removal of 
much speculative buying after the General Maximum Price Regulation 
and more effective OPA price control in many lines. But there are 
signs now that this lull in new orders will not last through the re- 
maining months of this year. Military buyers say they will probably 
come back into the textile markets during September to place con- 
tracts for delivery during the first half of 1943 and at the same 
time inventories of civilian goods are declining at such a pace that 
by fall many of these operators will be compelled to place new 
commitments. 

How large the military buying will be depends on the course of the 
war which has also been at a crossroads depending on the outcome 
of vital developments in several parts of the world and especially in 
Russia. Should Germany be able to bring much equipment on the 
eastern front to the western part of Europe, experts say the war will 
last several years longer. If this is so it will cause changes in our 
financing in this country and also in business. It will cause another 
great wave of military buying. But there are few signs that even 
this will bring about the inflation seen in previous wars. Office of 
Price Administration and other Government agencies are fighting a 
good fight so far as inflation goes excluding commodities and labor but 
now these must and will be controlled and quickly. 

In addition, it is certain that taxation will pass the present sign- 
post and enter a region where rates are higher than even discussed in 
the House in recent weeks. It is also sure that new sources of taxa- 
tion will have to be developed including a sales tax and heavy rates 
on many already-taxed products. All this leads to the conclusion that 
business and the profit system are in for the most difficult period in 





history and the length of the war will furnish the real answer in this 
connection as to what changes will evolve from the present holocaust. 








about a year to find a way to make 
war products entirely from discarded 
stocking silk, and that only recently 
have these experiments proved success- 
ful. 

“For some time,” said Mr. Walton, 
“a small percentage of the reclaimed 
silk could be used when blended with 
longer silk for the making of powder 
bags, twine and other uses, but not 
much discarded silk could be used for 
this purpose as only a limited amount 
of other silk was available to blend 
with reclaimed stocking silk. Accord- 
ingly, the Government has had no way 
to make use of the old stockings here- 
tofore except in small quantities. In 
the meantime the Government has been 
successful in utilizing cotton and other 
fibers in place of silk for powder bags 
and other war purposes. It is now 
felt that recent developments make it 
possible to use sizeable quantities of 
discarded silk stockings.” Mill men 
with long experience in weaving ord- 
nance cloth are somewhat skeptical 
about the possibilities of converting 
used silk hosiery into powder bags for 
notwithstanding 
They cite 


heavy artillery use, 
this statement of the WPB. 
two main objections to the use of such 


hosiery. In the first place they find 


that the cost of converting such ma- 
terial into yarn is prohibitive due to 
spinning difficulties. In the next place, 
they say that most of the used hosiery 
in dealers’ hands now contains a little 
nylon which has been used to reinforce 
the silk. Nylon, it is stated, cannot 
be used in the manufacture of powder 
bag cloths since it does not burn out 
like silk but would remain behind to 
clog the gun. 


New Underwear 
Buying Smaller 

The last Government data on the un- 
derwear industry indicate that there 
was a let-down in June in new busi- 
ness booked which was also reflected 
in the unfilled orders on hand with 
manufacturers at the end of that 
month. This let-down in June was 
also in evidence in the production of 
these mills. In the important cotton 
and wool division, production amount- 
ed to 2,441,000 dozens of garments this 
June compared with 2,477,000 dozens 
in the preceding May. This June, how- 
ever, was well ahead of the same 
month a year ago and in the unfilled 
orders of this division, it is shown 
there was a drop from May of almost 
10 per cent but this June’s total was 
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TO EXECUTIVES: 





The Treasury’s decision 
to increase the limitations 
on the F and G Bonds 
resulted from numerous 
requests by purchasers who asked the 
Opportunity to put more money into 
the war program. 

This is not a new Bond issue 
and not a new series of War Bonds. 
Thousands of individuals, corpora- 
tions, labor unions, and other organi- 
zations have this year already pur- 
chased $50,000 of Series F and G 
Bonds, the old limit. Under the new 
regulations, however, these Bond 
holders will be permitted to make 
additional purchases of $50,000 in 
the remaining months of the year. 
The new limitation on holdings of 
$100,000 in any one calendar year in 
either Series F or G, or in both series 
combined, is on the cost price, not on 
the maturity value. 


Save With... 


NOW YOU CAN HELP 





Series F and G Bonds are intended 
primarily for larger investors and may 
be registered in the names of fiduci- 
aries, corporations, labor unions and 
other groups, as well as in the names 
of individuals. 


The Series F Bond is a 12-year 
appreciation Bond, issued on a dis- 
count basis at 74 percent of maturity 
value. If held to maturity, 12 years 
from the date of issue, the Bond draws 
interest equivalent to 2.53 percent a 
year; computed on the purchase price, 
compounded semiannually. 


The Series G Bond is a 12-year cur- 
rent income Bond issued at par, and 
draws interest of 2.5 percent a year, 
paid semiannually by Treasury check. 


Don’t delay—your “fighting dollars” 
are needed mow. Your bank or post 


office has full details. 


War Savings Bonds 














This space is a contribution to America’s All-Out War Program by COTTON 
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well ahead of that month last year. 
This decline in the underwear industry 
activity is explained for the most part 
by the drop in new Government busi- 
hess, 

In the men’s heavy weight shirts and 
have been one of the 
leading items in Government buying, 
the new received this June 
amounted to 236,000 dozens compared 
with 944,000 dozens in the preceding 
month. For the first half of this year 


production of the knit cotton and wool 


drawers which 


orders 


division was 9 per cent ahead of that 
period in the previous year. Unless 
there is a change shortly in the Gov- 
ernment buying policy the industry can 
be prepared to see new bookings and 
consequently unfilled orders with the 
mills continuing the decline that got 
under way in June. New orders booked 
in June amounted to 1,747,000 dozens 
compared with 2,473,000 dozens in the 
and total unfilled 
orders with the mills at the end 
of June were 7,743,000 dozens com- 
pared with 8,590,000 dozens at the end 
of the previous month. 


preceding month 


Henderson Issues 
Seasonal Ruling 


Price Administrator Leon Henderson 
late last month issued a ruling to the 
effect that advance deliveries in March 
1942 of a small number of units under 
a firm commitment calling for later de- 
liveries at the same price may be used 
by a seller in establishing his ceiling 
price under the General Maximum 
Price Regulation. This announcement 
was made by him in response to trade 
inquiries as to whether manufacturers 
of such knitted goods such as sweat- 
ers and knitted outerwear, underwear 
and hosiery under specified conditions 
may deliveries to estab- 
lish their maximum prices. For sea- 
sonal reasons, shipments of these ar- 
ticles during March 1942 were general- 
ly confined to limited amounts on reg- 
ular fall orders. Manufacturers of the 
knitted apparel mentioned, the Price 
Administrator found, usually operate 
with a long intervening period between 
the selling season and actual deliveries 
of bulk quantity. Sample deliveries by 
manufacturers during March may not 
be used in establishing their ceiling 
prices, 


use advance 


Cheney Requests Public 
Contract Case Hearing 


President Roy Cheney of the Under- 
wear Institute recently filed a_ brief 
requesting that a public hearing be 
held by the Department of Labor, Di- 
vision of Public Contracts, in the plan 
to extend the wage rate under the 
Walsh-Healey Act covering the knitted 
and men’s woven underwear and com- 
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mercial knitting industry. The plan is 
to include related products such as 
knitted outerwear as well as to change 
the title of the determination to con- 
form to a new definition. The name 
proposed for the industry is the Knit- 
ting, Knitwear and Woven Underwear 
Industry. President Cheney in his brief 
states that a public hearing is justified 
since the plan carries drastic and far 
reaching changes in competitive condi- 
tions and manufacturing problems. He 
pointed out that the definitions of the 
industries involved were settled after 
numerous hearings and also said that 
Since this wage-and-hour administra- 
tion and the Secretary of Labor have 
determined minimum wages in the in- 
dustries involved, it is needless and 
unnecessary to take the action con- 
templated. No reason President Che- 
ney claimed was shown why it is de- 
sirable to extend the determination of 
the underwear industry to include cer- 
such as knitted outer- 


tain products 


wear. 


Rules for Ceiling Prices 
on New Outerwear Lines 


‘“Self-executing’” formulas for estab- 
lishing ceiling prices for sellers of new 
lines of women’s, girls’ and children’s 
outerwear’ garments which are not in 
the same category as the clothing they 
delivered during their last selling sea- 
son and also for merchants who were 
not in business during the last selling 
provided by Price Ad- 
ministrator Leon Henderson late in 
July. Prior to this amendment manu- 
facturers who were not in business 
during the last selling season or who 
desired to different 
classifications were required to apply 
to the Office of Price Administration 
to determine their maximum prices. In 
certain other situations manufacturers 
are still required to apply to OPA for 
authority to determine ceilings under 
the formula. The amendment took ef- 
fect July 31, 1942. 


More FF Plants 
Engaged on War Work 


An increasing number of full-fash- 
ioned hosiery plants which until re- 
cently had no share in war work other 
than promises of relatively smail or- 
ders for the WAAC and WAVES, are 
now reported to be turning out pre- 
cision instruments for the Naval and 
Air Services. With this still a minor 
part of their production, manufactur- 
ers engaged in supplying the Govern- 
ment with devices of this kind are be- 
coming more concerned over the con- 
tinued decline in hosiery output. In 
addition, more scrapping of obsolete 
full-fashioned equipment is reported 
among the mills obtaining Government 


season, were 


sell garments in 


work, partly because space is required 
for the new operations and partly be- 
cause of the desire to contribute to- 
ward the scrap metal program. Nearly 
all the fine gauge equipment, however, 
is running on rayons of 50, 65 and 75d- 
denier and so long as the supply of 
such yarns is available there will be ne 
thought of converting any plant to full 
time work on other items unless the 
armed forces should demand it. 


Assn. Urges Packing 
Saving Be Continued 


Hosiery manufacturers are urged to 
continue the conserving of paper 
through simplified packaging’ that 
they started earlier in the year at the 
request of the War Production Board 
when an acute shortage in paper and 
cardboard was feared. This situation 
while relieved now, it is held does not 
warrant a departure from the simplifi- 
cation that has now been accomplished 
to a large degree. When the recom- 
mendation was first made on January 
27, 1942, manufacturers held packag- 
ing stocks of different quantities but 
nevertheless they complied with the 
recommendation of WPB. It is believed 
that not only has the conservation pol- 
icy been carried out but that an ad- 
vantage has been gained by manufac- 
turers in the elimination of much spe- 
cial packing that had become burden- 
some. National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers in a recent news letter 
outlined the part played by the indus- 
try in conforming to this program. 


Plan to Export 
Exeess Hose Machines 


A proposal was recently made in 
Washington for the Government to ac- 
quire idle equipment for manutactur- 
ing full-fashioned hosiery .or shipment 
to Latin American countries. This is 
particularly of interest to manufactur- 
ers who have been told that they can 
count on their operations dropping to 
about 60 per cent of potential capacity. 
Unable to sell the equipment to other 
manufacturers and finding little place 
in the war program the average full- 
ashioned manufacturer is facing the 
alternative of having an investment 
tied up for a long period or of scrap- 
ping some of his machines. The latter 
action has already been taken by a 
number of mills following the WPB 
decision to grant hosiery mills their 
full allocation of rayon yarn even 
though they scrap some of their equip- 
ment. American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers recently estimated there are 
between 1,500 and 2,000 machines 
standing idle with the most seriously 
affected group being the small units of 
South Jersey, Maryland, Delaware and 
small towns in Pennsylvania. Previous- 
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FIDELITY 


TWIN-UNIT SYSTEM 
OF SKEIN REELING 


TWO TYPES 


FIDELITY SKEIN REELERS 
Speed Production with : 

30- to 50-second doffing cycle 

So that production of odd and regular lots of 


yarn that require special treatment may be ; 
speeded . . . FIDELITY offers a time- and la- - 
SINGLE-END TYPE bor- -saving method of skein reeling. 
The Twin-Unit System—30- to 50- = 
second doffing cycle—keepsoperators 
continuously occupied, with less op- 
erator fatigue, with work that counts 
for production...namely, the taking = 
off of finished skeins and the starting : 
of new ends. No wait for winding. : 
Short reels, each with a free end, : 
make doffing easier and faster... = 
results—new high rates of output at = 
lower costs. Write for Bulletin. -; 
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Especially important in the extended appli- 
cations of rayon are added resiliency for wear 
and fit, more even running, fewer ends down, 
greater Output per worker with less fatigue 
or strain, and high uniform finish. 


Laureltex No. 40 is easily applied over roller 
troughs on cone winders, quilling frames or 
twisters. 

If you want longer wear for your product, 


clearer stitch and good looking merchandise, 
send for a sample order. 


Laurel Products for the Rayon user are described 
in a pocket-size catalog — Write for your copy. 


SOAPS « OILS « FINISHES 


Wm. H. Bertolet's Sons Established 1909 = 
2600 €E. Tioga Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Warehouses: Paterson, N. J. Chattanooga, Tenn. Charlotte, N. C. 
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Rubber Lay-In Rack Welt 
Picot Edge Mesh Designs 
3 &4 Color Yarn Changes 3 & 4 Feed Machines 


Let the new, modern Brinton Ribbers carry the 
burden of your production problems. Mod- 
ernize your old ribbers, by converting to the 
latest styles. . . . For dependable, economical 
production — rely on Brintons. 


Full particulars on request 





3700 KENSINGTON AVENUE 
74) iladelyahia. Pa. 
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well ahead of that month last year. 
This decline in the underwear industry 
activity is explained for the most part 
by the drop in new Government busi- 
hess, 

In the men’s heavy weight shirts and 
drawers one of the 
leading items in Government buying, 
the new orders received this June 
umounted to 256,000 dozens compared 
with 944,000 dozens in the preceding 
month. For the first half of this year 
production of the knit cotton and wool 
division was 9 per cent ahead of that 
the previous year. Unless 
there is a change shortly in the Gov- 
ernment buying policy the industry can 
be prepared to see new bookings and 
consequently unfilled orders with the 
mills continuing the decline that got 
under way in June. New orders booked 
in June amounted to 1,747,000 dozens 
compared with 2,473,000 dozens in the 
preceding and total unfilled 
orders with the mills at the end 
of June were 7,743,000 dozens com- 
pared with 8,590,000 dozens at the end 
of the previous month, 


which have been 


period in 


month 


Henderson Issues 
Seasonal Ruling 


Price Administrator Leon Henderson 
late last month issued a ruling to the 
effect that advance deliveries in March 
1942 of a small number of units under 
a firm commitment calling for later de- 
liveries at the same price may be used 
by a seller in establishing his ceiling 
price under the General Maximum 
Price Regulation. This announcement 
was made by him in response to trade 
inquiries as to whether manufacturers 
of such knitted goods such as sweat- 
ers and knitted outerwear, underwear 
and hosiery under specified conditions 
may advance deliveries to estab- 
lish their maximum prices. For sea- 
sonal reasons, shipments of these ar- 
ticles during March 1942 were general- 
ly confined to limited amounts on reg- 
ular fall orders. Manufacturers of the 
knitted apparel mentioned, the Price 
Administrator found, usually operate 
with a long intervening period between 
the selling season and actual deliveries 
of bulk quantity. Sample deliveries by 
manufacturers during March may not 
be used in their ceiling 


use 


establishing 
prices, 


Cheney Requests Public 
Contract Case Hearing 


President Roy Cheney of the Under- 
wear Institute recently filed a _ brief 
requesting that a public hearing be 
held by the Department of Labor, Di- 
vision of Public Contracts, in the plan 
to extend the wage rate under the 
Walsh-Healey Act covering the knitted 
and men’s woven underwear and com- 
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mercial knitting industry. The plan is 
to include related products such as 
knitted outerwear as well as to change 
the title of the determination to con- 
form to a new definition. The name 
proposed for the industry is the Knit- 
ting, Knitwear and Woven Underwear 
Industry. President Cheney in his brief 
states that a public hearing is justified 
since the plan carries drastic and far 
reaching changes in competitive condi- 
tions and manufacturing problems. He 
pointed out that the definitions of the 
industries involved were settled after 
numerous hearings and also said that 
Since this wage-and-hour administra- 
tion and the Secretary of Labor have 
determined minimum wages in the in- 
involved, it is needless and 
to take the action con- 
templated. No reason President Che- 
ney claimed was shown why it is de- 
sirable to extend the determination of 
the underwear industry to include ¢cer- 
such as knitted outer- 


dustries 
unnecessary 


tain products 


wear. 


Rules for Ceiling Prices 
on New Outerwear Lines 


“Self-executing”’ formulas for estab- 
lishing ceiling prices for sellers of new 
lines of women’s, girls’ and children’s 
outerwear garments which are not in 
the same category as the clothing they 
delivered during their last selling sea- 
son and also for merchants who were 
not in business during the last selling 
by Price Ad- 
ministrator Leon late in 
July. Prior to this amendment manu- 
facturers were not in business 
during the last selling season or who 
desired to sell different 
classifications were required to apply 
to the Office of Price Administration 
to determine their maximum prices. In 
certain other situations manufacturers 
are still required to apply to OPA for 
authority to determine ceilings under 
the formula. The amendment took ef- 
fect July 31, 1942. 


More FF Plants 
Engaged on War Work 


An increasing number of full-fash- 
ioned hosiery plants which until re- 
cently had no share in war work other 
than promises of relatively small or- 
ders for the WAAC and WAVES, are 
reporced to be turning out pre- 
cision instruments for the Naval and 
Air Services. With this still a minor 
part of their production, manufactur- 
ers engaged in supplying the Govern- 
ment with devices of this kind are be- 
coming more concerned over the con- 
tinued decline in hosiery output. In 
addition, more scrapping of obsolete 
full-fashioned equipment is reported 
among the mills obtaining Government 


season, were provided 


Henderson 


who 


garments in 


how 


work, partly because space is required 
for the new operations and partly be- 
cause of the desire to contribute to- 
ward the scrap metal program. Nearly 
all the fine gauge equipment, however, 
is running on rayons of 50, 65 and Tod- 
denier and so long as the supply of 
such yarns is available there will be ne 
thought of converting any plant to full 
time work on other items unless the 
armed forees should demand it. 


Assn. Urges Packing 
Saving Be Continued 


Hosiery manufacturers are urged to 
continue the conserving of paper 
through simplified packaging that 
they started earlier in the year at the 
request of the War Production Board 
when an acute shortage in paper and 
eardboard was feared. This situation 
while relieved now, it is held does not 
warrant a departure from the simplifi- 
cation that has now been accomplished 
to a large degree. When the recom- 
mendation was first made on January 
27, 1942, manufacturers held packag- 
ing stocks of different quantities but 
nevertheless they complied with the 
recommendation of WPB. It is believed 
that not only has the conservation pol- 
icy been carried out but that an ad- 
vantage has been gained by manufac- 
turers in the elimination of much spe- 
cial packing that had become burden- 
some. National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers in a recent news letter 
outlined the part played by the indus- 
try in conforming to this program. 


Plan to Export 
Exeess Hose Machines 


A proposal was recently made in 
Washington for the Government to ac- 
quire idle equipment for manufactur- 
ing full-fashioned hosiery .or shipment 
to Latin American countries. This is 
particularly of interest to manufactur- 
ers who have been told that they can 
count on their operations dropping to 
about 60 per cent of potential capacity. 
Unable to sell the equipment to other 
manufacturers and finding little place 
in the war program the average full- 
ashioned manufacturer is facing the 
alternative of having an investment 
tied up for a long period or of scrap- 
ping some of his machines. The latter 
action has already been taken by a 
number of mills following the WPB 
decision to grant hosiery mills their 
full allocation of rayon yarn even 
though they scrap some of their equip- 
ment. American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers recently estimated there are 
between 1,500 and 2,000 machines 
standing idle with the most seriously 
affected group being the small units of 
South Jersey, Maryland, Delaware and 
small towns in Pennsylvania. Previous- 
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FIDELITY SKEIN REELERS 
Speed Production with 
30- fo 50-second doffing cycle 


So that production of odd and regular lots of = 
yarn that require special treatment may be = 
speeded . . . FIDELITY offers a time- and la- ; 


SINGLE-END TYPE bor-saving method of skein reeling. 3 
The Twin-Unit System—30- to 50- ; 
second doffing cycle—keepsoperators = 








continuously occupied, with less op- 


erator fatigue, with work that counts = 
for production...namely, the taking : 
off of finished skeins and the starting = 


of new ends. No wait for winding. 
Short reels, each with a free end, 


make doffing easier and faster... 
results—new high rates of output at ; 
lower costs. Write for Bulletin. - 
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Wm. H. Bertolet's Sons 


K’specially important in the extended appli- 
cations of rayon are added resiliency for wear 
and fit, more even running, fewer ends down, 
greater Output per worker with less fatigue 
or strain, and high uniform finish. 
Laureltex No. 40 is easily applied over roller 
troughs on cone winders, quilling frames or 
twisters. 

If you want longer wear for your product, 


clearer stitch and good looking merchandise, 
send for a sample order. 


Laurel Products for the Rayon user are described 
in a pocket-size catalog — Write for your copy 
SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


SOAPS « OILS « FINISHES 


Established 1909 
2600 E. Tioga Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





Warehouses: Paterson, N. J. Chattanooga, Tenn. Charlotte, N. C. 
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ly the Textile Machine Works reported 
that 14,300 machines were in these 
plants in 1941 compared with 16,500 in 
1940 and that for each new machine in- 
stalled in the country last year five old 
ones went to the scrap heap. 


Shift to Non-Elastic 
Tops for Men’s Lines 


Men’s and children’s elastic top ho- 
siery is being the mills 
with former types of closely knit rub- 
berless and in addition mills 
which were beginning to turn out wolb- 
en’s anklets with elastic tops prior to 
the WPB order, banning the use of 
elastic yarn, are also working on what 


replaced by 


tops 


were formerly standard types of cuffs. 
Some of the last elastic top gouds did 
not to buyers because of the 
skimping in the This 
brought numerous complaints from the 
retail end so that manufacturers turn- 
ing out the new style tops are expected 
to find little or no sales resistance. Un- 
like underwear manufacturers whose 
knitted shorts were largely popularized 
by the use of elastic waistbands, ho 
Siery manufacturers they had 
not depended so much on elastic top 
hose for the bulk of their sales. 
Hosiery adopted for 
the WAAC are recommended for the 


appeal 


use of elastic. 


assert 


specifications 


Navy’s women’s organization, the 
WAVES, by the National Association 
of Hosiery Manufacturers. The associ- 
ution stated it would simplify both the 
Navy’s task and the industry’s if it 
were possible to adopt the same specifi- 
eations on full-fashioned Llo- 
siery for the WAAC is to be full-fash- 
ioned rayon made on a 40-gauge ma- 
chine with the leg and foot of the hose 
to be made of 100-denier, the welt and 
shadow welt of 150-denier and the heel, 
sole and toe to be cotton plated. Their 
cotton hosiery is to be of 42-gauge 
made from 60s two-ply mercerized 
while the anklets are to be made on a 
circular knitting machine having not 
than 200 needles and also from 
mercerized yarn. Yarns of 30s two-ply 
mercerized are to be used in the leg 
and foot and 24s two-ply in the toe 
and heel. 


Fine Cotton Curb 
Hits Hose Trade 

A recent order by the War Produc- 
tion Board on the use of domestic and 
foreign long-staple cotton will tend to 
narrow further the yarn supplies avail- 
able to the hosiery industry. This 
trade is already unable to obtain 
enough rayon to replace its lost silk 
and nylon and the most recent order 
will cut down on the supply of cotton 


goods. 


less 


yarn for making full-fashioned hose, A 


few of the mills will be offering limit- 
ed supplies of fine mercerized hosiery 
during the next few months made from 
yarns previously in the hands of pro- 
ducers but it is expected thereafter it 
will be a question largely of rayon and 
course cottons with the average buyer 
having no other choice. Several manu- 
this indicates a 
future 


facturers declare that 

time in the not-distant 

utility stockings will be the fashion. 
@ 


Defense Course 
in Textiles at N. C. State 


I. W. Ruggles, director of the de- 
fense courses conducted at N. C. State 
College, Raleigh, N. C., under the su- 
pervision of the U. 8S. Office of Edu- 
cation, has announced that the sixth 
course in fabric testing and inspection 
will open on September 28 and run for 
12 weeks. All expenses except board, 
room rent and books are paid for by 
the Federal government. 

Students who enroll in this course 
will be taught elementary textile de- 
sign, fabric analysis, fabric calcula- 
tions, the care and operation of fabric 
testing equipment, physical and chem- 
ical tests for the identification of tex- 
tile fibers, as well as a study of yarn 
and fabric defects. 
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Sneed Up Your Production with 
TOLEDO TEXTILE SCALES 


To “keep ’em rolling’. .. more and more tex- 
tile men today /ook to TOLEDO for Scales of 
utmost accuracy, speed and dependability. They 
know Toledos are “built for the job”... thor- 
oughly practical... backed by long years of 
research in textile weighing problems. Send 
now for illustrated “Toledo Textile Book’’. 
Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


TOLEDO 
t 





Your weight records must be right 
the first time... every time... 
YOU LOSE! Today Toledo Print- 
weigh solves this problem for the 
Textile Industry with automatic 
printed weight records . . . printed 
directly and rapidly in BIG figures 
from Toledo accurate weights. 
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. » « Scholler Products play an important part, 
because they help the mills get the very utmost 
out of every Fibre, regardless of its nature... 
Alluring, Lasting Beauty, Wearability, Spot 
and Snag Resistance, etc. Scholler Products 
have been recognized as a standard of Quality 
ever since we started in business, over 35 
years ago. 


Constant improvement in facilities and re- 
search, plus familiarity with the Consumers’ 
requirements have always kept us abreast of 
the times. 


Ask a Scholler Specialist to call—there's no 


obligation. 
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Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils. Fin- 
SCHOLLER BROS., INC ishes +« Collins and Westmoreland Sts., Phila- 


*f deiphia, Pa. * St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada 
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YARNS As to 40s 
KNITTING AND WARP 
DIRECT SALES AGENTS: 
COMER-AVONDALE MILLS, INC. 
Boston °*® New York ° Philadelphia © Reading 
Chicago ° Chattanooga ° Greensboro, N. C. 
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“CIRCULAR KNITTING PRACTICES” 


One of the most inclusive books that has been written for the 
circular knitting trade. Over 200 pages of practical interest to 
managers, superintendents, foremen knitters, dyers, boarders and =; 
learners, telling how others meet the many seamless problems en- =; 
countered daily. You can get this book, attractively bound ina = 
heavy leatherette cover, with a 8-year subscription to COTTON’ -; 
for only $2.50 (Oanada $4:.00—Foreign $5.50). If you are slready' -; 
a subscriber, your subscriptien eam be advanced three years. Send = 
in yeur erder today to COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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1. Complete Record of Payments for Your File. 





2. Statement of Wages for Employees as Re- 
| quired by Law. 


3. Signed Receipt for Wages Paid, Hours | 
Worked, etc. 














4. A Strong Payroll Envelope. 1 


ATLANTA ENVELOPE COMPANY | 


505-11 Stewart Avenue, 5S. W. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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TRENDS—YARN MARKETS 


Another Dull Month In Cotton Yarn Orders But Deliveries Remain 
Close To Record Peaks—Reduction In Carded Ceiling Ex- 
pected—More Rayon Yarns To Go Into Military Items Mean- 
ing Less for Hosiery And Other Civilian Users—Worsted 


Knitting Hit By War 


Philadelphia, August 15, 1942 


SALES COTTON YARNS have lost further ground over the month 
because shipments have been much larger than new contracts, 


both in the military and civilian ends. 


This represents more than 


two months the same thing has been noted so that users’ stocks of 
such yarns have been well cut down, indicating that by September 


there will be a resumption of buying by both. 


But in the meantime 


there has been an easing in prices on certain sizes of carded, especial- 


ly in coarser numbers which are in greater supply. 


Knitting counts 


while easier in coarse sizes are the strongest of the carded list. Rayon 
yarns are moving very actively and the civilian trade will take as 
much as they can get but the percentage going into war materials of 


various kinds is constantly mounting. 


Predictions are heard that 


instead of the current 20 per cent of rayon yarns going to the mili- 


tary this will by early 1943 have mounted to 40 per cent. 


Hosiery 


and other civilian knitters must be affected unfavorably by such 


trends. 


Worsted knitting yarns, hit by wool conservation orders, are 


about “out” for the duration and substitutes are not going over well 


as yet. 


Cotton Yarns 


Dullness in new business in cotton 
yarns has continued over the last 
month with indications this condition 
will continue into next month which 
would be a_ three-month period in 
which new poundage was decidedly 
smaller as compared with the excep- 
tionally active business which had been 
hooked more than a year previous. 
This is more apparent in carded quali- 
ties than in combed, large military de- 
mands for the latter being largely re- 
sponsible for the continued tightness in 
practically all combed qualities. There 
has been comparatively little new 
combed volume but spinners are very 
active on old commitments, still having 
several months business ahead which 
in instances will keep them fully en- 
gaged until the end of this year. But 
in carded types the proportion of mili- 
tary business is much smaller than in 
combed so that the decline in civilian 
quarters has affected such yarns much 
more than combed. 

The trade expects the Office of Price 
Administration very shortly to an- 
nounce a new and lower carded yarn 
eeiling, reports of which have been 
current for the last couple of months 
but which now is expected any day. It 
is reported that this will reduce prices 
of many sizes of carded with the great- 
er reductions expected in the coarser 
numbers and in view of this buyers of 
all classes have been postponing new 
commitments. This has been done be- 
cause buyers are uncertain whether the 
proposed ceiling change would affect 
old contracts. The same policy has been 
followed by commission yarn firms for 
the last couple of months so that in 
several instances inventories of such 
houses have now reached the lowest 
point for many years. At the same time 
manufacturers have also been working 
down large holdings of yarns which 
earlier this year in instances necessi- 
tated their renting additional ware- 
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house space. 

Early this month the War Produc- 
tion Board issued an amendment to the 
combed yarn order which postponed 
until November 2 the time in which 
such spinners will have to begin ear- 
marking large parts of their produc- 
tion for use by the armed service. The 
original order issued May 28 required 
earmarking to begin not later than 
June 29. The amendment does not 
change the percentages of combed yarn 
to be earmarked, these remaining at 40 
per cent of a mill’s production of me- 
dium combed yarn and 65 per cent of 
coarse combed yarn. Combed spinners 
while admitting this postponement will 
give civilian buyers of combed yarns a 
larger poundage over three or four 
months assert that this will not be 
more than 5 or 10 per cent over that 
which they have been able to buy pre- 
viously. It is expected to help mainly 
civilian makers of knit goods that con- 
sume single yarns because bulk of the 
production of two-ply combed was pre- 
viously well booked ahead for military 
orders. 

Lack of new business over recent 
weeks in the carded end of the busi- 
ness has resulted in considerable price 
easing particularly in the coarser num- 
bers or from 20s down. This has en- 
abled some knitters, able to use the lat- 
ter types, to buy slightly under the 
ceiling level, although the reductions 
have not been as severe as have oc- 
curred in coarse count ply carded. Re- 
ductions in the latter yarn have been 
as much as three cents under the ceil- 
ing and largely due to the sharp taper- 
ing off of new business in counts used 
in the manufacture of cotton duck. 
This has come at just the time spin- 
ners’ labor costs have been rising be- 
cause of competition for workers from 
the war industries but this has been 
offset to some degree by a lowering of 
spinners’ costs through a decline in 
raw cotton to a level considerably un- 
der the 20.37-cent maximum price set 


in the March ceiling. The labor prob- 
lem has already caused some curtail- 
luent of production, this being as much 
as 20 per cent with a number of card- 
ed yarn producers. 


Rayon Yarns 

There are definite signs of a further 
tightening up in the rayon yarn situa- 
tion during the last quarter of the 
year. While it is not definite at this 
time just what type and how much 
rayon the Army and Navy will require 
during that period, producers are of 
the opinion that a greater quantity of 
such yarns will be needed for military 
cloths. Stepping up production of both 
high tenacity and semi-high tenacity 
yarns to meet war requirements will 
also result in a further loss of stand- 
ard counts used in civilian goods. With 
war needs rising and with allocations 
for export and for the hosiery indus- 
try, it is clear to rayon weavers and 
knitters that they must expect further 
cuts in yarn quotas, which in many in- 
stances is causing hesitation among 
manufacturers in connection with their 
development of new constructions and 
styles for the spring season of next 
year. Another trend that may reduce 
civilian supplies is that a number of 
producers have stepped up their out- 
put of special yarns which in some in- 
stances is now estimated to account for 
from 12 to 25 per cent of their pro- 
duction, the latter figure referring to 
some of the medium-sized companies. 

Increasing war needs combined with 
heavy civilian demand caused Ameri- 
can rayon yarn production during the 
first half of this year to break all rec- 
ords. Output during the first six 
months totalled 234,700,000 pounds as 
compared with an output of 218,200,- 
000 pounds for the corresponding peri- 
od a year previous, a gain of 16,500,000 
pounds. War uses for rayon have in- 
creased from about 5 per cent of the 
total production in 1941 to about 20 
per cent of the current output of the 
industry. The yarn is being used for a 
wide variety of ordnance, air corps 
and navy cloths as well as for tire 
cords and linings for several Army 
garments. Newest among the war uses 
are the knit goods purchases being 
made by the Army for the WAAC. 


Worsted Yarns 


There have been several favorable 
developments in connection with the 
yarns for the outerwear trade over the 
last month. Spinners of these counts 
have been hard hit by the wool con- 
servation order so that the outerwear 
industry has been able to secure only 
a very restricted poundage of varn for 
the civilian end of the business. This 
situation was eased somewhat when 
the War Production Board on August 
14 released mohair completely from 
the restrictions of the wool conserva- 
tion order. Previously mohair came 
under the restrictions of new wool 
except that its use for civilians was 
on a more liberal basis. The amend- 
ment removes mohair from the cate- 
gory of new wool and permits its un- 
restricted civilian use. 
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PERFORMANCE— NotCost —Makes gond@m \|eathers ECONOMICAL il 


Buying by comparison is a safe method, but too often the com 
parison is based on first cost rather than by results. Economic 
value can only be ascertained by actual use, when the record 
of performance provides enlightening comparisons, 

Men, methods and machines differ. That is why Charles Bond 
Company is always willing to submit BONDARON Textile 
Leathers to intensive, practical demonstration under any mill 
condition where textile leathers are used. 

Test these leathers under your own working cond tions, We 
will ship an initial order and guarantee satisfaction. 
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Investigate the modern Red- 
Ray method of speed drying 
—TODAY. 









RED-RAY MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturers of Infra-Red Ray Combustion Equipment 


455 WEST 45th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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CHARLES 


fv COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Textile Leathers 


for Nearly. Half a Century 





ATLAS -OMETERS 


617-623 ARCH STREET . PHILADELPHIA. PA. 








{= ACCELERATED 
= = TESTING 
EQUIPMENT 


N Atlas-Ometers you have a 
simple, easy way to learn, 
quickly, how your products will 
resist fading, or deterioration from 
laundering. Atlas-Ometers have 


a ne been a valuable mainstay of the 
washing machine af textile industry for over a quarter 
the A. A. T. C. C.— of a century. Their time-saving 


measures resistance guidance is more essential right 


to washing. action, 
shrinking, staining, now than ever before. 


color fastness to soaps 
and solvents. All fac- 
tors carefully con- 
trolled—can be pro- 
duced exactly at any 


time. 


FADE-OMETER—Rotates specimens around 
the Atlas Enclosed Violet Carbon Arc, the 
closest approach to natural sunlight. Tem- 
perature automatically controlled. 


WEATHER-OMETER— Duplicates effect of ac- 
tual exposure-——months of sun, rain, heat 
and cold condensed to a few days. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO, 
387 W. Superior St., Chicago, Illinois 


ATLAS -OMETERS 


LAUNDER-OMETER @ FADE-OMETER @ WEATHER-OMETER 
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KNOXALL * 


ROLLER SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 
Est. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. Inc. 1901 


ATLANTA, GA. GREENVILLE, S. C. NEW YORK 
W. C. HAMES RALPH GOSSETT H. W. CURTIS 





Decatur, Ga. 
Dearborn 5974 


1S Augusta, St. 
Telephone 150 


Allendale, N. J. 
Allendale 3521! 





4 
—- 


U's. 


185 Pinecrest Ave. WILLIAM J. MOORE 735 W. Crescent Ave. 
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GASTONIA TEXTILE 
SHEET METAL WORKS, INC. 


222 EAST LONG AVE. GASTONIA, WN. C. 
PHONE 330 


Spinning, Twister, Spooler and Quiller 

Cylinders—Card Screens—Picker Screens— 

Condenser Screens—Comber Tins— Waste 
Chutes—Lap Aprons—Aspirators 


A Sheet Metal Works Serving Textile Plants 


Change-Over to Leeilhos ey | 








f Ne ; Leather has more 


pulling power .. - 11 
creases production 
. gives longer 
service. There is no 
shortage of Leather 
Belting for essential 
2) industries. Consult 
x your Leather Belting 
Manufacturer. 
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‘hem Ridlinine e Conserve Belts 


Cling-Surface gives your belts a grip that holds— permits 
slack-running and thereby insures maximum delivered 
power plus longer lasting belts, bearings and shaftings. 
Since 1896 Cling-Surface has been helping Industry con- 
serve power and equipment. Used by the U.S. Army 
and Navy. Ask about our practical trial offer. 








Cling-Surface Company, 1036 Niagara St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


IACLING-SURFACE 






































RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
GREENVILLE, S. C. FALL RIVER, MASS. 


SPECIALIZING COST SYSTEMS 
IN TEXTILE COSTS 
AND operating WORK LOAD STUDIES 


METHODS FOR PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
MORE THAN A 
quarter of COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 


A CENTURY SPECIAL REPORTS 

















American Leather Belting Assn., 53 Park Row, New York 








20 years without 
a drink— 


“First bought ‘Arguto’ bearings 
29 years ago... still buy them 
because they’re alright.” 

—unsolicited testimonial 


ERGUTO rts © ON 


\ aiyyne function. Philade ‘Iphia. Pa. 
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CARTER ie 
TRAVELERS Mea work here 


(The ABC Line) 


Millions of whirling spindles are 


working millions of hours every 
Uncle Sam's order! And it means 





day spinning millions of pounds of that now more than ever you need 
: the accuracy, uniformity, and high- 
yarn, and Carter Travelers are speed efiiciency of U S bobbins, shut- 


tles, cones and spools. 

Call on our experience to help keep 
things humming. For 85 years we've 
been digging to discover better ways! 


Let US help you 





playing a vital role in “keeping ’em 


spinning’. ... Vital, because most 





of this yarn is earmarked for the 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


C BOBBIN & rl 
SHUTTLE LU J 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES GREENVILLE, S. sl 


R, D. HUGHES SALES CO., 2106 S. LAMAR STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS CHARLOTTE. N. C. JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 


war effort. 





Carter Travelers have got to be 


good—and they are. 


CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 





A. B. CARRIER; INC. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 





Eastern (Including Canada) C. £. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN STREET,- 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND ALABAMA AGENT? Young & Vann Supply Co. 
European: MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., LTD., LEICESTER, ENGLAND 3 Birmingham, Ala 











Mexico: LEO LENK, APARTADO NO. $33, MEXICO CITY, D. F. 
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Knotwood 


U. S$. PAT. NO. 2258035 


HOPPER APRONS 



















an 





STEEL 
SPIKED. 
SPROCKET 
DRIVEN. 












FOR ALL TYPES Ps F. 
AUTOMATIC FEEDS _p x 
ss 






YOU GAIN 6 ways! 


I. More and better production, because sprocket 
drive eliminates slip. 2. Fireproof. 3. Less upkeep 
due to all metal construction (pins ground, heat treat- 
ed and polished). 4. Less dirt. Knotwood stays bright 
and clean. 5. No choking or excessive waste. Stock 
can not work between interlocking slats. @. Save 
power. The Knotwood is light and works quite slack. 


More than 1000 in use. 


SJOSTROM MACHINE CO. 


LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Southern Agent: M. Bradford Hodges, 16] Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

































and LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 








Duplex Twister Travelers —Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 
National-Etartnep Finish — a new chemical treatment 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. | CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE—131! West First St.—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 
Southern Representative: H. B. Askew, P.O. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.--Otto V. Pratt, Union, Mills, N. C,--W. S. Johnstone, Charlotte,N.C. 
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A. oe HONEVEUEE 
fot: copsblo Me Ko) t(-) we wA'Z-yy 
fob aXe Ms) oy beet (- ml Oxoy 


1337 West Second. Avenue, Gastonia, N. C. 


QUICK WORK 
OF CLEANING 
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- « - Textile Floors 


Takes the narrow spinning ma- 
chine lanes and weave room al- 
leys as readily as the larger, 
open areas. And this Finnell 
scrubs, rinses, and dries the 
floor. For free floor survey, con- 
sultation, or literature, phone 
or write nearest Finnell branch 
or 







General Mill Repairs 
Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles 


Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized to original 
diameter 






Method of raising flutes patented, No. 1,887,510 
Finnell System, Inc. Give us a trial 
1309 East St., Elkhart, Ind. % ; ; ; PHHITAIIILILE #2 
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MORE SPEED? 


Look to your 


STUFFING BOXES 


iy you are looking for more production from your 
dry cans, “4 Le t-3 012) 4 Pee) G10 800 10) 044-3 4- Pek (0) 0 Moh 2-3 alele) 


the Johnson Rotary Pressure Joint. Your old stuffing 
boxes may be as good as they ever were, but com- 


pared to the Johnson Joint they waste valuable time, 
Iles Amb ome o) dole tbleitlese Mme tele Mme (-seelotele Meme (eo) Mme) MES ebs(211-1-5 
sary care and attention. 

The packless, self-oiling, self-adjusting, self-align- 
ing design of the Johnson Joint is shown. below. 
Because it puts an end to all stuffing box troubles it 
eliminates many causes of machinery shutdown 
saves valuable production time. More than that, it 
introduces a simpler way to provide for syphon 
drainage of cans and slashers, which reduces heat- 
ing-up time, and permits higher, more uniform can 
temperatures. 

jaYo Co Mm (om 00 (-s-1-mm Deeb ole) dlonel Mmm boleh d-let-1-1- Mmm belo) delelbloibleye 
efficiency the fact that the Johnson Joint saves 
=pelelecepemmbemmrcletbeli-selotele-mmeotlelsl- me (ommelea Melt Meh. s:Un. 20a se 
and you will see why so many mills have been 
quick to adopt it 

Write for new catalog 


Note the Trouble-free, 
PACKLESS CONSTRUCTION 
Nipple (1) is fastened to roll or drum. 
Collar (2) is keyed (6) to nipple. Car- 
bon graphite seal ring (3) and bear- 
ing ring (4), which eliminate oiling 
and packing. Spring (5) is for initial 
seating only; in operation joint is 
pressure sealed—self-adjusting. Ball 
and socket joints at nipple and 
rings absorb angular misalignment; 
space between nipple and housing 

provides for lateral misalignment. 





They must be cotasy Over 50,000 


JOHNSON “G2 JOINTS 


installed in Re than 1 years. 





For Dry, Clean, Oil-Free Compressed Air 


—use this simple, long lasting Johnson-Gast Sepa- 
rator. Employs the two best principles of separa- 
tion, expansion and change of direction—removes 
more than 99% of all foreign matter from com- 
pressed air. Also available for service on steam 
lines. Team mate is the Johnson-Gast Aftercooler, 
which circulates cooling water around compressed 
air lines to condense all vaporized moisture—so 
separator can remove it. 
Write for Bulletin 


‘The Johnson Corporation 


815 WOOD STREET : THREE RIVERS, MICH. 
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The Improved 


WICACO 
SPINDLE OILER 


FOR COTTON AND RAYON SPINDLES 


The machine that saves from 15 to 45 seconds time in 
oiling each spindle and guarantees a correct oil level at all 
times without the necessity of measuring proper amount of 
oil, has now been improved. 


Such improvements include a new type of gun which 
gives greater turbulence in flushing bolsters and bases, with 
greater suction capacity for carrying off excess oil. This new 
gun has been designed to take either the standard tubes 
which are used for flushing and filling to the proper level, 
standard spindle bolsters, or the same gun has an attach- 
ment which can be applied after the oiling tubes for the 
bolsters are removed, for use on spindles with snout type oil 
wells. 


This improved machine effects savings of as much as 
50% in labor and oil and a complete elimination of spoiled 
yarn by overflowing bolsters. 


Write today for Details and Price. 


thre WICACO 


MACHINE CORPORATION 


Precision Workmanship Since 1868 
WAYNE JUNCTION, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Southern Representative 
M. BRADFORD HODGES, 161 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
New England Representative 


AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY, Providence, R. I. 
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; PS 
CORN SUGARS & SYRU 


R RAPIDS, }OWA 
RTANBURG, Ss. Cc. 


NES, GUMS, 
CORN STARCHES, . - CEDA 
NEW YORK, N- ahi A.cc?? SPA 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 


DEXTRI 


FLETCHER 


TEXTILE EXTRACTORS 
NARROW FABRIC LOOMS 
THROWING MACHINERY 

for Rayon, Silk or Nylon 
FLETCHER WORKS 


| Glenwood Ave. and Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











All Kinds of 
CARD 


CLOTHING 
and 
NAPPER 


CLOTHING 


LOWELL, 
MASS. 
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for 
Sign and construc- 
tion is known ll 
over the country. 
Our Engineering De- 
partment, with many 
years of experience, 
will be glad to sub- 
mit designs to meet 
any requirements for 


TANKS, TOWERS, 
BOILERS, KIERS, 
STAND PIPES, 
SMOKE STACKS, 
ACID TANKS, 
VATS, 
STORAGE BINS, 


KETTLES, ETC. 


Write for “Tank 
Talk” No. 4-C. 


| Tank Builders for 
— 80 wee 
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How You Can Help Save Steel 
for Victory 


By using travelers that last longer, you save steel. 
Records show that Victor Circle-D Travelers often 
outlast the travelers they replace by many hours, 
especially or combed yarns. Save steel and save 
money by using Circle-D’s. Ask a Victor representa- 
tive, or write for proof. 


Victor Ring Traveler Company 


1733 Inverness Ave., N.E. 173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Atlanta, Ga. Gastonia, N. C. 
Tel. Vernon 2330 Tel. 247 








TH 
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GASTONIA 
CoMBER NEEDLING Co. 


222 EAST LONG AVE. - GASTONIA, WN. C. 
PHONE 330 


Re-Needlers 


All Makes Half Laps and Top Combs 
for Cotton Combing 


SERVING THE SOUTH SINCE i914 
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CONCO 


HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Mills 














UU 


equipment that is 


CONCO I-BEAM 
TROLLEY 


Available in four styles 
Plain (illustrated), Ball 
Bearing, Rigid Plate or 
Geared. Capacities from % 
through 10 tons. Use with 
Conco hoists 














CONCO TORPEDO ELECTRIC HOIST 


Available in 250-, 500- and 1000-lb. capacities ; adaptab!l 
for hook, bolt or trolley suspension. Features double 
drum construction, push button control, electric brake, 
positive limit switch. Simple. Heavy construction employ 
ing only two gear reductions. Write for literature. 





SCRUBBING 
MACHINES 









WLO 
hae Solve Floor 
Maintenance 


Problems 





motor-driven ma- 


time, labor and 
money for mills 
everywhere. 


The very best 
equipment to keep 
any kind of floor 
spotlessly clean— 


tion, wood, tile, 
linoleum, cement, 
etc. 


shining floors. 


Mop Wringers. 


Write for illustrated 
catalog today. 


Ss. C. LAWLOR CO.., 


Makers of Quality Floor Equipment for 40 Years 
i121 N. Aberdeen St., Chicago, Hil. 





These modern, : 


chines are saving : 


For Textile 


Speedy, economical Victory produc- 
tion calls for modern methods and 
modern equipment. Here’s handling 


teetecdiiey 


teteel 


TILL 
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concrete, composi- : 


Strong, section- - 
al scrub brushes © 
are easily re-: 
placed with soft ; 
polishing brushes - 
for waxing and ; 


12 models of : 
Scrubbers—a size - 
for every job. Also - 
Mop Tanks and | 


reeeocceiiieny 


beeeeeiiti 
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CONCO DIFFERENTIAL 
HOIST 


Light weight, low cost, sturdi 
ly built. Capacities 4% through 
modern and 2 tons. Ideal for use in a va 


“made-to-order” for use in your  Ciuls, of, departments. quickls 
mills. Write for complete details. place. : 





SPUR GEAR HOIST 


Fast, powerful! Capacities 
% through 10 tons. Dust- 
proof, oil-tight gearcase. 
(hain electrically welded. 
Ideal with Conco I-Beam 
Trolley. 








ENGINEERING WORKS 


DIVISION STREET 
MENDOTA, ILLINOIS 






































PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ. inc. PHILADELPHIA | 
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FOR WATERPROOFING 


Widely used for waterproofing Army and Navy 
uniform fabrics and tent ducks are 


HYDROXY WATER-SHIELD “D” 
HYDROXY WATERSHIELD and 
MILDEWPROOF No. 1 


Complies with Government Specifications No. 54A 
for shelter tent ducks, haversacks, leggings, etc. 


HYDROXY MILDEWPROOF No 2 
for Burlap and Osnaburg for Sand Bags. 


& 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


1410 North Front St. 





~~ 


TELEPHONE 729 


BARKLEY 
MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
PARTS 


WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


GASTONIA, lean ma@.\ ea). 7% 











U. § 


THE PRINCIPLE. When the selvage works toward the apex of the V fork 
(see position A), the increased leverage swings the nip rolls toward the 
horizontal, thus releasing the pull on the selvage. When the selvage works 
away from the apex of the V fork (see position B), the decreased leverage 
permits the nip rolls to swing back to a more acute angle, thus increasing 
the pull on the selvage. 


ADVANTAGES. Low maintenance; waterproof, rustproof, purely mechanical; 
no electric switches or coils to burn out or short circuit: no air valves to 
clog; only 2 moving parts; reversible rubber roll. Maximum . Gentle, 
positive. dependable action. 





MOUNT HOPE MACHINERY CO., Taunton, Mass. 


COOCCERALATERLELELIT Cae 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Detender 


of Property Rights 


Rie ee ON 


: * a te all : r 
Don’t take chances—you need Stewart protection NOW. Catalog 
I-41 shows typical installations. Send your copy today. 
Stewart maintains sales and erection offices in principal cities. 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., INC. 


924 STEWART BLOCK CINCINNATI, OHIO 


for 
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“The Roving Frame” 
by Fay H. Martin 


Every carder, frame fixer, section man, and superintendent will 
find ‘‘The Roving Frame,’’ by Fay H. Martin, an instructive 
pamphlet. Mr. Martin, who has long written articles for ‘‘Cotton’’, 
clearly interprets draft, twist, lay, tension, pressure of thé presser, 
hyperbola curve, the winding of the bobbin, reverse twist on the 
roving frame, roving frame cones, tensions and compounds so that 
the student or practical] man will profit by his explanations. This 
is a reprint of 26 pages 817% x 11 of a series of articles which 
were previously published in ‘‘Cotton’’, containing valuable in- 
formation, illustrations, tables, charts and diagrams. 

Fay H. Martin is a recognized authority on the roving frame. This 
book has been adopted by textile schools and vocational schools. 
Price per copy $1.00 (cr it may be secured in conjunction with a 
3-year subscription to ‘‘Cotton’’ for $2.50 (Canada $4.00— 


Foreign $5.50). 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 
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TANNATE BELTED DRIVES HELP YOU 


de more — without 
more machines ! 


Tannate maintains top speeds, even at peak 

loads ... Grips tightly; delivers more power; 

keeps machines running smoothly with fewer 

shutdowns for drive maintenance. 

YES, TANNATE OUTPULLS AND OUTLASTS 
ORDINARY BELTING... 


and users speak of Tannate service in such terms as: “when 
we put on a Tannate belt we can forget the machine” 
... has cut belt costs to less than $1.00 per year per 
belt” . . . and, “has paid for itself many times over, 
through increased production.” If you are not getting 
belt performance like this — try Tannate ! 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS 
Established 1702 + 35 North Sixth St., Phila., Pa. 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO - ATLANTA < CLEVELAND 


STEP UP PRODUCTION with 


RHOADS ZZ 


WATERSHED LEATHER BELTING 














KNOWN 
by the 
FRIENDS 
IT 
KEEPS 












































OR many years EXSIZE has been used bya 


large and ever - growing list of finishing 


plants. We are proud of this long record of 


continuous service, because it proves that 
EXSIZE is unsurpassed for the thorough re- 
moval of starch size at low cost. Let EXSIZE 


help solve your problems, too. 


DESIZE with EXSIZE 


_ > 





& J 




















Our laboratory facilities and practical 
field men are available to help 
you with desizing problems. 





PABST SALES COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Warehouses at New York, and Textile Warehouse Co., 
Greenville, S. C. 


Copyright 1940, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee 
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Onyx Textile Processing and Finish- 
ing Products for all available fibers 
used in both war production and 
civilian needs cover a wide range to 
meet conditions of government reg- 
ulations of products and methods. 
Let Onyx technicians help you with 
your problems. 


Get behind the President and win the War. 
Buy Wor Bonds and Stomps every day. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


New England Office: 511 Westminster Street, Providence, R. 1. . 
Charlotte Office: 124 East Third Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
Mid-Western Representatives: 
Maher Color & Chemical Co., Chicago, Ill.; Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Caneda: 
Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., Toronto, Ont. 








the new basic selling appeal 

tor Cottons, featured every 

month in the national cam- 

paign of 12,000,000 cotton 

farmers and the American cot- 
Home ton industry. 

Furnishings 


*— * 


Pace ads in Oc- 
tober issues of 
Better Homes and 
Gardens and 
House and Gar- 
den will feature 
this basic selling 
appeal for you in 








National Cotton Council of America 
Cotton-Textile Institute 





ORDOOORDUDAGAAELAUSUDURRGGGUAAU CHECHEN AOEEoonererenioiin 











¢ HYGROLIT - 
AINKSETTOLIT + LUBRIKNIT 


Pioneers for Chemical 
Conditioning Machinery 
and Liquids for over 33 years 


Kearny Manufacturing Company, Ine. 
Kearny, WN. J. Greenville, S. C. 


Buenos Aires Montreal 





Mexico D.F. 





Industry 


V-Belt Molded Rubber Goods 
Air Hose 

Water Hose 
Steam Hose 


Oilless Bearings 
Hard Rubber Pot Eyes 
Rubber Covered Rolls 


Cone Belt 
Transmission Belt 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


of Raybestos-Manhattan, inc. 


23 TOWNSEND STREET PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 














An Up-to-Date : 
PRINTING PLANT... 


equipped with modern machinery and 
a staff of competent workmen, solicits, 
thru this publication, a trial order on 
your printing needs. 


We have built a reputation that is 
known over the entire South by our spe- 





cial attention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to answer any 
-question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 
to a fully bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 


Printers and “Publishers 
ee cc ks ae ee | Re 
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Put Your Mill on a 
FIGHTING BASIS"! 





Let Amco Engineers make a survey 
and report how to do it! 


There’s nothing like correct humidification to 
help you get maximum, top-grade production 
from every machine! For either war or peacetime 
orders, it puts you on a “fighting basis” . . . elimi- 
nates static, dust and fly ... makes fibres more 
workable ... reduces breakage and imperfect 
soods. 

Why not investigate this important production 
aid? Without obligation, Amco engineers will 
determine your exact requirements and submit a 
complete report including detailed plans for an 
automatic, production-boosting Amco Humidifi- 


cation System. 


Get the Jump on Competition 


Even if lack of priority prevents immediate in- 


stallations. now's the time to ° 


future post-war competition. Place your advance 


‘get the jump” on 


order for Amco Equipment... and you'll get pre- 
ferred delivery when peace comes! American 
Moistening Company, 
Providence, Rhode Island 
... Atlanta... Boston... 
Charlotte. 
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Precision-Made LONG DRAFT 





| Stripping machine .. . 











APRONS THAT GUARANTEE 
YOU A Sure Fit! 





wf . ': - | ill 
cutting the ? Splitting machine . . 





after our spe- 

cial conditioning process, strips are 

split to precision dimension, and 
checked by gauge 


skins into strips of uniform width... 
only the most suitable parts of each 
skin are used 


stamps . git Re 
st “. . Dae. 


. o me % 
| ht 
hy a i 


= 4 





Oe ln 2 ‘ 
Cutting long Aprons . . . every Apron Cutting open type Aprons... sup- 
is cut lengthwise of the skin to in- plied with accurately beveled ends, 

with or without cement [as ordered], 
for a perfect lap 


sure against stretching, warping or 
distortion in use 





4 


oa 


mented ... our special machines do 
this work well 


Skiving . . . cutting the beveled ends 

- « « exact accuracy insures that the 

lap will be of the same thickness as 
the Apron throughout 


Cementing . . . 7-degree angle lap of 
the closed type Aprons is firmly ce- 


» . 2) 
~~ 





_ 
“Se . 
m 
. 2 
as ‘ 4 ~ ow 
Sas a = r a. sel - 
ais a sa > ad hina aid Wot & os ten 


Cutting closed type Aprons to the Inspection before packing ... every 
specified width—on our precision ma- Apron, open and closed type, care- 








chines operated by intelligent and fully checked for accuracy of materi- 


skilled craftsmen al and workmanship 


Our Aprons are gauge-tested for 
UNIFORMITY at — point. That's why ~ FIT! 


Send us a trial order, and see for yoursel 





TEXTILE conpany 
EAST POINT, GEORGIA 


J.B. KENNINGTON, OWNER : 
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QUALITY 


The Quality of Champions 
is in Champion Textile 
Leather Products. 


The W. D. Dodenhoff Com. 
pany is a firm of experts in this 
field, and textile leathers are 
not a side-line. 


The will to win, plus a super 
amount of know-how, are re- 
sponsible for the success of 








Champion Textile Leathers. 


W. 0. DODENHOFF COMPANY 


519 RUTHERFORD STREET 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 

















STYLE 20. 
LANE 
The IDEAL BASKET for 

LOOPERS 
SEAMERS 
RIBBERS 
GENERAL 


w. T. LANE «& Bros., Inc. 


Manufacturers : POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 























SURE- HE EVEN 
GOES ON HIS 
OWN TIME NOW 








VICTORIA TOILET TISSUES 


Single Fold, Double Fold, or Black Core—for 
high quality at low cost. The Victoria Paper 
Mills Company, Fulton, New York. 


Feentell es in 1880 








An Address of Distinction 


... 1s an asset to you at all times. In Atlanta 
the Biltmore fulfills this requirement in every 
respect. You will be comfortable in the quiet, 
dignified atmosphere which is the Biltmore. It 
is situated just outside the city’s center of 
noise, yet easily accessible to all parts of the 
city. Make the Biltmore your Atlanta home. 


The Biltmore has 600 large, outside rooms 
—each with bath... There is ample park- 
ing space and excellent garage facilities 
. . » Popular prices prevail in dining room 
and coffee shop. 


$3 


ATLANTA 
BILTMORE 
HOTEL 
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HOW TO CUT COSTS IN 
SLITTING BURLAP FOR 
INNER-SPRING POCKETS 





In the automotive, furniture and mattress in- 
dustries, there is a heavy demand for burlap 
slit to widths for easy manufacturing of pock- 
ets for the springs. 


For example, one firm reports running 45” Bed ae 
wide, 10 ounce burlap into widths ranging ae 
from 214%” to 30” with 250 yards to each roll. oe ee 
The operating cycle from bolt through ma- 
< chine to roll using one operator takes only five 
Bein es minutes. Production is approximately 20,000 Pe at ae 
eee full widths yards a day. pees 
Be Write For Interesting Folder. : 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY 
61 Poplar Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 






































Selig's 
Floor Maintenance 


Materials and Methods 


Are creating real economies 





in many mills. 


Request our trained represen- 
tative to make a survey of 
your plant. 


Recommendations will be made 
without obligation. Write 





ATLANTA 

















- AiR EXPRESS trans- 
ports whatever our 
production program 


needs by the fastest 


=—--—---- — method of transpor- 
== tation in the world— 


=== at 3 miles a minute. 











ese Essential war materials =: 
or are given transporta- ———— 
a — 
<= =~ ~~ tion priority. For details <= 
— i. phone Railway Express 

So sS--—- ---. Agency, Air DIVISION, or ——— 


us ‘bit 3 | 
( 


{ 


iti 


| 


any airline. -— _ bar 








Division of RAILWAY EXPRESS 
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Established MER. = Ww Incorporated 


1838 met ate ee 1894 


For Overseaming and Overedging with maximum 
efficiency at high speed and low operating cost 
modernize with the 


MERROW CLASS A MACHINES 














ALKALIES 


and related products 





Soda Ash Ammonium Chloride 
Caustic Soda Caustic Potash 














Causticized Ash Potassium Carbonate 
Modified Sodas Para-dichlorobenzene 
paren Chloride Barn Racn* Also Plain Crochet and Shell Stitch Models for Orna- 
| Liquid Chlorine Sodium Nitrite mental Edge Finishing and Class 60 Machines for Butt 
* TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. Seaming. 
| SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION —200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES— 





Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 


| trat 
| Fie Gelvat Deena Conia Write for details and let us demonstrate these 


machines on your own fabrice. 


40 RECTOR STREET © NEW YORK, N. Y. THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: S , 
i tarting Its S t 
| BOSTON * CHARLOTTE * CHICAGO * CINCINNATI (et aadiaasiansnncenney 


CLEVELAND © DETROIT © NEW ORLEANS © NEW YORK 7 2805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U. S&S. A. 
PHILADELPHIA © PITTSBURGH ¢ ST. LOUIS © SYRACUSE 














R. B. MORELAND, P. 0. Box 895, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

































« « give good service as a matter of 
course; they are popular because 
| of their ‘riendly service, which com- 
bine to make better service .. . 6 








You will enjoy living in Dinkler operated hotels 


* The ANSLEY stants ez 
% The 0. HENRY sxccussone > Seo 
> The SAVANNAH SAVANNAH Prt a as ies private ba mee 
w*The TUTWILER siemincuan ‘tg 


¥ Air conditioned bed rooms! 


wenreoucey The JEFFERSON DAVIS * 
vow enceets The ST. GHARLES * 
usece “The ANDREW JACKSON * 


% Air conditioned bed rooms! 


DINKLER HOTELS CO.uinc. 


Carling Dinkler. Pres.and Genera/ Wanager 


OPERATING 3000 ROOMS ix SOUTHERN HOTELS 




























= mee areews 2 cen A 6 a a ag — ee o 


aa famed 
the world 
Home ue ROOM — 
Featuring Radio’s Name 


a. - mete —- ~ 











MARIA KRAME 


EDISON, New 
HOTEL, Wash., D 





Other 
HOTEL 
ROOSEVELT 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT. 


ATLAS BRAND 








eee Bel, 





STOCKED BY 
THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 
AND CARD MAKERS 


—__ 








Built to exacting 
quality standards, of 
finer materials, 
Dandux Baskets, 
Hampers and Trucks 
have earned recogni- 
tion and preference 
in the textile field, 
because their superi- 
or construction as- 
sures longer life, 
greater durability 
and service — Yet, 
they cost no more 
than the ordinary. 


You, too, will find 
DANDUX greater value in 


NO. 100 LAUNDRY BASKET Dandux Baskets, 
Hampers and Trucks. 


CR.DANIELS. INC. 


Manufacturers of Everything of Canvas 


























101 — ST. ° NEW parses N.Y. 
Nework © Boston + Buffalo + Chicago + Clevelc De! 
a adelph co ¢ Pittsburgh © Alberton, Mc 











Designers and 


Manufacturers 


of 
TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 


SiPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION 
PATERSON. N. J. 











NY 


THE STANDARD DE-SIZING AGENT 


for cottons, rayons and mixed goods 


For your de-sizing problems — 
our technical men are at your 


service . . . Write’‘or ‘phone. 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


180 MADISON. AVENUE, NEW YORK 











et 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 






























BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 








DISPLAY RATES UNDISPLAYED 
Rates are net, payable in advance each month. No commission Advertisements set ‘‘want ad _ style.’’ Positions wanted .00 
tel easooumnts. Page oo Page mag Mon — a _— 3 word per insertion, Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion, Cash 
page. Space measured by even inch vertically by 1, 2, or : - Pega i RE ae i taal 
columns in width. Column width 2% inches. Rates based on with order, All other classifications 10 word per ins rtion. 
the total space used in one year. Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. Advertisements of equip- 
Per Inch Per Inch ment, for sale, for rent or wanted and professional cards are 
I its __. $6.00 30 inches ____-_-- .__$4.50 accepted at display rate only. 
3 inches cal . §.50 50 inches . 4.25 cae i ad 
6 inches 5.25 100 inches - 4.00 Box number address care of COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, 
10 inches - ——— 200 or more inches_____ 3.75 Ga., count as eight words. 














. ' Two cotton textile mills, either separately or together, as going concerns, 
Skee nd Bios en one of which is located at Jasper in Walker County, Alabama, and the 
| chines, complete with metal cotton other at Russellville in Franklin County, Alabama. The Jasper Mill has 
| slides chutes and hoppers, steel sup; 12,896 spindles, all long draft, 182—40” Draper looms and 168—36 
ee ee on am ace Draper looms, together with modernized preparatory machinery, The 
| —550 V, 3 phase, 60 cycle; 3—2 Russellville Mill has 13,344 spindles, 200—40” Draper looms and 86—36 
a> be and — H.P.) For feeding 3 Draper looms, 100 of which are dobby looms and 186 of which are plain 
pickers each, : . 
6 Lummus 38” Wide—Narrow Type looms, together with the necessary preparatory machinery. 
| nn gil ns oa complete with sprockets ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO: 
2 Lummus Auto. Feed Controls com- 4 
ercury witches, G. E. efinite - 
Time Delay Switches, Contactors Alabama Mills, Inc., 
d Single Pole Switches. , . . “lJ: — 
5 Eeameaed Wibtied Seon Beesk Meater Liberty National Life Building, Birmingham, Alabama. 
Bases with 4—3.6” P.D. Sheaves 
with 3 Grooves and 12—A-112 











Goodrich ‘‘V’’ Belts. 


OFFERED—"AS IS" 
ON MILL FLOOR WANTED OVERSEER OF SPINNING 


PACIFIC MILLS 




















Experienced man on narrow fabrics. Able om i a = qousee, sorte Sap. 58 

140 Fed 1s B M to take care of looms if necessary. Must Seco-Lowell and H. —% B. Spinning Frames. 
edera t., Boston, ass. be able to set up and read’ construction also on Spoolers and Twisters. L C. 8. Graduate 

, r r specifications on webbing. Write full de- and good manager of help. Will go anyw . 
Columbia Div., Columbia, S. C. tails in first letter. Box 595, care but would prefer North Carolina, or South Caro- 
COTTON, Grant Bldg. Bids oe — 593, care COTTON, Grant 



































aa POSITION WANTED WANTED 


Patent Attomeys F ienced Oard Grinders. Guaran 

experience ar rinders. Guaran- 

1206 .c. as overseer of slasher, drawing and warping. = - ; 
2 Johnston Bidg,, Charlotte, N.C Have 20 years experience on both plain and fancy teed pay 60c per hour. Mills now run 


-- ee A 


514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. work. At present am in charge of slashing, ning 6 days per week, 8 hours per day 
drawing and warping, but would like to make three shifts. Additional compensation 
Paul B. Eaton, Former member a change. Am married, 36 years of age and in through bonuses. 
Examining Corps U. S. Patent Office ea eee Granite Falls Manufacturing Co. 


Granite Falls, N. C. 






































POSITION WANTED |__| POSITION WANTED FOR SALE 


A it ll «em — eee 4 ee ee 08 


met ag agen + we in good “—“—— = Manager: Superintendent: Asst. Super- 

eorgia y practicai young man, traine n . x . . ° 

some of the best mills in this section. Some ae. yee to — are ~ Medium sized Southern cotton 
Georgia Tech training, willing and capable of combed also experienced cordage, mer- : : 

carrying full responsibility of job. Major ri- cerizing and rayon waste garnetting. mill weaving grey goods from 
ence in spinning. Address Bor 598. COTTON, Address Box 596, COTTON, Grant Bldg. , ; : 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Atlanta, Ga. yarns averaging 25’s. Machin- 











ery is completely modern in 
every respect. Plant is well 
arranged and excellently 


WANTED: POSITION WANTED maintained. Owners have per- 


sonal reasons for desiring to 




























) ) , Fore f carding. Have finished I. C. 
Ag ie meng em FF ge S. Carding and spinning course; also sell. Address Box 600, care 
; ‘in W studied M. ©. Swain card room calcula- 
— rage gg Bh Ry eG tions. Familiar with processing rayon tai Grant Bldg., 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. staple Bde, a rong 599, COTTON, anta, Ga. 
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Replace the Drones In Your Textile Machinery 
with Keal Workers? 


Worn parts of your textile machines are nothing more than 
drones because such parts do not contribute their share of work 
toward your production goal. Fact is, dilapidated parts hamper 
the potential output of any machine. 





St 


‘3 en 


] »~ 


The logical step, then, is to remove all troublesome parts, and 
replace them with real workers—parts on which you can depend 
to give commendable service. 

Henderson’s better than original replacement parts do their 
share of work, and at the same time increase efficiency of the 
machinery. Henderson’s parts continue to give service, too, be- 
cause they are built to stand the gaff of hard use. Points on 
other parts that give down too soon are made sufficiently strong 
on Henderson’s parts. True fit to your machinery is assured be- 
cause castings are moulded from accurate patterns, then finished 
with precise machining. 

Next time you order replacement parts for your textile ma- 
chinery, order Henderson’s. You'll get parts that fit and last! 


| a TEXTILE MACHINERY 
Le mERson OW 


STANDARD 


WATER WHITE 
SILICATE 


Best for Peroxide Bleaching 
Crystal clear, stable, and free of 














PECL ORGEEDRUOREDEEREDERESOCUREOREEELROEEL 


“They | Fit Sune Seema 
Hanger Frames 

















Style B Style C 





- harmful impurities, STANDARD 
No new frames needed to change over to Chapman ball- - ““Water White’ meets your most ex- 
bearing equipment! Labyrinth grease shield excludes dirt : 
and moisture, prevents dripping and throwing. Balls used = acting demands. Peroxide bleach- 
are approximately double the size used in any other make 
of ball bearing, thus providing heavier load carrying ing baths controlled with this 
capacity. 
ANTI-FRICTION BEARINGS @ ENGINEERING SERVICE @ TRANCO TRUCKS product _ the uniform aaeer | 





that results in better whites always! 











DIAMOND 


nap av 


TRANSMISSION CORPORATION = stanparp siicate Division 


. _ GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, FENNSYLVANIA 
2280 Niagara St. Buffalo, New York | @aae i. Sane < cae a 


MARSEILLES, LL. - DALLAS, TEXAS 





OS PE We eeenen 


ie Be Bl le 


eects Tih ; saneaaaaaett eretuil 








COREOGDUGEEEDORGOGURALGCRGLUEaeareceriticeenie itt ! 


RE NN SRS tl Me _ _ = = 
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PENETRANTS 
SOFTENERS 


FINISHES 
CHEMICALS 





“WNKSEHI 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
larva \, [elelcy Wags. | [3-144 = 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


DAR Y 





- . « are as fine as 45 years of skilled 
workmanship and constant research can 
make them. Help us to serve you 
promptly ... send your highest priority 
rating when ordering Dary 


- — a 


Travelers. 





ae a Sn a 





| Remember durable Dary 
2 Travelers are made in sizes 
| for all counts and kinds of 
| yarn. 








The 
DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASS. 





JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, Greenville, S. C. 
JOHN H. O'NEILL, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 
H. REID LOCKMAN, Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C. 







SOLUBLE OILS 


Burk-Schier Wet Processing Agents are made under careful plant 
and laboratory control. Technical service men always available. 


RING TRAVELERS.. 






















teitidi 


tities 


Peibeeeeeceiiiiene 


















ADVERTISE Rr S PAYA 








The Advertisers’ Index is published as a convenience and not as a 


part of the advertising contract. 


Every care will be taken to index 


correctly. No allowance will be made for errors or failure to insert. 


A 


Abbott Machine Co. .... — = 
Abington Textile Mac hinery 

EE ara Ned ihe nie oe oe haa ° 
Albi Chemical Corp. ......... 95 
Aldrich Machine Works ..... 24 
Allis Co., Louis ...... 17 and 18 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 21 and 23 
Aluminum Co. of America .... 40 
Amalgamated Chemical Corp... * 
American Air Filter Co. ..... 38 
American Aniline Products, 

| Pret cn or ee 117 
American Cyanamid & Chemi- 

ee Ge 62s bébeae as eae st 13 
American Leather Belting 

eee Pe ee) eee 144 
American Magnesium Corp. . ° 
American Moistening Co. ....153 
American Monorail Co. ...... 52 
American Paper Tube Co. ....162 
American Viscose Corp. ..... 98 
American Yarn and Processing 

a: “wb dedis dhe eae ame 141 
eee Es cvash daeaeée eee ad 
Arkansas Company, Inc, ..... 54 
Arguto Oilless Bearing Co. ...144 
Aridye Corporation .........-. ° 
ga ee ° 
Armstrong Cork Co. ........ 93 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc... 7 
Ashwerth DBros., IMC. ...ccecces al 
Atlanta Envelope Co. ........ 141 
Atianta Paper O00. .....ccces ° 
Atlas Electric Devices Co. ...143 
Atwood Machine Co. ........ ° 
Pe Te °s ewes cada euce 141 
B 
Barber-Colman Co. .......... 97 


Barkley Machine Works ...... 150 
Barnes Textile Associates, Inc... * 


Best & Co., Edward H. ..... 144 
eee, FOG, GB, cccvosscec ° 
meee Os., ORATEIOR ..ccccescs 143 
Borne, Scrymser Oo. ....... 113 
Bowen-Hunter Bobbin Co. .... * 
a 139 
Bunting Brass & Bronze Oo... * 


Burkart-Schier Chemical Co...160 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 85 


C . 


Caleco Chemical Division ..... 6 
Cameron Machine Co. ....... 155 
Carter, Inc., A. B. 
Chapman Transmission Corp... .159 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co..113 


See Gt. . coe kee de o'6e 56 
a i ee wig 158 
Cleveland Tramrail Division... * 
Cling-Surface Co. ........... 144 
IS oa ek os he ne eee en es 104 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. * 
Cole Mfg. Co., a PeereT 148 
Colgate- Palmolive- reese GO. ... * 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. 

a’. Sob eo bee le ates bes * 
Commercial Factors 

a aa Inside Front Cover 
Conco Engineering Works.....149 
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APT: YARN CARRIERS *22:2%%, 


WORSTED SPINNING AND TWISTING 





One of Many Places Where They 
Promote Quality [and Economy 


For many years almost every worsted 
mule cop made in this country has been 
an A. P. T. product. Likewise practically 
all paper tubes and bobbins for worst- 
ed spinning and twisting frames are 
made by this company. 





A. P. T. Yarn Carriers are made of 
tough paper wound and glued layer on 
layer, over a former. All except mule 
cops are also impregnated for water 
repellency and hardened by baking. 
Being ‘built around the hole" they are 
always concentric with the latter; per- 
fect balance reduces spindle vibration 
with resultant wear and imperfect work 
and also promotes proper delivery 
from A. P. T. bobbins in shuttles. 


These carriers resist distortion from hu- 
midity and temperature changes, do 
not splinter and seldom split or chip. 
Even if bent by rough handling, they 
will often straighten out on the spindle. 








Investigate their possibilities for spin- 
ning, twisting or weaving of YOUR cot- 
ton, wool, worsted or rayon. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE COMPANY 
Established 1898... Woensockeé Hhede Island 


»- M. BRADFORD HODGES, 161 Spring St., N. W., Atlant , Ga.: 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES: W. J. WESTAWAY CO., LTD., Hamilton, mpebie tate 
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Motor-DRIvE = 
MORE THAN POWER / aaa 


In process just behind these windows are armature c@gfls, 








Reliance Motors of which they will be a partefe designed 
, iLL DA OLN ELLOS —_ e e 
Wy functions ’pesides tugaefs shafts and gears. 


$a ; : ea = 
™fficy are going to users who started 


field coils, stator coils, all in great variety—evidence sat the 


to perform 





Motors will 
their machine design and production plans with the ques- 
tion, “What can we get the motor to do besides suppin 


bower?” Help in answering this question can be given by 








Reliance men trained to think of motor-drive in terms of gr) FOr mm Fs 
production. There’s no obligation involved in asking us to 
it in with you and talk it over. ° ft 
RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING COMPANY dy 
088 IVANHOE ROAD ° ° ° CLEVELAND, OHIO " ' A ed 
IRMINGHAM © BOSTON ¢ BUFFALO ¢ CHICAGO « CINCINNATI * DETROIT ¢ GREENVILLE, S. C ~ a tay 
OUSTON, TEXAS « LOS ANGELES «© MINNEAPOLIS © NEW YORK @¢ PHILADELPHIA ¢ PITTSBURGH J 
ORTLAND, ORE. « ST. LOUIS © SAN FRANCISCO * SYRACUSE, N. Y. © AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 5 
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—THE BLENDED FINISHING OIL 


No wonder the little red garment went to town! 
The fabric from which it was made was finished with 
Velv-O-Ray — the blended finishing oil. Velv-O-Ray 
gives fabrics a soft, silky texture . . . protects them 
against ageing defects. It eliminates rancidity 


stickiness . . . objectionable odor. 


Velv-O-Ray will help you give your tabrics extra 
sales appeal. This famous blended oil will improve 
their finish . . . give them the body, drape and fine 
texture that distinguish quality goods. Velv-O-Ray 
softens all types of synthetic fabrics. Uniform pene- 


trating power makes it ideal for cotton, silk and mix- 


tures. When properly applied to quetsch or mangle, 


it will not foam. 


VELV-O-RAY LOWERS COSTS. Manufactured 
under constant laboratory control, Velv-O-Ray is 
known for dependability and economy. Its high uni- 
formity and pure non-mineral content assure you of 
lower finishing costs. And remember: Velv-O-Ray 
has no deteriorating effects on the blankets of Palmer 
and Sanforizing machines. Our technical staff is ready 
to help you with your finishing problems. Write today 
for factson VELV-O-RAY FREE CONSULTATION. 


ROYCE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


CAR LIGA 


melt, 


N EW 448 £35 Ee 


MANUFACTURERS OF SULPHONATED OILS INCLUDING VELV-0-RAY*, CASTROLITE*,AND HYDROSULPHITES INCLUDING PAROLITE*, VATROLITE*, DISCOLITE* 


Reg. U.S. Par. Off 
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